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PREFACE. 



This work, after having passed through several editions, has been 
for 'a few years quite out of print. It was intended by the publisher 
to meet the demand for a new edition about the time of the outbreak 
of the recent civil war, and some preparations were then made for the 
purpose ; but the engrossing struggle which ensued necessarily deferred 
the contemplated publication. There were other considerations also, 
of a more private nature, which interfered. When the new edition 
was projected, it was felt that the numerous changes which even a 
few years had made, in the removal by death of many of the most 
important American authors, called for some notice of these events, with 
others of consequence, in a contemporary literary chronicle like the pres- 
ent work. A Supplement was therefore undertaken. Though intended 
to be brief, its preparation required care and industry. In this, as in the 
original work, my brother, the late George Long Duyckinck, shared 
with me its counsels and labors. He resumed the old task which he 
had so earnestly and faithfully performed with his accustomed spirit and 
energy ; but it was not long before this work, which he delighted to 
pursue, was interrupted by the illness which early in 1863, resulted in 
his death. The war was then at its height, adding its public calamities 
to the burden of private sorrows. Other duties interposed, and the work 
was deferred to a more propitious season. As the national struggle 
evidently drew to a close it was resumed, and in the present year has been 
pushed to a conclusion. 

It was with a feeling of heaviness that the manuscript notes, commenced 
and interrupted under such circumstances, were resumed. To the long list 
of obituaries of honored authors, with many of whom we had been per- 
sonally acquainted, was to be added that of a beloved brother and life- 
long partner in literary studies and pursuits. A notice of his simple, 
useful, unostentatious literary career, from the hand of a friend who 
knew him well, will be found on a subsequent page. His portrait, 
engraved by Burt, after an original painting by another friend, the late 
Paul Duggin, is placed as a frontispiece to the present Supplement. 

Here I must pause, with a brother's testimony to the manly sincerity 
of his character and the great worth of his example ; the lesson of his 
life, in the discharge, with rare self-devotion, of every private, social, 
and Christian duty. I owe much, more than I can here express, to his 
constant affection, his principles, and his active virtues. 
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PREFACE. 



In the preparation of the Supplement added to the present edition, 
little more has been attempted than to continue, in a very brief manner, 
the record of the lives and works of the individuals commenced in the 
previous volumes. The first duty in our chronicle was to the departed : 
alas, that these obituaries should include so many whose virtues and 
abilities seem now, more than ever, to be regretted amidst the unparal- 
leled losses of the nation ! Washington Irving, James Kirke Paulding, 
William Hickling Prescott, Edward Robinson, Edward Everett, and, as 
we close these pages, Francis Wayland, are but a few of the eminent 
authors who have passed away during the ten years since this work was 
first published. Happily others, veterans also of our young literature, 
yet survive in unimpaired strength and vigor, as the record of their recent 
works will demonstrate. We have attempted to chronicle the most im- 
portant of these, and to supply some omissions of the previous editions 
in the introduction of new names, both of an earlier and later date. The 
reader may possibly wish more had been included ; but the editor has 
of necessity been governed by limited time and limited space. It is quite 
probable that many names of consequence are yet omitted, so prolific of 
late has been our literature. Many new writers are establishing a 
reputation in the weekly journals and monthly magazines — the Atlantic 
Moiitldy might furnish a score of them for our pages — and the fast devel- 
oping literature of the war, in the poems of Brownell, the sketches of Hal- 
pine, Edmund Kirke, and the narratives of others, is prolific of excellence. 
But no work of this kind can exhaust a subject so difficult exactly to 
define in its limits, and which is every day expanding with ever-increasing 
rapidity. Something is even now left for future editions. 

It is believed, however, that the present Supplement, imperfect as it 
may be, will add much to the usefulness of the previous volumes. Here, 
as before, we gladly acknowledge our obligations to our literary friends, 
who have given important aid to the undertaking. Our thanks are par- 
ticularly due to Mr. Buckingham Smith, who has furnished us with a series 
of sketches of old Spanish writers, derived from rare materials in his pri- 
vate collections ; to Mr. John Gilmary Shea for similar notices of the early 
French writers who wrote of America from personal observation ; and to 
Mr. John Ward Dean, of Boston, for many valuable notices of contem- 
porary authors, particularly in the field of antiquarian and genealogical 
researches. The latter has become quite an important department of 
American literature ; it is one highly creditable to the countiy, and by 
no one has it been assisted with more disinterested and praiseworthy 
diligence than by Mr. Dean. 

Evert A. Duyckinck. 

New York, October, 1865. 
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GIOVANNI DA VERRAZZANO. 

A Florentine mariner of this name appears to 
have been in the service of France, about the 
close of the first quarter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. His claim to be remembered rests upon 
the authenticity and truth of a letter bearing his 
name, dated at Dieppe, the 8th day of July, 
1524, addressed to Francis I., published in the 
Historical Collection of Ramusio, in the year 
1556, and is an account of a discovery made on 
the eastern line of the continent to the west, 
from about the 3ad to the 50th degree of 
northern latitude. Except in an unauthenti- 
cated paper which follows it, of a gran capitano, 
neither the discovery nor the name of the dis- 
coverer are mentioned at any time again until 
the year 1542, when they appear on a copper 
globe of that date, made at Venice for the Cardi- 
nal Cervino, where is engraved the probably 
unlinished inscription : Verrazana site Nova- 
Oallia a Verrazano comperta Anno sal. M.D., 
Verrazana or New-Gaul, discovered by Verraza- 
no, in the year of salvation M.D. 

Nine years after the publication, the authority 
of this letter was quoted, and gradually from 
Ramusio it lias been received as authentic his- 
tory. The objections raised to the statements 
are, among others, that, while accurately de- 
scribing the character of the soil, and many 
particulars of the characteristic vegetation, no 
place is found on the coast, though it is run 
only in the daytime, all the way from the lati- 
tude of Cape Roman to the entrance of New 
York, where a vessel can lie securely; and while 
Narraganset Bay is well described, Martha's 
Vineyard, Nantucket, and Cape Cod are not 
observed ; and although the islands of Massachu- 
setts Bay are not overlooked, with the high 
rock-bound coast of Maine, the Bay of Fundy 
and the entrance to the Bay of St. Lawrence 
are unobserved, as well as the fishing-vessels 
that for many seasons had begun to frequent the 
coasts from Normandy and Brittany. 

The letter may be supposed a fiction founded 
on facts, the imperfect memorial of several voy- 
ages put in connection, such as may have been 
derived, about that time, from accounts given by 
some of those persons, for instance, who in the 
spring of 1525, with two caravels, ran that shore 
in the interest of Ayllon, for a distance of two 
hundred and fifty leagues; or of those who, in 
the same year, accompanied Estevan Gomez in 
his search for a strait. It has been attempted 
to show that the state of vegetation described 



does not conform to the season of the year ; that 
it is three months in advance, and points to 
tho time when voyages were usually begun in 
that age, about the end of March, or beginning 
of April. The depth of water is falsely stated, 
i as to what is general on the coast; and the 
,' winds of the month of March are not those 
that are indicated to exist at the present time, 
I by exact observations made for a series of years; 
I but both are such as belong rather to tho Euro- 
) pean shore. A copy of a similar letter in a 
I library of Florence, written in the character of 
I the time, contains the substance of this report, 
j in conjunction with a portion called Cosmo- 
' graphical, and is signed Janus Verrazzanus. Of 
■ this part it is remarked that the statements con- 
' tained in it, as to tho condition of discovery, 
I could not have been made by a navigator of that 
I day, nor by any one acquainted with the then 
state of geographical science ; as he is ignorant 
of the existence of the Pacific, and of the vast 
distance, experimentally proven, between the 
continent of America and Asia, which the 
voyage of Magellan, with the return of Elcanq 
by the way of the Cape of Good Hope, in 1522, 
had disclosed. 

George W. Greene, Esq., in a volume of His- 
torical Studies, which contains an account of all 
that is known of Verrazzano, or that can prob- 
ably be said in support of the reality of his 
! voyage, with competent ability thus, speaks criti- 
! cally of the letters : — 

" There is something so peculiar in the style 
of this letter, as it reads in the manuscript of 
the Magliabecchian, that it is impossible to 
account for its variations from Ramusio, except 
by supposing that this editor worked the whole 
piece over anew, correcting the errors of lan- 
guage upon his own authority. These errors, 
indeed, are numerous, and the whole exhibits a 
strange mixture of Latinisms and absolute bar- 
barisms, with pure Tuscan words and phrases." 

With this letter is another, which appears to 
have enclosed it, from one Carli to his father, 
both of Florence. 

And hero it is to be remarked, that the same 
state of composition exists in the letters attribu- 
ted to Vespucio, found of late in manuscripts- 
Italian plentifully broken with Portuguese words 
and phrases, as if that educated Tuscan, who left 
Florence in the forty-fifth year of his age, at 
the end of ten years had thus forgotten how to 
write his mother-tongue. 

Certain Spanish authors assert that Verrazzano 
is the person who, in the serv ice of France, waa 
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known to their countrymen as Juan Florentine, 
or Juan de la Rochela, and who for several years 
pillaged the Spanish vessels on their return from 
America, one of whose acts, more memorable 
than the rest, was the taking of a treasure-ship 
of Cortez, with, the armor and jewels of Mocte- 
zuma, Guatimoc, and other great nobles of 
Mexico, on the way to be presented to Charles 
V., which were, according to Bernal Diaz, 
the thing* of the greatest value to be found 
in all thair country. In the next year, 1524, 
this privateersman was taken at sea by some 
vessels of Biscay, and, being brought to Madrid, 
he was condemned with other captains for 
piracy, and executed by order of the Emperor. 
These facts, and others, which Barcia finds cur- 
rent in the books, as to the career of Verraz- 
zano, he admits are not easy in point of time to 
reconcile. 

LUIS HERNANDEZ DE BIEDMA. 

This Spaniard was an officer in the army of 
Hernando de Soto, which, in 1538, took pnssage 
out of the mouth of the Guadalquivir, to attempt 
the conquest of Florida. Biedma was appointed 
fator, or purveyor, to the expedition, being one 
of the persons of " account " with the General, as 
is said by the Fidalgo of Elvas, who gives a nar- 
rative of this enterprise, "the offices following 
by great friendship, because they were desired 
of many." Among others so favored were Juan 
de Anasco, auditor, and Juan Gaytan, nephew 
to the Cardinal of Ciguenza, treasnrer. After 
the arrival of the fleet in Cuba, and on the eve 
of its final departure, the three united in a letter, j 
still extant, to the King of Spain. They had be- i 
fore written to His Majesty, when they readied [ 
Santiago de Cuba, giving an account of the sue- j 
cess of the voyage, and of a beginning that [ 
appeared to favor the plans of Soto. Now, I 
writing from Havana, they speak of his having I 
passed through the Island as Governor, visiting 
the towns; of his great expenditures and his 
toils ; the good provision f< r the armament then | 
in readiness ; the number of ships, horses, and 
men ; and of the subsistence in so large amount 
aa could not be drawn out of Spain. Anasco, 
they state, was elected contador, purser, and, as 
such, being sent to the coast of Florida in the 
previous winter, 1538-9, he had explored a har- 
bor, the most convenient for a place of lauding, 
and brought back four natives of the country, 
who, to the extent that they could be understood, 
highly encouraged the hopes of the Spaniards. 

Biedma wrote a brief narrative of the prog- 
ress of the army, and the vicissitudes attending 
it from its landing at Tampa Bay, through the 
march and subsequent embarkation on the Mis- 
sissippi River, until it again went on shore at 
the entrance of the Panuco, in New Spain. This j 
relation was presented by the fator to the Coun- ' 
cil of the Indias, while in session in the year ! 
1544, addressed to the king, and probably writ- , 
ton in obedience to the royal instructions given j 
at the time of bestowing his commission. 

This " Relaciox de la Isla de la Florida " j 
was printed in 1857, in the " Cohesion Variot 
Document os para la Ilittoria de la Florida y 
tierra$ adyacenta," London, small folio, pp. 208, 
with a fac-simile of the writer's signature, and a 



few notes of comment on some words of the 
text, by Juan Baptistn Mufioz. A translation 
into French was published at Paris, in 1841, in 
the "Relation* et Memoire*,'' 1 by II. Ternaux- 
Compans. 

LUIS CANCEK DE BALIJASTUO. 

Father Luis Cancer, of tho Order of Santo 
Domingo, wa9 a native of the kingdom of Ara- 
gon, of good birth and education. He came to 
Espanola with tho intent of preaching to the 
Indians; but their numbers had become so re- 
duced, that he only found room to regret tho 
past. By the prelates of the province he was 
intrusted with tho founding of a convent at 
Puerto Rico, of which he was installed the first 
Prior. He remained there some years, until, 
conceiving that heathen were no longer to be 
found in that locality, tho fervor of his spirit 
drove him to seek elsewhere to make convert}*. 
He now went to Guatemala, where, having learnt 
the language and preached to the Indians for n 
time, he proceeded to Vera Paz, on a new mis- 
sion. His restless ambition carried him next to 
Mexico, where he resided some years among the 
natives as a preacher. His attention, neverthe- 
less, for a long time had been turned toward 
Florida, and he determined that tho Gospel 
should soon strike root thcro likewise. After 
having kindled also with his own desire the 
mind of the friar Gregorio de Beteta, a brother 
of the order, he set out for Spain, to obtain a 
concession for the pious work. On the way 
thither he was accidentally taken by a Turkish 
corsair, engaged in the service of France against 
Charles V., that threatened to cast the bud of 
his hopes. But the charity of a Frenchman early 
relieved him from captivity. Returning from 
Spain with authority for his enterprise, a small 
vessel was placed at his disposal by the Viceroy 
of Mexico, with every necessary, at the royal 
cost. Father Cancer, with Beteta, Diego de 
Tolosa, Juan Gareia, and an assistant, Fucntes, 
set sail for Cuba, with wind, however strong, 
nothing so urgent as the spirit that animated 
them. By superior orders, they were required 
not to follow where other Spaniards had gone, 
because of tho enormities that had been prac- 
tised by them in many places. 

On the night of the Ascension, in the year 
1549, the little vessel arrived, by tho way of 
Havana, in sight of the western coast of Florida, 
in ten fathoms or less of water, in latitude 28", 
or thereabout ; and the next day a shallop was 
sent on shore, with orders to the sailors not to 
land, but only to take a view of the country. 
The inviting beauty of the woodland, however, 
tempted them to disobedience : startled at length 
by the appearance of a few Indians, 'the men 
returned, through a squall, to the ship. The 
port of which they were in quest not being any- 
where in sight, the voyagers sailed nearly a de- 
gree farther northward, and thence they sought 
the land ; for the vessel could not come within 
six leagues of the shore, because of tho shallow- 
ness of the sea. Running through four, three, 
and two fathoms depth of water, in the last half 
of the distanco they came to n small bay, and 
at night slept on an island somewhat distant 
from the main. In the morning they ran three 
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leagues farther north, and then went back to 
the vessel, which had followed them along at 
sea. The next day a party again went on shore, 
and through some Indians they ascertained that 
the Hay of Espiritn Santo they were seeking lay 
behind them, a day and half's journey to the 
southward. The friar Diego de Tolosa, the lay 
brother Fuentes, with a native woman brought 
with them from Cuba, remained to take the 
journey by land ; and in the end it was found 
that those persons were directly deprived of 
liberty. In the morning no one was to be dis- 
covered anywhere on shore. 

Eight days were spent in passing down the 
coast, and as many more in ascending the Bay of 
Tampa. On Corpns Christi, mass was said on 
shore, and some Indians were observed, who 
tried to draw tho friars away to them. Return- 
ing on board the vessel, they found a Spaniard, 
escaped in a canoe from his Indian master. He 
had come into tho country with the army of 
Soto. Tho news he brought was sad : the scalp 
of the friar had been shown him; his companion 
also had been killed, so that of three only a sailor 
had been spared. Terrible was the blow, but 
not altogether unexpected, for it had been calcu- 
lated that a mission, undertaken by preference 
out from under tho cover of arms, could only bo 
successful at tho cost of much blood. 

Thus far the Father Cancer wrote up the 
full story of all that had occurred. Discover- 
ing now that his companions intended to go 
elsewhere, or to return to New Spain, ho re- 
solved to cast his lot at once on shore, despite 
the entreaties of all, and the certain death that 
seemed to await him. Some notes, interlined, 
are in the handwriting of the Father Beteta ; 
and the closing of the relation, at the paragraph 
beginning with the words "Antes que si este 
llegaseinos," is evidently also written by him. 
The relation continues: — 

Soon after landing, a savage met the friar with 
an embrace, and in leading him away another 
pulled off his hat, while a third, in that act, 
with a bludgeon struck him on the head. Di- 
rectly he was surrounded by a yelling multitude 
of men, who, tearing off his habit, held it up to 
tho view of his friends, who stood out in the 
little boat a short distance on the water, in full 
view of all that was passing. 

This account, in nine pages folio, is published 
in the Coleccion de Varioa Documentot para la 
Ifutoria de la Florida y tierra* adyacentes, and 
tho story is chronicled as early as 159G, by Fray 
Augustin Davila Padilla, in the Hitter ia de. Ui 
Fundacian y JJiteurso de In Protincut de San- 
tiago de Mexico de la Or den de Predicadoret, and 
in tho Vlllth Decade of tho Hittoria of the In- 
dian, by Herrera. 

Other documents of this early and memorable 
undertaking of the Dominicans exist unpublished. 
They are a set of official papers, made before a 
notary, on board the Santa Maria de la Encina, 
previous to the landing of tho friars and on com- 
ing to the coast of Florida. "When about leaving 
New Spain, it appears that the Fathers Beteta 
and Tolosa were privately furnished with a patent 
by the Superior to elect a leader, which was done, 
the friar Juan Garcia being chosen. "Without 
hesitation Cancer relinquished the charge which 



he supposed to have been conferred upon him, 
the presents he had brought together, both in 
Spain and Mexico, with much labor, for the infi- 
del, and the sacred utensils designed for a con- 
vent to be erected, declaring himself at once in 
readiness to receive orders. There were somo 
matters of controversy, however, that appear 
seriously to have disturbed tho peace of the little 
brotherhood : one, the point or place of debarka- 
tion ; the other, the condition in which they should 
go on shore. The Father Cancer thought with 
much learning on the subject, and he quoted 
especially the authority of St. Thomas, that they 
should take gifts with them, which the vicar op- 
posed with the reason that the heathen, in order 
to possess themselves at once of every thing that 
was brought, would immediately put them to 
death; and he thought it more prudent, when 
they leaped on land, that they should go poor 
and naked, with only a cowl on the back and a 
cross in the hand, for it appeared to him that so 
went about the saints in their task, preaching to 
unbelievers. These papers are the key to tho 
first document, and show a transparent purpose, 
however ineffectual, to put restraint on the in- 
temperate zeal of Cancer, and, with delicate re- 
gard for his feelings, while the power was seem- 
ingly in the hands of Garcia, to leave it reposing 
through him in those of tho more moderate com- 
panion, Beteta. 

FRANCISCO PAKE J A. 

This friar of Saint Francis was horn in the town 
of Aufton and kingdom of Castilla la Nueva. 
He came from Spain in 1593, with ten others of 
the same order, under a superior, to Havana, 
whence they proceeded in the next year to Saint 
Augustine, for the conversion of the natives of 
Florida. A part of their number were sent 
northward immediately to pacify the Province 
of Gualo, the inhabitants of which, at the time, 
were in such temper that tho soldiers dared not 
go outside of the forts to seek fish or game, lest 
I they might be murdered. Fortunately, the Father 
j Pareja was not one of that mission, and remained 
to become a teacher of the Timuqnas, a peoplo 
among whom he resided nearly all the remainder 
of his life, a period of about thirty-four years. 
He wrote and printed in their language and the 
Spanish tho following works: — 

CaTH F.CISMO, 

EN LENGVA 
Castellana, y 
Timuquana. 
En el qua! fe contiene lo que fe les pue- 
de enfefiar a los adultos que an 

de fer baptizados. 
Compvefio Por tt P. F. Fran- 
cifeo Pareja, Religiofo de la Or Jen del feraphiet 
P. S. Francifco, Guardian del Conuento de 
la purijjima COcepcion de N. Seilora de 
S. Auguflin, y Padre de la Cujlo- 
dia de janlia Elena de la 
Florida. 
En Mexico. 
En la Impreta de la Viuda de Pedro Bajli. 
Por C. Adriano Cefar. M. DC. XII. 
Colophon: — Acabofe de imprimir eftc Cathectfmo, a 
primero de Maryo, de mil y fcifcicn- 
tos y doze, a honor, y gloria de N. 
Scfiora la Virgen Maria. 
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Catechismo, 
Y BREVE EXPO- 

UCION DE LA DOC- 

trina Chriftiana. 
Muy vtily necejfaria, afi para lot Ejpanoht, co- 
mo para lot Naturalcty en Cajiellana t y Timu- 
quana, en tnodo de preguntas, y rejpueftat. Copuefio 
for el P. F. Franeifeo Pareja de la Orden de N. 
Serapkico P. S. Frtidfeo, Padre de la Cufiodia 
de S. Elena de la Florida. 
Colophon : — Con Licencia de los Svpe- 

riores, en Mexico, en cafa de la viuda de 
Pedro Balli. Aiio de 161a. 
Por C. A. Cefar. 

CoNTESSJONARIO 

EN LENGUA CASTELLA- 
na, y Timuquana Con algunos con- 
fejos para animar al penitentc. 

(*) 

Y affi mi/mo van declarados algunos effetlot y 
prerrogariuas defle fanilo facramenio de la Confef- 
Jion. 7'cdo muy vtil y prouecAofo, ajfi para que 
lot padret confejjhret jepan infiruyr al peni- 
tente como para que ellot aprendan a 
faberfe confeffar. 

~*) 

Ordenado por el Padre, Fr. Fran- 
cifco Pareja, Padre de la Cufto- 
dia de fanta Elena de 
la Florida. 

^ Religicfo de la Orden de nueflro Serapkico 
Padre San Franci/eo. 

+ 

ImpreiTo con licencia en Mexico, en la Em- 
prenta de la Viuda de Diego Lopez 
Daualos. Alio de 1613. 

Cathecismo, y 

EXAMEN PA- 

Ra Los Que Comvlgan, En 
lengua Caftellana, y Timuquana. 
En el qual fe cotiene el refpefto que fe deue tener a 
los templos, con algunos Similes del Santirfimo Sa- 
cramento, y fus effeclos } y la preparacio para la co- 
munion actual y efpiritual ; y para quudo fe da a los 
enfermos. Las gracias que defpues de la comunion 
fe deuen dar a Dios, que fe recibe en ella. Y algunos 
milagros defte fantiflimo Sacramento. Y dichos de 
Santos, y de perfonas doftas, que aconfejan 
y exortan a fu frequencia. 
Aora en efta II. Impreflion 
corregido, y enmendado, y algo neceiTario afiadido. 
Por el Padre Fr. Franeifeo Pareja, Religiofo de 
la Orden de N. Seraphico P. S. Francifco, y Padre de la 
Prouincia de Santa Elena de la Florida, natural de 
Aunon diocefi del Arcobifpado dc Toledo. 

^[ Con Privilegio. 
En Mexico, en la Imprenta de Juan Ruy*. 
Alio de 1627. 

A copy of each of the three first hooks is in 
this country, and there is also one of the third 
in Spain, all in private libraries. The fourth is 
extant in the British Museum. The friar also 
made a vocabulary and grammar of the Indian 
tongue; the grammar, according to Nicolas 
Antonio, has been printed, Mexico, 1013, but 
no copy of it is now known to exist ; the vocab- 
ulary must he supposed lost. He composed like- 
wise some devotional tracts ; and in such labors 
spent seventeen years. These, and a work by 



the Father Gregorio do Mouilla, printed still 
later, are all the works known to have been 
written in Tumuquana, or language of Florida, 
as it was sometimes called, for being the prevalent 
one of the country. 

In the Archives of the Indias, nt Scvilla, is a 
letter addressed to Philip III. by Father Pareja 
in 1607, ns custodian of the minor friars m 
the provinces of Florida, and as superior of the 
convent of San Juan del Puerto, on the Saint 
John's River, near its mouth, and by Father 
Alonzo de Penaranda, preacher, and superior of 
the convent of Saint Augustine, that was writ- 
ten on the occasion of a part of the military force 
being withdrawn from that place, to economize 
the means of the exchequer. It is in response to 
an inquiry made to their experience of fourteen 
years on that soil, regarding the religious state of 
the natives, and to ascertain, through the teach- 
ers, the disposition of the converted Indians to 
be removed to Espaftola, where they could be 
provided with lands in places of safety, with con- 
veniences suited to their condition. The facts 
elicited are valuable to the history of the early 
missions. They state that within the last twelve 
months there were Christianized in the province 
of Potano more than a thousand adults, who, 
with the others converted and the Spaniards, give 
mutual protection to each other against the wild 
Indians. As to the removal, they say it is im- 
possible ; that their number is six thousand, who 
have not yet been reduced to living in towns, 
and that in returning from visiting their terri- 
tories, they bring with them their heathen friends 
to hear the Gospel preached. Encouraged by 
these examples of improved living, the friars in 
the province of Potano report that within a 
month the people of Apalache, the region next to 
that lying between the Apalachicola River and the 
Ausili, a country of grain, having one hundred 
and seven towns, were asking for instruction. 
They scorn that pusillanimous spirit, whether of 
layman or priest, that hesitates to go forward 
in the great work of conversion, at once loyal 
for the security it affords to His Majesty's do- 
minions from enemies by land and 6ea, and holy 
I for the advancement of Christian faith. Looking 
to God for his ample support to this band of the 
Church, they exhort the King to strengthen the 
defences of the country with men, and to send 
other religious teachers, that they may go into 
the many parts of the land where their services 
arc desired. 

The Father Pareja died the 25th day of July, 
in the year 1628, in Mexico, not long after his 
last work issued from the press of that city. 

FRANCISCO DE FLOUENCIA. 

This priest was born in the peninsula of Flor- 
ida, about the year 1620. Not less than five 
persons bearing the family name were owners 
of houses and lots in St. Augustine as late as 
1764. He studied at the College of San Ilde- 
fonso, city of Mexico, and, in about the twenty- 
third year of his age, took the cassock of the 
order of Jesus. As a teacher of philosophy and 
theology he became eminent, and not less for 
pulpit oratory. From the tribunal of the In- 
quisition, and from the bishops of the kingdom, 
in the course of a long life, he received many 
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evidences both of trnst and esteem. In 1 688 he 
was sent as agent of the convents of the order 
in that province to Madrid and Rome ; the busi- 
ness of which having been transacted by him, 
he was appointed by the general to superintend 
that of all the provinces of the Indias, and in 
consequence he remained some years, at Sevilla. 
lie returned to New Spain, where he died at the 
capital, while in the exercise of pious and religious 
duties, in the seventy-fifth year of his age. 

Among other works ho wrote: Origen de los 
dos Celebres Santuarios de la Xueva Gnlicia 
Obispado de Guadalaxara en la America Septen- 
trional. Noticia Cierta de lo» milagrosos favores. 
. . . Afladida en esta reimpression, . . . 
Mexico, 1757, 4°, 23, 219 pp., two plates; Mcn- 
ologio de los tarones man sefialados en perfection 
religiosa de la Campania de Jesus delaprotincia 
de Nueta-Espafia, Barcelona, 1661, 4°, and Mex- 
ico without date, but about the year 1740, with 
additions by the Padre Oviedo; Historia de 
Xuestra Seflora de los Pemedios, Mexico, 1686, 
and Sevilla, 1746, 4° ; La Estrella del Xorte de 
Mexico, historia de Ntra. Sra. de Guadalupe, 
Mexico, 1688, and Madrid, 1785, 4°; Vida ex- 
emplar, y gloriosa muerte en odio de la Fe del 
Venerable Padre Luis de Medina, martyrizado 
en las Idas que llaman delos Ladrones, 6 Mari- 
anas, Sevilla, 1673, 4°; and Historia de la 
Provincia de la Compafiia de Jesus De Nreva- 
Espafia, Ditidida en oeho Libros. Dedieada d 
S. Francisco de Borja, Fundador de la Provincia, 
y tercero General de la Compafiia. DUptesta 
Por el P. Francisco de Florencia de la misina 
Compafiia, Qualijicador de el S. Officio de la 
Inquisition, y Prefecto de Estudios Mayores en 
el Colegio de S. Pedro y S. Pablo de Mexico. 
Tomo Primero. Con Licencia En Mexico Por 
Jean JosephGtitlena Carraseoso. Afio de M. DC. 
XCIV., one vol. folio, 17, 204 pp., with addi- 
tional engraved title-page. 
The last book is probably of more value at 
^this time than all the rest he has published to- 
gether. Copies of it aro scarce. It contains an 
account of the early Jesuit missions along the 
eastern and southern shores of the United States, 
written at some length from original authorities, 
such as the enterprise of Segura and Quir6s, 
with six other friars, massacred by the savages 
in 1571, at Axacan, in the Chesapeake Bay. 
The narrative, nevertheless, is everywhere dis- 
figured by tales of miracles and the tedious 
recital of unimportant occurrences. 

ALONSO DE BENAVIDSS. 

This friar, of the order of Franciscans, ad- 
dressed a memoir to the King of Spain, in the 
year 1680, concerning the temporal and spirit- 
ual affairs of New Mexico, the character of the 
country, and the nations inhabiting it : 

Memorial 
QUE FRAY IVAN 
De Santandek de la 
Orden de San Francifco, Comiflario General 
de Indias, prefenta a la Magcftad Catolica 
del Rey don Felipe Quarto 
nuestro Seiior. 

Hecho por el Padre Fray Alonso 
de Benauidet Cemijarh del Santo 0/ci»,y Cuftodio que ha 



fido de las Preuincias, y comttrfionri del 

Nueuo- Mexico. 
Trataie en el de los Tesoro* er- 

pirituales, y temporal?*, que la diuina Magestad ha rrani- 
feftado en aquellas connerfiones, y nueuos defcubrimicntot, 
por medio de loa Padrej defta fcrafka Religion. 
Con Licencia 
En Madrid en la Imprenta Real. Afio M. DC. XXX. 

This rare pamphlet in 4to consists of fifty-three 
! leaves. The letter e in the word Teoas, occur- 
ring twice on page 21, and once on 31, is 
changed into i with the pen, in the copy be- 
longing to the liiblioteea National of Madrid, 
and also in one formerly the properly of the 
Colege of the Company of Jesus in Cordova. 
The following are the titles of the chapters: 
Naciones que habitan el camino del Nnevo- 
Mexico. Nacion Mansa del rio del Norte. 
Principio de la nacion Apache. Provincia, y 
nacion do los Piros, Senecu, Socorro, SeuiUcta. 
Minas del Socorro. Nacion Teoas. Nacion 
Qneres. Nacion Tompiras. Nacion Tanos. 
Nacion Peccos. Villa de Santa-Fo. Nacion 
Teoas. Nacion Hemes. Nacion Picuries. Na- 
cion Taos. Penol de Acoma. Nacion Cufli. 
j Nacion Moqui. Ritos desta Gentilidad. Qunn 
bien acuden a las cosas de la Christiandad. Lo 
que deue aquel Rcino a V. Magestad. Fertili- 
J dad de la tierra. Pescado. Caza. Rigor del 

• Temple. Grandiosa nacion Apache. Principio 

• do la conuersion de los Apaches. Conuersion 
| de los Apaches de Xila, y Geroglifico notable de 
| un Capitan Apache. Conversion do los Apaches 
i de Navajo. Apaches Vaqueros del ganado de 

Sibola. Conuersion milagrosa de la nacion Xu- 
mana. Reino de Quivira y Aixaos/ Ocupacion 
Santo, en que los ReUgiosos se entretienen. Costa 
del Sur. Valle de Seftora. Agastan. Sibola. 
Tihues. Ciudad Penol maravilloso. Tnzay- 
an. Cicuyo. Quivira. 

The introduction and conclusion are written 
by the Commissary General of the Indias, Fray 
Juan de Santander, and contain a royal cedula. 
From them may be gathered, that the attempt to 
convert the natives of New Mexico commenced 
more than thirty years before the year 1626, but 
was unsuccessful for the dozen first years. In 
about 1621 the religious establishment was 
raised by the provincial chapter into a evttodia, 
and Benavides was elected custodian of its 
provinces. An order of the Commissary San- 
tander permitted twenty-six ministers to be 
taken to those conversions. In 1627, their num- 
ber having been reduced by death to sixteen 
friars and three servants, a royal order, which 
was carried to cflfect from the province of Santo 
Evangelio of Mexico, directed that thirty others 
bo added with the requisite assistants. 

The first five years of the administration of 
Benavides were attended with signal successes: 
over five hundred thousand persons were con- 
verted to the Christian faith, of whom over 
eighty-six thousand received baptism. This im- 
portant work, which brought a numerous peo- 
ple under the royal authority, the prosperous 
condition of the country, with the discoveries of 
mineral wealth, induced the viceroy of Mexico, 
the Marquis of Cerrnlvo, to order him to report 
thereon in person to the king. In consequence 
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he repaired to court, and on that occasion the 
memoir was prepared, as well from the expe- 
rience and observation of the author, as from a 
varied collection of authentic material afforded 
by the repertory of the Commissary General of 
New Spain. 

The memoir is lucidly and comprehensively 
written. The cause of the destruction of many 
towns, the ruins of which are observed by trav- 
ellers on the Xila River and its affluents, may, 
perhaps, be discovered in the civil wars which 
the writer states have wasted many of those of 
the river Bravo del Norte and its tributaries. 

44 Such arc the inhabitants we have converted 
and baptized in these parts we call New Mexico, 
which is from the first town of the province of 
the Piros, San Antonio Senacu, upward along 
the Del Norte to that of San Cieronimo of Taos, 
comprising in a district of a hundred leagues the 
towns situated on one or the other shore, or on 
branches of that stream seven or eight leagues 
distance from it, together containing a popula- 
tion of near eighty thousand souls. These peo- 
plo and nations, in the time of their paganism, 
were divided into two parties — warriors and 
sorcerers — the former, in opposition to the latter, 
trying to bring the communities under their 
control and subjection. The sorcerers per- 
suaded the people to believe, among other 
things, that they gave the rain and brought the 
crops to the fields, at which the warriors 
scoffed; and thence they had continual civil 
wars, killing each other, and laying waste whole 
towns, in which the devil, as usual, gathered 
his harvest. Their religion, although not strict- 
ly idolatry, was nearly that; for whenever any 
thing was to be attempted, as on the occasion 
of going to war, they made offering of flour and 
other tilings to the scalps they had taken from 
their enemies ; or if they went to hunt, they 
made offering of flour to the heads of deer, 
hares, conies, and other animals ; if to fish, they 
raado offering to the river." 

41 The town of Sevilleta (it is well that your 
Majesty should know) was depopulated by wars 
with other communities, who burned it, and our 
Spaniards gave it that name. The natives, who 
wandered about dispersed among some ridges, 
I brought together and founded the place anew, 
congregating there also many other people, so 
that to-day the town is one of the best that 
your Majesty holds in that country." 

This pamphlet exists also in Latin, with the 
title— 

Relatio, quam Philippo I V. per modum memo- 
rials exhibuit ; in qua agitur do magnis thesau- 
ris spiritualibus et temporalibus Deo adjuvente 
in Novo Mexico detectis. Salisburgi, 1634, 8vo. 

CESAR DE ROCHEFOItT, 

(LOUI8 DE POIKCV.) 

In the year 1G58 a history of the Antilles was 
printed in Holland, with the title Histoire Natu- 
relle et Morale tle» lies Antilles de UAmerique. 
Enriehie de plusieurs belles Jigures des Raretez 
let plus considerable* qui y tout d'ecrites. Avee 
vn Vocabulaire Cara'tbe. A Roterdam. Chez 
Arnold Leers. M. DC. L VIII. The dedication, 
signed C. de Rochcfort, is addressed to Mettire 



Iaques Amproux, Seigneur de Lome, &c, of whom 
there is also given a portrait. Subsequently, we 
learn, there came from the same hand Tableau 
de Vile de Tobago, on de la Nouvell*- Oualehre, 
rune des Antilles de V Amerique. Leyden, 1065, 
reprinted under tho title Relation (Vile, &c, in 
Pari9, and likewise some lesser works. 

Although there lived a person of the name of 
Cesar Rochefort, a native of Belley, born about 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, a ju- 
risconsult, controvertist, and lexicographer, who 
died in 1090, to whom these works were at 
one time attributed, he is considered not to be 
tho writer; but that, according to a note, made 
in a copy of one of the books, by the savant 
Abeille, the author is shown to be Louis de 
Poincy ; and the initials of the name, it has been 
observed, correspond with the capital letters 
placed at the foot of the dedicatory epistle. 

The last edition of the Histoire Naturelle was 
printed in 1081, and, according to O. Rich, is 
like the second (1065), which contains nearly 
eighty pages more than the first, 1658. A third 
edition was published at Lyon, with a different 
title: the three others appeared at Rotterdam. 

j In 1606 the work was printed in London, 4, Eng- 

; lishedbyJ. Davies," as The History of Barbadoes, 
St. Christopher's, Mevis, St. Vincent's, Antego, 
Martinico, Monserrat, and the rest of the Caribby 
Islands, in all XXVIII. It has also appeared in 
Dutch. The seventh and eighth chapters of the 
second book form a strange feature in the work. 
They are a digression from the subject of the 
islands treated of, and we learn that we are in- 
debted for it to an Englishman, Mr. Brigstock, 
44 one of the most curious and inquisitive persons 
in the world, and of great and singular accom- 
plishments," just come from America, who is 
not only acquainted with Florida, but has ''at- 
tained the perfection of the Floridian and Virgin- 
ian languages." With the aid of this assumed 
circumstance, the account lias been carefully 
founded on tho best information that could be 
gathered from books ; and to such extent, in* 
knowing what the broadest idea of the country 
was, at the time, upon which a fiction might be 

j successfully wrought, we may consider it instruc- 

i tive. 

■ Apalachia is described as a country between 
i 33° 25' and 37° of northern latitude, with its 
| metropolis Melilot, at the base of the mountains 
! that on tho east form an impassable barrier di- 
j viding it from English settlements. From the 
j melting of snow that rests the greater part of 
tho year on the summits, the water descends 
along the sides of the sacred mountain of Olaimi, 
forming before tho city a noble lake, whence 
flows out a river, by the Spaniards called Espiritu 
Santo, which, running southward, falls into the 
Bay of Tocobaga (Tampa), while another from 
the same source connects with the river May 
(St. John's) to find its way into the Atlantic 
Ocean. The vale is unsurpassed for beauty, 
breadth, and fertility. Tho birds and flowers 
vie in their coloring. Priests w orship in caves, 
or, singing hymns in temples, cast perfume from 
their altars, in adoration, to the sun. The in- 
habitants in ages gone by had sent out colonies 
into Mexico, and also peopled with Curihs the 
islands in the tropical seas. There could have 
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been no broader suggestion for the tale of tbe 
Valley of Rasselas. 

The fiction, i>erhaps seldom critically exam- 
ined, Htrange to say, has come down as pretty 
good history, in some particulars, quite to the 
close of the second century from the time it was 
published. To judge from what others have 
written, it appears to have assisted Duinont; 
and a geographer of no mean reputation has 
laid out localities on a map corresponding to its 
statements. The influence of these fabrications 
is by no means light, even at present. Probably 
owing to the information afforded by the courte- 
ous Englishman, some persons tell us now that 
the Chatas came from New Spain to the east of 
the Mississippi at the time of the invasion of 
that country by Cortes; and others, that the 
Indians found in Florida were Caribs ascending 
from the southern continent; since a better 
knowledge of the history of the natives has re- 
moved every probability of migrations thence 
westwardly or southwardly. 

The Relacam of the Fidalgo of Elvas has con- 
tributed the names of territories to the enter- 
prising historian, the map of Le Moyne has sup- 
plied the geography, Laudonier some facts, and 
a picture in De Bry the descriptive appearance 
of the king and his train. The work is some- 
what deficient in one particular to engage the 
taste of the present day, having neither an arte 
nor a vocabulary, for which it must be seen that 
Mr. Brigstock was at fault, being for that both 
qualified and competent. Some names, however, 
of no traceable orijrin, are unfortunate in contain- 
ing letters and syllables, which, on a comparison 
with the words in a fragment of the Apalachc 
lately come to light, are shown not to exist in the 
language. These are no fewer than d, j guttural, 
r, x, tl, th and e (a) Spanish. The author has no 
thought of there being more than one tongue, 
existing in dialects; so that ho has freely taken 
names all the way down to the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts quite to the capes of Florida, from most 
of the different nations inhabiting the country, 
Chalaki, Chata, Timuqua, Apalache, and Calosa, 
probably as he found them in books and conve- 
nient on maps. He loses the requisite temper- 
ature in supplying products in American lati- 
tudes; and at the same time unsuitably unites 
in one region the growing of the apple with the 
orange, and wheat with the citron, though ho 
observes that this grain when planted has pro- 
duced no more than stalk. His sacred bird, 
"tonatzuli," is the confounding two of the feath- 
ered tribe in one, uniting the song and size of the 
mocking-bird with the plumage of the many- 
tinted mariposa. 

It is conclusive to add, that at the time of 

Printing this history, in 1658, the country in- 
abited by the Apalachcs, lying east and west 
between the Ausila and Apalaehicola Hi vers, 
not exceeding, perhaps, sixty miles square, was 
in the hands of the missionaries and under the 
military control of Spain ; that in the same year 
the inhabitants, complaining of their lo^ both as 
Christian and loyal men, for having to perform 
compulsory labor on the fort at St. Augustine, 
sought the interposition of their religious teach- 
ers for relief. 

The plausible manner and grave attention to 



little facts, without anywhere straining to sur- 
prise or exaggerate, has given the whole digres- 
sion the appearance of simple truth. The stylo 
wins upon tbe confidence as much as does that 
of De Foe. 

"The Carribians were originary inhabitant) 
of the Septentrional part of America, of that 
country which is now called Florida. They 
camo to inhabit the Islands after they had de- 
parted from amidst the Apalachites, among 
whom they lived a long time ; and they left 
there some of their people, who to this day go 
under the name of Carribians. But their first 
origine is from tbe Cofachites, who only 
changed their denomination, and were called 
Carribians in the country of the Apalachites, as 
we shall see anon." 

"These Apalachites make it their boast, that 
they had propagated certain colonies a great 
way into Mexico; and they show to this day a 
great road by land, by which they affirm that 
their forces marched into those parts. The in- 
habitants of the country, upon their arrival, 
gave them the name of Tlatuici, which signi- 
fies mountaineers or highlanders, for they were 
more hardy and more generous than they. They 
planted themselves in a quarter like that from 
which they came, situate at the foot of the 
mountains, in a fertile soil, where they built a 
city, as near as they could like that which they 
had left behind them, whereof they are pos- 
sessed to this day. They are so united there by 
intermarriages and other bonds of peace, that 
they make up but one people with them ; nor, 
indeed, could they well be discerned one from 
the other, if they had not retained several words 
of their originary language, which is the only 
observable difference between them." 

" Their language is very smooth, and very 
plentiful in comparisons. That spoken by the 
captains, and all persons of quality, is more ele- 
gant and fuller of flourishes thnn that of the 
common sort of people. Their expressions are 

I very precise, and their periods short enough. 

I While they are yet children they learn several 
songs, made by the Jonas in honor and commen- 
dation of the sun. They are also acquainted 
with several other pieces of poetry, wherein 
they have comprehended the most memorable 
exploits of their kings, out of a design to per- 

| petuate the memory thereof among them, and 
the more easy transmit it to their posterity." 

FRANCISCO DE AY ETA. 

This friar, of the order of Saint Francis, is the 
author of several works. According to Pinelo, 
he was a writer of much energy of pen, and 
little respectful of bishops. He wrote Apologia 
del Orden de S. FraneUco en la America^ says 
Beristain, printed in 1690, without name of place 

; or date. The title of a book by him, perhaps 
the same work, is given by Pinelo, Verdad Vin- 
dicada ; a supposed copy of the utmost rarity, 
now present, bears the superscription on the 
cover, La Verdad Defendida. These different 

I titles may alone have led to the conclusion, pro- 
bably erroneous, that there are as many differ- 
ent books. Bareia (Enmyo Cro ), who calls the 
work of which he speaks Re«pue*ta to the Memo- 
rial en Derecho of Juan Ferro Machado, says 
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that it was printed in Madrid, which is proba- 
ble, and in 1690, the year ut least it was written 
in, as appears on the second page of folio ninety- 
four in the book at hand. 

La Verdad De/endida is a folio volume in 
parchment cover, of two hundred and twenty- 
Beven folios, without title-page, place of publi- 
cation, or date, and is a response to the Memo- 
rial of Machado, presbyter, native and resident 
of Havana, Visitor-General of Florida, by Fa- 
ther friar Francisco de Ayeta, Custodian of the 
Province of Santo Evangelio, and Procurador- 
General of all the Provinces of the Indias. It is 
preceded by a synopsis of nineteen pages, rela- 
tive to the official papers and proceedings on the 
misconduct of the Franciscan mission in Florida, 
as charged by the Governor and Captain-Gene- 
ral, Don Juan Marqucz Cabrera, in a letter of 
December, 1G80, to the King, and on the recom- 
mendation contained in a letter of August, 1655, 
addressed by the Governor, Don Diego Rebo- 
lledo, advising that the religious establishment 
there be changed into an Abadia, because of its 
distance from Cuba, of which bishopric it formed 
a part; and this synopsis is followed by a DU- 
eurto of twenty-six pages, by Machado, respect- 
ing all the matter contained in the foregoing, | 
made after Ids official visita to Florida, and is 
probably the work styled Memorial en Derecho. 

It appears that a newly-appointed bishop of 
Cuba had arrived at that island from Spain, 
with instructions to look into the condition of 
affairs in Florida ; but finding himself sick, and 
that other duties nearer to his cathedral church 
required his attention, he delegated that au- 
thority, with the royal instructions, to Ferro 
Machado, appointing him Visitador and Vicar- 
General of Florida in January, 1688, he being a 
civilian, a man of prudence, nndt of wealth, a 
native of the island, of noble connections, and 
zealous in the interest of religion and the king. 
The provinces of Florida, the principal of which 
were Apalache, Guale, Timuqua, San Antonio, 
Mayaca, Apalachicoli, Caueta, Casita, and Mo- 
vila, had not been visited by a bishop for a period 
of ninety years ; and tho task was now per- 
formed gratuitously, the vicar bearing every 
expense, and even dividing the few emoluments 
he received on the way among the poor of tho 
country. 

The response of Ayeta lets us very little into 
the actual state of affairs at that time in Florida, 
lie does not disprove or deny the allegation that 
the Franciscans inflicted chastisement on every 
grade of society among the natives, and employed 
them upon the grounds about the convents and 
in other labor without recompense, contrary to 
the laws ; but he charges the Visilador with being 
desirous of having the appointment to the Abadia 
he recommends, and that the Governor, Mar- 
quez Cabrera, in preferring charges against the 
mission, sought to be avenged for the discoun- 
tenance the members had shown him for his ex- 
cesses. Machado's authority was disputed by 
the Franciscans because he was not of their 
order; and, as he says nothing of what he saw, 
it is to be presumed" that he was not permitted 
to make examination either of the spiritual or 
temporal affairs of the natives, or of the state of 
the mission. 



cAblos de sigOenza y gongora. 

The reputation that has come to us of this 
personage is that he was the possessor of taste, 
varied learning, and accomplishment. His many 
works, all of them small, are known now rather 
by their titles than their text. Many of them 
perhaps were never published ; copies of others 
that exist are extremely scarce, and some are no 
longer to be found. Among contemporary 
writers he has the fame of a poet, philosopher, 
mathematician, historian, antiquary, and critic. 
A native of Mexico, in the year 1660 he received 
the cassock there of a Jesuit priest in the fifteenth 
year of his age; in 1770 he closed his career at 
the same city, where magnificent funeral cere- 
monies were accorded to his remains by the 
members of his order. For his mathematical 
proficiency he was invited to Paris by Louis 
XIV., an honor he modestly declined, satisfied 
with the dignity of professorship in the Univer- 
sity of his country, and the title of Cosmografo- 
litgio conferred on him by Don Carlos II. An 
ardent student of the language and antiqui- 
ties of Mexico, by industry he brought together 
many maps and memorials of her past history, 
increased in amount by tho bequest made to him 
by Ixtlilxochitl. These, which he left at the 
time of his death to the Colego Maximo de San 
Pedro y San Pablo, were in twenty-eight vol- 
umes, of which only eight remained in 1760, 
and these, after the expulsion of the Jesuits, al- 
together disappeared. 

In the year 1693, SigOenza was taken by the 
Viceroy Galvez from the stations he filled of 
chaplain and of almoner to the archbishop, to 
accompany a party that was about to explore 
the northern shore of the Gulf of Mexico. He 
wrote an account of this expedition under the 
Admiral Andres del Pez, printed in folio, pp. 32, 
of which an interesting epitome is preserved 
in the Ensayo cronolbgico para la Hist or ia de la 
Florida, by Cardenas (Harcia), who gives the 
title of it : Description de la Baia de Santa Maria 
de Galve, (antes Pancacola) de la Moeila, y Rio 
de la Palicada 6 Misisipi, en la Costa Septen- 
trional del Seno Mexicano. 

Of the works by SigQenza most likely to inter- 
est the American reader are, to judge from their 
subjects : HUtoria del imperio de los Chichime- 
cas, Genealog'ms de los Be yes Megicanos, A nota- 
tion es cr'Uiciis d las obras de Bernal Diaz del 
Castillo y Torquemada, Hutoria de la Protincia 
de Tejas ; but none of these writings appear ever 
to have been in print. Manifiesto Jilosojico con- 
tra las Cometas, Mexico, 1681, 4°, was drawn 
out by an anxious state of the public mind re- 
specting the calamitous portent of the comet 
which appeared in November of the year before. 
The Manifiesto, nevertheless, found adversaries ; 
two of them, the Father Kino and Dr. Martin 
de la Torre, he severally answered. 

Sigueuza wrote likewise (which was printed, 
according to Pinelo, about the years 1693-4) an 
account of the recovery of New Mexico from 
the memorable revolt of the natives during the 
administration of Don Antonio Otermiu : Mrr- 
curio volante eon las Xoticias de la recuperation 
de las Protincias del nueto Mexico conscgnida 
par D. Diego Vargas Zapata y Lvxdn Ponce de 
Leon, Gobemador y Capitan General de aquel 
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Meyno, eteribiola por especial orden del Exmo. Se- 
ller Conde de Galie, Virrey Gobemador y CapiUtn 
General del Hey no de Xuera Etpalla, I). Carlo* 
de Siguema y Gongora, Cotmografo de S. M. en 
etto* dichm Regno*, Cathedral ieo Jubiliado de 
Mathematics* en la Ara/lemia Mexicana. Some 
extracts translated from a copy in manuscript of 
this little work may give an idea of the writer's 
style and the scope of his essay. 

"The truly admirable manner, seldom known in 
history, by which the extensive kingdom of New 
Mexico was subjected to the gentle yoke of the Gos- 
pel, thrown off in yean gone by, and ihe ease with 
which it was reunited to the royal crown of Cast ilia, 
to which it shamelessly refused obedience, at the 
same time that in its apostasy it denied God, requires 
for its relation not the ephemeral leaves that are here 
together, but many sheets of large volume for its per- 
petual endurance; but the grandeur of the deed, with- 
out the heightening of rhetoric, I think will be pre- i 
nerved without ths ao desiderata, whde heroic resolu- 
tions shall havo their due place, of which number the 
present is one ; and the importance of the discourse, 
more than the words, be they few or many, must 
ever give it estimation in the public memory. 

" With sufficient intercourse to pass life in abund- 
ance and comfort, to appearances the Catholic religion 
well founded, time went on until the Indians, for 
frivolous reason's took possession of ail their towns, 
desirous, perhaps, of tho idle life led by their Gentile 
uetghbors, and, more certain, becauso of the innate 
hatred they bear to Spaniards (I suppose originally 
only among some few), they began, little and big, with 
a secrecy hitherto unknown in affairs, to counsel an 
insurgency. For the long period of fourteen years 
this discussion lasted, without the Spaniards, or the 
religious teachers more intimately associated with j 
them, having any knowledge or even a suspicion of 
their design ; and universally agreeing in the execu- 
tion of tho treason, and to abandon Christianity for 
ever, they appointed the loth day of August of the 
year 1 G80 to effect the purpose. 

" Witli tho pretext of attending church, as was usual 
on festivo days, at sunrise, the time assigned by com- 
mon understanding to be the fatal hour, they were 
found in tho convents with their arms, which they 
discharged in tho first fury of their onset. Thence 
they weot to where the Spaniards were to be found, 
and, in the short period of half an hour, they accom- 
plished the premeditated purpose of many years. 
The least done was taking the liveB of some five 
hundred persons in that brief time, among whom j 
twenty-one ministers lost theirs by violent ignomin- i 
ies and torture; the most, the profanation of tho 
churches, trampling on tho prostrate images, and 
treating with ridicule the sensible accidents of the 
euchariat. What more can I add after this abomina- 
tion? There remains no matter for astonishment 
that not one stono of the convents and temples re- 
mained lying on another; that upon the fowls, sheep, 
and fruit-trees of Castilla, aud even the wheat, they 
turned their fury in their detestation of the Spanish 
people." 

EARLT FRENCH WRITERS ON AMERICA. 

JACQUES CAJITIER, CIIA.MM.AI<C, ASD LIWTARUOT. — THE JESt~(T 
AND RECOLLECT MtRBIONARlRR. — MONASTIC BIOGRAPHY. — LA 
■ALLE AMU Til* STRAW) K ACCOUNT* Of HIS EXfLORAtlOKS. 
— TRAVELLERS.— TUB. UtSTOlU ASS. 

France, to which wo look for all that has in 
literature the most exquisite perfume of high 
polish, refined taste, if not chastened beauty, en- 
acted around the English colonies a drama of 
wonderful interest; she revived before the eyes 



of the dull settlers on the Atlantic coast scenes 
of heroism, devotedness, adventure, magnanim- 
ity, skill, and stategy enough to give us a half- 
dozen epics, and she could not do all this with- 
out giving America a place in her literature. 
Yet we must confess France always rather over- 
looked her glorious American Empire, and Can- 
ada, Ixtuisiana, the Maine woods and their noble 
tribes, the Ohio and the mighty river that gathers 
its waters to a stream already swelled by a river 
mightier than itself, the wide prairie, tho roving 
Indian of the North, tho more polished Natchez 
of the South, the career of the adventurer and 
of the missionary, creations almost unequalled, 
evoked little in tho literature of the mother 
country. The themes so favornbly furnished by 
New France were despised : The Jnmontille of 
Thomas stands almost alone, but New France 
had a literature of its own. Its early explorers 
were men often of high culture : their writings, 
ever unstudied, have a charm, and by their num- 
ber form no inconsiderable portion of tho library 
of early American books. French America opens 
with Verrazano, but Franco has never published 
his voyage, and thus ignores or disowns him. 
Jacques Cartier, of St. Malo, noble hotnme, whose 
first voyage, like Verrazano's, comes to us in an 
Italian dress, begins the scries of French- Ameri- 
can writers. The voyage of Columbus was 
doubtie3s talked over by his cradle, and stories 
told of fishermen who had long before known 
this New World, about which Spain was so ex- 
ultant. Postel says that they had caught cod 
off Newfoundland" for sixteen centuries then, 
but Postel should have been more modest. 

Cartier, born at St. Malo, in December, 1494, 
was first sent to explore tho New World in 
1584. His first voyage made known Newfound- 
land, Anticosti, Gaspe. and the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence.* The next year lie entered tho river, and, 
laying up his vessels in the St. Charles, near 
Quebec, began the first French colony, explored 
the river to Montreal, and, if seeing is discover- 
ing, discovered New England, whose green moan- 
tains he beheld from the beautiful summit of 
the mountain which is, as he well termed it, 
perfectly royal. His colony had the experience 
of all European attempts. The episcopal blessing 
in the cathedral of St. Malo, given to himself 
and his crew by the bishop, did not ward off 
the evil. Cartier sought relief from his miseries 
in an appeal to the Consolatrix Atfiictorum, and 
a pilgrimage vowed to our Lady of Roc Ama- 
dour, in his belief, won deliverance. He, however, 
abandoned the country in 1536, and returning 
published the narrative of his voyage : Brief Recit 
et tuccincle narration de la navigation faiete 
h yules de Canada, Ilochelage et Saguenay et 
autre*, auee particuliere* incur*, langage, et 
ccremonie* de* habitant d'icelle* ; fort delectable 
d teoir. A tee Priuilege. On le* it end d Pari* 
au tecond pillier en la grand mile du Palais, et 
en la rue neufse Nottrc Dame a Vemeigne de 
Vetcu de frdee, par Ponce lioft t diet Fauckeur, 
et Anthoine le Clercfrere*. 1545. 



• This anpoorr-d for the first time In Rnmiuio, Vint w-a»rranii- 
lstvd into French and published at Ruiien in lu»S: n reprint of 
this has just twen issued by Truss, uf Paris, and tell* as of ft 
French version older than it, recently discovered. 
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"What a picture of bookselling at Paris have 
we not here ! But, alas ! we cannot forget poor 
Etienne Dolet, at this very moment under sen- 
tence and soon to die for publishing books lie had 
not read too carefully. Cartier is a simple, 
charming narrator, full of piety, an attentive 
observer, telling what he saw and giving what 
he heard, for you to sill it ; jotting down Indian 
words, and a precious vocabulary. His subse- 
quent voyages have come down only in fragments, 
and this remains his monument, and no unworthy 
one for the father of New France. 

The next French colony had all the essence of 
romance. Florida attracted the eye of Coligny, 
who, unconscious that Spain had already pro- 
nounced the doom and planned the crafty exe- 
cution of the Frenchman who attempted to set- 
tle the Land of Flowers, sent out Ribaut, whose 
narrative, " The whole and true Discoverye of 
Terra Florida," preserved by Ilakluyt, in 
his volume of 1563, is jejune enough. There 
was no graphic pen to describe the revolt at 
Charlesfort, the sufferings, the anguish, the flight 
attempted by sea, by men who never thought of 
making the fertile soil give them a subsistence; 
the horrors of life amid the firmament above 
and the firmament below. Rene Laudonnicre, or 
more probably Laudouimere, who succeeded 
Ribaut, and escaped his unhappy doom, wrote : 
VHistoire des Trot* Voyages des Francois en la 
Floride, which Rasanier published in his Ilistoire 
Rotable de la Floride situee es Inden Occiden- 
tals, d Paris chez Guillaume Attvray, 1586, 
8vo. His style is easy and graceful, well turned 
and polished, yet he impresses you with his 
truth, a»d gives details of the highest value as to 
the two settlements, the first on the harbor of 
Port Royal, now so familiar, the second at the 
mouth of the St. John. The plain narrative 
style of the Northern pilot is here followed by 
one who is more of a courtier and man of letters. 
His three voyages are one of the most pleasing 
volumes in our collection, and no narrative 
drawn from them at all surpasses them; he 
never loses his French self-possession and 
equanimity, and shows none of the passion and 
real which seem almost unavoidable. Le Chal- 
leux, the honest carpenter, Ilistoire memorable 
du dernier Voyage attx Index, 1565-0, and Le 
Moyne de Morgues, the artist whoso sketches Des 
Bry used so well, and who wrote his Brevis Nar- 
ratio to accompany the engravings in the second 
part of the well-known collection, with the Let- 
ter of a Volunteer from Rouen, and the Appeal 
of the widows and orphans whom the cruelty 
of Menendez had deprived of all, make up the 
literature of tho French colony. As Le Moyue 
is the artist, our pious Challeux is the poet, pre- 
facing and closing his narrative with verses. 
Of the uncertain authorof Gourgues 1 Voyage little 
need be said ; it is Sallustian in its conciseness, its 
philosophical spirit, its speeches and its complete- 
ness as a monograph. 

France, driven from tho South, again attempts 
to colonize the North, and here it finds a scholarly 
pen to narrate its doings. While Champlain, 
worthy successor of Cartier, with all his zeal 
and skill, with a hardihood, a spirit of explora- 
tion and adventure seldom equalled, described, 
in successive volumes of voyages from 1603 to 



f 1632, the progress of his discovery from Chat- 
ham Harbor and Capo Cod up the St. Lawrence 
and Ottawa to Lake Huron, striking southward 
theneo to Onondaga, as he did more eastwardly 
to the lake which, in spite of our forefathers, we 
call by his name, Lescarbot, a lawyer of Park, 
who went for a time to Port Royal, the present 
Annapolis, a man of cultivated mind, Catholic in 
pretence, Protestant in reality, full of resource 
and activity, gave life to the little colony, cheered 
it in its trials, and wrote his Muses de la Novtello 
France, while collecting material for his HU- 
toire de la Nourelle France, contenant le$ naviga- 
' tions, decouvertes et habitations faites par lea 
■ Francois es Indes Occidentals et Kouvelle 
1 France, sous Vaveu et authorite de nos Roix trte 
Chrestiens, et les diverse* /ortvnes d'iceu^ en 
Vexecvthn de ces choses depuis cent ans jnsqu > & 
Ami," published at Paris in 1609, and with 
successive enlargements and alterations in 1611 
and 1618. 

This stout volumo of 888 pages, containing 
besides Les Muses de la Kouvelle France, pub- 
lished before any one thought of New Eng- 
land, and before the Dutch had gaiued a foot- 
[ hold on the rocky isle of Manhattan, gives first 
1 Cartier's voyages and the history of French 
Florida before it enters on the history of the 
colony which De Monts began on Boon Island, in 
our State of Maine, and then transferred to Port 
Royal. His cultivated mind turned his leisure 
to account : his descriptions of the country, its 
productions, the Indians, their life, habits, and 
customs, aro full and highly interesting. Ilak- 
luyt, no mean judge, found it so, and at once in- 
duced one U P. Erondello " to translate and publish 
the same year, 1609, tho most important part of 
I it. (Nova Francia: or the Description of that 
j part of New France which is one Continent 
with Virginia. London, 1609.) The later editions 
enter into the disputes between Poutrincourt and 
the Jesuits, in which he sides warmly against 
the latter. 

The Jesuit missionary, Father Peter Biard of 
Grenoble, for a time at Port Royal, and subse- 
' quently at Mount Desert in Maine, where his 
projected missionary colony was crushed by Ar- 
; gal, wrote under the more modest title of Jtela- 
I tion de la Kouvelle France, de ses terres, naturel 
i du pays et de ses habitans, item Du Voyage des 
Fires lesuites aux dictes contrees et de ce qu'ils y 
out faict jusques a leur prinse par les Anglois 
(Lyon, Louis Muguet, 1616), an account of his 
labors, and of the destruction of his most cher- 
ished hopes, by an English outrage, which left 
one of his fellow-religious dead on the island, 
and bore himself and another oft' as prisoners. 
His little work is the first of the series of Jesuit 
Relations, so well known by tho use which our 
historians, general and local, have made of them, 
and which form one of the most curious and 
valuable collections of historical matter that 
we possess. "The history of their labors is 
connected with the origin of every celebrated 
town in the annals of French America: not a 
cane was turned nor a river entered but a Jesuit 
led the way." The hardy explorations of the 
French, and the adventurous missions of the 
Jesuits, penetrated to almost every part of the 
I country. Before Eliot had begun his labors near 
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Boston, a Jesuit was teaching a kindred tribe on 
the Kennebec ; another, a prisoner among the 
Mohawks, was, through the Huron language, 
which he had mastered, instructing the Indians 
within a day's march of Albany, after having 
labored in Upper Canada and planted the cross nt 
Lake Superior. Men of education, noting and de- 
scribing as they see matters before them, they 
have left us narratives, unstudied, untriramed, and 
unedited, which are of the highest value. When 
we consider that Jesuits proposed the first re- 
ciprocity and neutrality treaty, discovered the 
Salt Springs of Onondaga, the oil Bprings of 
Western New York, the copper mines of Lake 
Superior, which a lay brother worked a century 
and a half ago, made the first wine in Canada, 
raised the first wheat in Illinois, and the first 
sugar in Louisiana, and drew attention to the 
ginseng as an article for Chinese trade, we may 
form some idea of the variety of their wanderings. 

When the colony of Canada, seized by Kirk, 
was restored in 1632, the Jesuit Relations, as a 
connected series, began, and comprise forty- 
one volumes, of which few complete sets are 
known. They appeared annually until 1672, 
when the publication was suspended. The series 
had become extremely rare, and of one volume 
the only known copy perished in the destruction 
of the Parliament Library ; but having been 
copied and reprinted in fac-simile by Mr. 
James Lenox, of New York, Canada was enabled 
to reprint, in 1858, in three large octavo volumes, 
the series under the title, Relations de* Jetuitet, 
eontenant ee qui t y e*t passe de plus remarquabU 
dan* let Missions des Pert* de la Compaqnie de \ 
Jesus dans la Noutelle France (Quebec, Cote, 
1858). 

Dr. E. B. O'Callaghan has given a bibliographi- 
cal account of these volumes with sketches of the 
several editors, the superiors of the Missions nt I 
the time. Mr. James Lenox, besides reprinting I 
the Relation already mentioned and another of 
almost equal scarcity, printed, in the style of the 
old Relations, from a manuscript, a Relation for 
the year 1674, and the Relation of the voyage of 
Father Marquette,* as well as the narrative of 
Father Druillette's embassy to Boston and Ply- 
mouth in 1650-1. Mr. John G. Shea also printed, 
from manuscripts in the same style, Dablon's 
Relation for the year 1672-3, and his Relation 
embracing the years 1673 to 1679 (since re- 
printed, with additions from other manuscripts, 
at Paris) ; the Relations of the Fathers Bigot on 
their Abnaki mission of Sillery and St. Francis 
for 1684, 1685, and 1701; the curious autobi- 
ography of the aged Father Chaumont ; Milet's 
account of his captivity among the Oneidas 
in 1690-1; a Relation for the year 1696, &c ; 
Father James Gravier's account of his Illinois 
mission in 1693, of his voyage down the Missis- 
sippi in 1700, and of affairs in Louisiana in 1708, 
as well as Father Isaac Jogues' account of New 
Netherlands, which he issued also, as became a 
New Yorker, in a more sumptuous style, with a 
fac-simile of the manuscript. These, with two 
volumes of letters issued in Paris by Father 
Carayon, and the charming little volume, Les 



• Printed IrM fully by Thcrenot. Pnrls, 1681 f reprinted by 
Rich, 1345X Md in Pntcb, Ltyden, Vender A*, 1707. 
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Vceux de* Huron* et de* Abnaquit d Notre Dams 
de Chartret, public* pour la premUre foi* cCapri* 
les manuscrits de* Archive* d' Eure-et- Loir avec Us 
Lettre* de* Mitsionnaire* Catholique* au Canada, 
urn Introduction et de* note* par M. Doublet ds 
Boitthibault (Chartres, Noury-Coquard, 1857), 
comprise the French printed accounts of the 
labors of these men in the seventeenth century, 
to which may be added the work of the patient 
sufferer Father Bressani, who, returning to his 
native Italy, issued his l *Breve Relatione fFAl- 
cvne Mittioni de PP. delta Compagnia di 
Git** nella Nuova Franeia" (Macerata, Grisci, 
1653, 4", 128 pp.), of which a French transla- 
tion was published at Montreal in 1852 (8°, 
336 pp.) by the learned Father Felix Martin, and 
the work of Father Francis Du Creux : Hutoriet 
Canadensis teu Nova Francun, Libri Decern, ad 
annum usque Chritti MDCLXVI. (Paris, Cra- 
lnoisy, 1664.) 

The well-known Lettre* Edifiante* et Curieu- 
tet contain a few letters of Jesuit missionaries 
from America, but this country occupies a very 
small part in that work. They are letters of 
Kale from Maine, Marest from Hudson's Bay and 
Illinois, le Petit and others from Louisiana. 

Of Canada itself the Jesuits were not the mis- 
sionary pioneers. If the supposed Benedictines 
of Cartier have left no note, the Recollects, as one 
of the stricter branches of the Franciscan order 
are called, compensate a century later. Sagard, 
a brother, not apparently a lay brother, but one 
intended for orders, enriches this part of our 
collections with his work, entitled, Le Grand 
Voyage du Pay* de* Huron*, ritue en VAmiriaus 
vers La Met douce, it dernier* confin* d* la NoU' 
telle Prance, dite Canada, die, Ac. Avec un 
Dictionnairs de la langue Huronne (Paris, 
Morean, 1632), and four years later with his 
Histoire du Canada, et Voyages que le* Frere* 
Mineurt Recollect* y ontjaict* pour la conuertion 
de* Infidelle*, divise* en quatre liure* (Paris, 8on- 
nius, 1636). The works of the good Franciscan 
are gossipy, prolix, naive, and full of interest* 
ing matter as to the Indians among whom he 
lived, and whose manners and customs down to 
minutiffl we scarcely dare express, lie describes 
in two goodly volumes, some 1,500 pages in all, 
consecrated mainly to a nation inhabiting some 
thirty square miles on Lake Huron, and printed 
at Paris, before Virginia or New England had 
dreamed of a history, or learned the language of 
any of their tribes. 

The later volumes of Champlain cover the 
same ground as Sagard, more methodical, more 
of the world, not polished, but genial, enterpris- 
ing, interested, and interesting. 

The literature of Canada as a colony was al- 
most a blank. With a college nt Quebec, Can- 
ada, like New England and its seminary of 
learning, produced no writer who enters into 
the general field of literature. Thero were no 
poets, of course no novelists or dramatists, no 
general historians, no writers on philosophy, 
science, or art ; and even in the field of religious 
literature, in the French as in the English colony, 
religious history and biography include almost 
all, there being no religious disputes in Canada 
to call forth a polemical literature. 

Mother Mary, of the Incarnation, wrote letters 
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fall of unction, beauty, and vigor of thought, as 
well as of great familiarity with all the secrets 
of spiritual life, bnt her minor works enjoyed 
only a cloister fame — they were never printed, 
and are lost. The life of this foundress of the 
Ursolines was written by her son, Dotn Claude 
Martin, and subsequently by Charlevoix (12°, 
Thomelin, 1724). The life of Mother Catharine 
de St. Augustin, a religious of the Hotel Dieu, 
by Father Paul Ragueneau (12°, Paris, Lambert, 
1671); and the history of the house by Mother 
Juchereau (12°, Montanban, 1723). Cholonec 
wrote the life of the famous Catharine Tehgak- 
kwita, the holy maiden of the Mohawk, abridged 
in the Lettres Edifiantc*. The early annals of 
the Ursulines of New Orleans have been printed 
from the manuscript in Mr. Shea's series ; the 
Abb6 de la Tour gave a brief biography of 
Bishop Laval, and the missionaries of the semi- 
nary of Quebec, whose letters on their Mississippi 
labors have been published by Mr. Shea, close 
the century. 

Toward the close of the seventeenth century 
the religious era had passed, and a new school of 
writers appears. As a sort of link joining the old 
and new, stand the Recollects Le Clercq and 
Hennepin; the hitter in his voyages, of which 
editions are numerous ; the former in his Pre- 
mier Etaldusement de la Foi dan* la Noutelle 
France (Paris, 1601, 2 vols. 12mo), and Nou- 
velle Relation dela Gatpesie (Paris, 1691, 12mo). 
The former, after a brief history of the early 
Recollects missions and their restoration, is de- 
voted chiefly, like the work of Hennepin, to the 
discoveries undertaken in the West by La Salle, 
who followed up the trace of Joliet and Father 
Marquette. 

Le Clercq "writes agreeably, is sometimes led 
away by imagination, but never attained the 
popularity of Hennepin, one of the most attrac- 
tive of raconteurs, whose works, though full of 
matters doubtful to the highest degree, still re- 
tain their hold on the public taste. La Salle's 
voyage called forth, also, a work by Joutel, 
Journal Hittorique du Dernier Voyage que 
feu M. de la Sale Jit dan* le Qolfe de ilcxi- 
que, &c. (Paris, 1713), one ascribed to Tonti, 
but repudiated, and a work by La Salle's 
brother, M. Cavelier, which Mr. Shea has of late 
rescued from loss in his collection; and a sin- 
gular imposture, printed in the same collec- 
tion, Extrait de la Relation dee Aventure* et 
Voyage de Mathieu Sagean (New York, Cra- 
moisy Press, 1868). In a literary point of view 
these works are curious, if alone for their 
scepticism. Le Clercq doubts whether the Jesu- 
its wrote any of their Relations; denies Mar- 
quette's discovery of the Mississippi ; Hennepin 
claims that most of Le Clercq was stolen from his 
manuscripts, that Membre's journal is his, that 
Le Clercq never wrote the work, and that his 
own first work was false in saying that he went 
straight up to St. Anthony's Falls, when he 
really went to the Gulf of Mexico. J. Tonti 
disavowed the work under his name, and Joutel 
cautions his readers against what Cavelier wrote, 
while Sagean, by a wild story of a pretended 
discovery of an El Dorado, actually imposed on 
the French Government, and was sent out to 
, to explore it still further. 



Then come the travellers. La Hontan — Kou- 
veauz Voyage* de M. le Baron de La Hontan 
dant VAmerique Septentrionalc (3 vols. 12mo, A 
La Haye, 1703) — popular, irreligious, without 
truth or patriotism, somewhat milder in his 
invention of his Long River than Sagean, but 
who, wanting to make an Indian, nick-named 
Grand Gueule, look well, in print, and ignorant 
of his real name, transformed the French sbrng 
by a convenient twist into the somewhat stately, 
Grangula, whose eloquent haranptie, the pure/ 
coinage of La Hontan and Geudreville, we learned 
and declaimed in boyhood. Le Beau, Boasu, and 
other travellers then appear. f 

Superior to these in some points is the strnnpe 
work of Nicholas Parrot, a Western pioneer?. 
Maurt et Couttumet dee Sautage*. 

Bishop St. Valier gave a tract, Etat Pretent de 
VEgliee et de la Colonic Francaise dan* la Sou- 
telle France (Paris, 1687). 

The next era brought those who professed to 
write the history of the colony. In 1721, Bacr 
queville de la Potherie gave a JJittoire de, 
VAmerique Septcntrionale, in four volumes, a 
series of letters in which he draws freely from 
Perrot and French official documents, but gives 
nothing worthy of the name he adopts. 

The field, open for a good history of the Frenoh 
colony, was entered now by Father Francis 
Xavier de Charlevoix, of the Society of Jesus, 
whom we will honor by the full name and addi- 
tion to which he so jealously adhered in life. 
Some years spent in Canada, a journey through 
all French America, by order of the court, access 
to state papers and the archives of the religious 
order to which ho belonged, experience and skill 
as a practised writer, a clear head, and an ability 
to analyze, arrange, and describe, fitted him for 
his work. His Ilittoire et Detcription General* 
de la Noutelle France, avee le Journal Hittorique 
d'un voyage fait par Tordre du Roi dant VA mi- 
rique Septcntrionale (2 vols. 4°, Paris, Giffart, 
1744), a work which beyond all doubt leaves far 
behind all our colonial histories, will always re*> 
main a standard work, and the appreciative notice 
which Gibbon makes of it will shield us from 
any exaggeration. 

His work, and that of Lafiteau, Meeur* de* 
Sautage* Ameriquaint, compare* aux Maurt det 
Premiere Tempt (2 vols. 4°, Paris, Saugrain, 
1724), a work crammed with learning, but not 
always wisely employed, in his attempt to trace 
American tribes from nations of the Old World, 
were both, in part at least, so tradition says* 
written in the parsonage still standing at Sault 
St. Louis. Charlevoix adds a Botany of value : 
this, with Lafiteau's tract on the ginseng and the 
labors of Governor de la Galissoniere, show the 
cultivation of science. These close the French 
literature in Canada, as do Dumont's Memoir** 
Jlittoriquee tur la Louieiane, eon tenant ee qui ett 
arrive de plu* memorable depuit Vannee 16H7 jut- 
au y d present (2 vols. 12°, Paris, Bauche, 1752), and 
Le Page du Pratz, JJittoire de la Louisiana (Paris, 
De Bure, 1758), both good books, close that of 
Louisiana down to the period when the lilies of 
France, which the Canadian Iberville had borne 
in triumph from the equator to the pole, censed 
to kiss the breeze on the Western continent. 

The final struggle found no historian in France, 
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the modest and valuable work of Pouchot, Me- 
moires tur la Dernicre Guerre de VAmerique 
Septentrional* entre la France et V Angleterre 
(8 vols. 12°, Yverdon, 1781), being the only work 
that Appeared on the subject, and the only con- 
tribution to the military history of the French 
colonial era, till the Journal de la Guerre du Mi- 
tieipi eontre let Chicachaspar unojficier deVarmie 
deM.de Noaiellee, and Relatione Diverse* tur la 
BataUle du Malenguele, were recently published. 

HARVARD COLLEGE. 
Vol. I., pp. 8-16. 

President Walker was succeeded on his retire- 
ment from his office, at the beginning of 1860, by 
the oldest member of the faculty, Professor C. 
O. Felton, who brought to the station the pres- 
tige of distinguished and classical scholarship, 
an equal acquaintance with modern letters, and 
social powers which were the delight of his 
friends. We have already * traced his literary 
career. Previous to his acceptance of the pres- 
idency he had made two visits to Europe, in 
both of which the classio land of Greece, the 
favorite subject of his studies, engaged most of 
his time and attention. The proceedings at his 
inauguration as president, in July, 1860, were 
of much interest, his address on that occasion 
being distinguished by his sober and earnest 
estimation of the duties of his office, based 
upon more than thirty years of college life, 
passed in the service of the university, and the 
unaffected warmth with which he commended 
the influence of those classic studies with which 
he had so long been identified. 44 To the end of 
time," said he, 14 the great classic authors of 
Greece and Rome will be the models of all that 
is noble in expression, elegant in style, chastened 
in taste. Doubtless the human race advance in 
general knowledge and culture, and in command 
over the facts of nature and the laws of dy- 
namics, as they move on through the ages. Hut 
the twin peaks of Parnassus still rise, and only 
one poet soars to the side of Homer. The Bema i 
stands silent and solitary in Athens, and no 
orator has ascended its steps and plucked the 
crown from the brow of Demosthenes." 

Dr. Felton held the presidency for t wo years, 
till his death, which occurred while on his way 
to Washington, D. C, at the residence of his 
brother, in Chester, Pa., February 26, 1862. His 
loss was much regretted, not only by the universi- 
ty which he had served so long and faithfully, but 
by the various learned and other institutions of 
which he was a member. 44 We hardly know," 
said President Winthrop, before the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, 44 which will be most 
missed in the sphere from which he has been so 
prematurely removed — his thorough scholar- 
ship or his genial fellowship." A memorial ser- 
mon was preached the Sunday after the funeral, 
by the Rev. Dr. Andrew P. Peabody, preacher 
to the university, in the Appleton Chaj>el, in 
which the character of the president was drawn, 
with the knowledge and warmth of a friend. 
President Woolsey, of Yale College, also pro- 
nounced a eulogy before the members of the 
Smithsonian Institution, of which President 
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Felton was one of the regents. In addition tc 
the publications of Mr. Felton which we have 
mentioned, are to be mentioned a valuable series 
of articles on Athens, Attica, Demosthenes* 1 
Homer, and kindred topics, contributed to Ap- 
pleton't Cyclopedia. A posthumous volume, a 
record of his foreign travel, was published 
shortly after his death. It is entitled Familiar 1 
Letters from Europe, written with the freedom 
of domestic intimacy. It is an interesting me- 
morial of the author's habit of mind, his powers 
of observation, and favorite studies, particularly 
m the sketches of his tour in Greece. 

Thomas Hill, the sncoessor of Dr. Felton in 
the presidency, was born in New Brunswick, 
N. J., January 7, 1818. His father, an English- 
man, came to America in 1792, and, in 1797, 
married at New Brunswick a lady of English 
parentage, by whom he had nine children, of 
whom Thomas was the youngest. At the age 
of twelve the youth was apprenticed to the 

Srinter of the Fredonian newspaper in New 
trunswick ; at the end of three years deserted 
the office, and went to school to his brother- 
William, who kept an academy in Philadelphia 
County, Pa. He continued there for a year, 
when he returned to New Brunswick, entered' 
an apothecary's store in that place as clerk, and' 
remained in this now vocation till 1888. In- 
spired at this time with a desire of becoming a > 
minister of the gospel, he went to Leominster, 1 
Mass., where he received his first instruction in 
Latin from the Rev. Rufus P. Stebbins, after- 
ward president of the Meadville Theological 
Sohool, and now (1865) president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. He passed two* 
months in study at Leicester Academy, and in 
August, 1889, entered Harvard College. His 
poverty was such that he was obliged to eke out 
his subsistence by teaching school during the 
winter months of the freshman year at Leicester, 
Mass., and subsequently by manual labor. He 
also took private pupils. These honorable efforts, 
with his proficiency as a student, gained him 
friends, who assisted him through the college 
course. He graduated with distinction in 1848, 
and passed the next two years at the Cambridge 
Divinity School. In 1485 he was ordained pas- 
tor of the Independent Congregational Society 
at Waltham, and held this position for four 
years, when he became the successor of Horace 
Mann in the presidency of Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. He occupied this place 
till June, 1862. In October of that year he was 
elected president of Harvard College, and imme- 
diately after entered upon the discharge of the 
duties of the office. 

Dr. Hill has published several elementary 
mathematical publications — a Treatise on Arith- 
metic (1844); First Lessons in Geometry (1855); 
A Second Book in Geometry (1863); An Ele- 
mentary Treaties on Curvature, also A Frag- 
mentary Eeeay on Curves (1850). He has 
also published several addresses, devoted to a 
philosophical examination of the true order and 
method of a sonnd university education. One 
of these, entitled Liberal Education, was deliv- 
ered in 1858, before the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
of Harvard. It is original in thought, compact 
in reasoning, and a masterpiece of analysis. In 
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this discourse, says he, "I would include all 
possible sciences under these five heads : Theol- 
ogy, which refers to the Divine Being ; Psychol- 
ogy, using that word to include all that belongs 
to the human powers of thought, feeling, or 
perception ; History, extending the signification 
of the term to include all the thoughts and 
achievements of men ; Natural History, in which 
I place also the chemical and the mathematical 
sciences; and, fifthly, Mathematics." The nat- 
ural sequence of these studies, according to the 
development of the powers of the human mind, 
he maintains, is in the inverse order in which 
they are named. He would have the mathema- 
tics, as the preliminary studies, followed by 
Natural History, History, and finally by Psycho- 
logy and Theology ; not, of course, arbitrarily 
and exclusively separating the studies entirely 
where they assist each other, but keeping pace 
with the order of nature in the development of 
the sensational, emotional, and intellectual fac- 
ulties. Dr. Hill has shown great ingenuity in 
illustrating these divisions, and in his elementary 
school-books, on Geometry in particular, has 
laid the basis of his system of instruction. His 
address, entitled Religion in Public Instruction, 
delivered before the graduating class of Antioch 
College in 1860, exhibits all arts, sciences, and I 
literature, dependent upon the vital truths 'of 
Christianity. His inaugural address in 1863, on 
being formally inducted into the presidency of 
Harvard, is a plea for a sound general education, 
in an eloquent vindication of the thesis that " the 
capacity for profiting by special professional 
studies, and for usefulness in special professional 
labors, is in direct proportion, other things 
being equal, to the extent and solidity of a stu- 
dent's general attainments." Dr. Hill has also 
published, among other discourses and addresses, 
a treatise entitled Geometry and Faith (New 
York, 1849); Jesus the Interpreter of Nature, 
and other sermons (Boston, 1860); a sermon on 
The Opportunities of Life, preached to the 
graduating class of Harvard in 1863. He is the 
' author of most of the mathematical articles in 
Appleton's Cyclopaedia, and of numerous papers 
published in the Proceedings of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 

A few changes in the professorships during 
the last ten years are to be noted. On his ap- 
pointment to the presidency, Dr. Felton was | 
succeeded as Eliot professor of Greek Literature I 
by William Watson Goodwin, a graduate of the j 
university of 1851, and for the four years pro- 
ceeding 1860 a tutor in Professor Felton's de- 

Sartment. The assistant professor of Greek, 
[r. Evangelinus A. Sophocles, was, at the same 
time, elected to a newly-established professor- 
ship, entitled the University Professorship of 
Ancient, Patristic (including the Byzantine), 
and Modern Greek, instruction in the latter hav- 
ing for many years been constituted a part of 
the regular course. Professor Sophocles, a na- 
tive of Greece, and daring the revolution in that 
country a resident in Egypt, came t<» America 
under the patronage of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. He 
studied at Amherst College in 1829, and was 
subsequently a teacher at the Mount Pleasant 
School at that place, and at schools at Hartford ( 



and at New Haven, Connecticut. From 1840 to 
1845, and again from 1847 to 1859, he was tutor 
in Harvard College. He was then appointed 
assistant professor of the Greek language. 
His publications are several works, deservedly 
esteemed by scholars, written to facilitate 
the study of ancient and modern Greek. In 
1842 he published at Hartford a Romaio 
Grammar, accompanied by a Chrestomathy, 
with a vocabulary. This work, modified and 
improved, was published at Boston in 1857, 
with the title, A Romaic or Modern Greek 
Grammar. His other publications are Greek 
Lesion*, adapted to the author's Greek Gram- 
mar, for the use of beginners (Hartford, 1848); 
Catalogue of Greek Verbs for the Use of Colleges 
(Hartford, 1844) ; History of the Greek Alphabet, 
with Remarks on Greek Orthography and Pro- 
nunciation (Cambridge and Boston, 1848 and 
1854) ; A Glossary of Later and Byzantine 
Greek, forming volume VII. of tho new series of 
Memoirs of the American Academy (Cambridge, 
1860, 4to, pp. 624.) 

In 1855, Professor Longfellow, having resigned 
his professorship of the French and Spanish 
Languages and Literatures, was succeeded by 
James Russell Lowell, who, by his learning, 
eminent attainments in authorship, and accom- 
plishments as a lecturer, maintains the high 
reputation of the chair won by his predecessors. 

The Rev. Dr. F. D. Huntington resigned the 
Plummer professorship of Christian Morals in 
the university in 1860, and was succeeded by 
the Rev. Dr. Andrew Preston Peabody. Of this 
accomplished scholar and divine we have pre- 
viously given an account (ante, vol. ii. p. 549- 
60). Since that notice was written. Dr. Peabody 
has published Conversation, its Faults and its 
Graces (Boston, 1856) ; The Immutable Right, 
an oration delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society of Brown University in 1 858 ; four Ser- 
mon* Connected with the Re-opening of the Church 
of the South Parish, Portsmouth, N. II., 1859, 
and other occasional sermons and discourses. 

The Rumford professorship and lectureship 
on the Application of the Sciences to the Useful 
Arts having become vacant in 1863, by tho re- 
signation of Professor Horsford, was filled by the 
election of Dr. Wolcott Gibbs. Dr. Gibbs, a 
graduate of Columbia College, New York, re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Medicine, and 
afterward devoted himself assiduously to the 
study of chemistry. Ho was an assistant opera- 
tive pupil in the laboratory of the eminent Dr. 
Robert Hare, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and subsequently pursued his. chemical studies 
and researches with Baron Liebig in Germany. 
On his return to the United States he was elected 
to the professorship of Chemistry and Physics 
in the New York tree Academy. He also con- 
ducted the physical and chemical resume of 
Silliman's Journal. In 1854 he was a candidate 
for tho professorship of Natural and Experi- 
mental Philosophy and Chemistry in Columbia 
College, New York ; but failed to receive tho 
appointment, notwithstanding the urgent solici- 
tations of a large number of the alumni, and 
extraordinary testimonials from eminent men of 
science in his favor. The ground of his rejec- 
tion was understood to be a prejudice on the 
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part of some of the trustees in reference to Mb 
religious belief; but nothing was publicly stated 
to warrant any unfriendly assumption of this 
nature. Dr. Gibbs retained bis position at the 
Free Academy till he was called to Harvard. 

Francis J. Child has hold the Boylston pro- 
fessorship of Rhetoric and Oratory since the 
death of Professor Channing, in 1851. He has, 
during the last few years, rendered acceptable 
service to the literary publio by his selection of 
a series of English and Scottish ballads, with 
notes and an introduction, published by Messrs. 
Little, Brown & Co., in eight volumes. Mr. Child, 
it is understood, has in preparation an edition 
of Chaucer, the result of a diligent investigation j 
abroad of the original text, which promises to 
be of great value to the students of English 
literature. 

George Phillips Bond, director of the obser- 
Tatory and Phillips professor of Astronomy, 
was actively engaged in original observations 
and investigations in this his favorite science, in 
which he acquired merited distinction, from the 
time of his appointment in 1859 to his death 
in February, 1865. Mr. Bond was the son of 
"William Craven Bond, his predecessor in the 
office of director, who introduced various valua- 
ble improvements in the method of recording 
observations by electro-magnetism, and the use 
of the camera in photography, in the observa- 
tory. The late Professor Bond was much aided j 
in his labors by the assistant observer, Mr. Tru- 
man II. Safford, a graduate of Harvard of 1854. ! 

On the decease of the librarian of the Col- ' 
lege, Dr. Thaddeus William Harris, the assistant, j 
the Rev. Johti Langdon Sibley, was appointed his 
successor. Mr. Sibley, besides his indefatigable 
labors in the immediate duties of his office, to 
which the prosperity of the library is greatly 
due, has other claims on the gratitude of Alma 
Mater, in the preparation, on which he has long | 
been engaged, of a biographical record, so far as j 
attainable, of oil the deceased graduates of the 
university from its first foundation. This work, ! 
when it appears, cannot fail to be of great in- '• 
terest. From the well-known habits of the • 
writer it may safely be expected to be distin- '. 
guislied for its accuracy, while it will not be j 
wanting in candor of judgment and characteris- j 
tic details. Mr. Sibley is a member of the Mas- , 
aaehusetts Historical Society, and his name fre- 
quently appears as a contributor to its proceed- 
ings. He has now in preparation, at the request 
of the society, a History of the Triennial Cat- 
alogues published by Harvard University. Mr. 
Sibley was succeeded as assistant librarian by 
Mr. Ezra Abbot, a gentleman of Boston, emi- 
nent for his devotion to bibliography. A signal 
proof of his devotion to this important branch of 
literature is exhibited in the curious and exten- 
sive catalogue of books on the subject of the 
volume which he has furnished as an appendix 
to Mr. Alger's Critical History of the Doctrine 
of a Fnture Life. Mr. Abbot has also rendered 
an acceptable service to the reading world by 
his careful revision and collation with the origi- 
nals of the numerous learned quotations in 
Jeremy Taylor's Holy Living and Dying. The 
result of these researches has been given to the 
public in a now edition of these works, published 



by Messrs. Little & Brown at Boston, in 1864. 
Mr. Abbot has also been a contributor to the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, and other periodicals. 

In 1857 the college received a valuable and 
unique addition to its library, in the presenta- 
tion, by Mr. William Gray, of an extensive col- 
lection of choice engravings, which had been 
formed by his uncle, the late Hon. Francis 0. 
Gray, a former member of the corporation of 
Harvard, and an enlightened friend and benefac- 
tor of the institution. By the will of the latter, 
this collection became the property of Mr. Wil- 
liam Gray, as residuary legatee. It consisted of 
three thousand engravings, selected with "the ut- 
most care, judgment, and taste," at an aggregate 
cost of not less than forty thousand dollars, to- 
gether with three hundred and fifty volumes 
illustrating the subjects of art, including the 
works of Rosellini, Audubon, Wilson, and others. 
The bequest was accompanied by a letter to the 
legatee, in which the donor expressed a desire 
that, "under certain circumstances," the collec- 
tion should be given to Harvard College, or such 
other institution as Mr. Gray might see fit. to- 
gether with sixteen thousand dollars, of which 
one thousand, with the income, should be ap- 
propriated in the first place to keeping the col- 
lection in order, and publishing a catalogue of 
the same, as it was loft by the testator. The 
legatee, Mr. Gray, promptly complied with these 
suggestions. The college accepted the gift. 
The "Gray Collection of Engravings," as it is 
termed, now occupies an alcove of Gore Hall, 
under the especial oharge of a curator, Mr. Louis 
Thies, who is also engaged in carrying through 
the press a carefully prepared descriptive cata- 
logue of the works in the collection. The en- 
dowment accompanying the collection will pro- 
vide means for its gradual increase. It i9 stated 
by Mr. Thies that this is the best collection in 
the world for the works of Raphael. 

Besides this donation, Mr. William Gray has 
given twenty-five thousand dollars, in five semi- 
annual payments, for the purchase of books for 
the library. Other important donations to the 
library are recorded in the annual reports, in- 
cluding the bequest by Mr. Prescott, the histo- 
rian, of the works, printed and in manuscript, 
used by him in writing his " History of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella ;" a donation by the Hon. 
Stephen Salisbury, of a fund of five thousand 
dollars, for the purchase of Greek and Latin 
literature, and that of a similar sum, the interest 
to be expended in books, by Mr. F. A. Lane, of 
New York. The late George Hayward also be- 
queathed five thousand dollars for the same pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Francis C. Gray, by a suggestion in his 
will, similar to that resulting in the endowment 
of the "Gray collection of engravings," left fifty 
thousand dollars, for the purpose of establishing 
and maintaining a Museum of Comparative 
Zoology. It was not to be appended to any 
other department, but to be under the charge of 
an independent faculty, and no part of the in- 
come of the fund, it was enjoined!, was to bo ex- 
pended for real estate or the payment of salaries. 
Mr. William Gray tendered this gift to Harvard 
College, and it was accepted. The sum, how- 
ever, not being sufficient to accomplish the in- 
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tended object, application was made to the Le- 
gislature of Massachusetts for additional means 
for the purpose. An appropriation was granted 
of one hundred thousand dollars, on condition 
that a like amount shall have been obtained by 

Erivate subscription. Seventy thousand dollars, 
1 addition to the Gray bequest, was speedily 
raised, a suitable building, a portion of a pro- 
jected larger edifice, was erected on the college 
grounds, and, in November, 1859, the collection 
formed by Professor Agassiz having been placed 
in it, the museum was dedicated with formal 
ceremonies. The collections at the museum are 
freely open to the public, and courses of lec- 
tures are given at the building in the depart- 
ment of zoology and geology. 

Several other new buildings have been erected 
within the last ten years. The Appleton Chapel 
was opened in October, 1868, and a gymnasium 
building was about the same time erected, 
which is presided over by a proper instructor, 
and largely attended. 

Louis John Rudolph Agassiz, professor of 
Geology in the Lawrence Scientific School, cu- 
rator of the Museum of Comparative Zoology, 
Ac., was born in Switzerland in 1807. Educated 
at schools in the cantons, he early acquired a ! 
taste for natural history, studied medicine at the : 
medical school at Zurich, and subsequently at j 
Heidelberg and Munich, pursuing especially the 
study of zoology and botany. Before taking his 1 
degree of Doctor in Medicine, he had obtained 
reputation as a naturalist by his labors on the 
ichthyological portion of the report of an Aus- 
trian and Bavarian scientific exploring expedi- 
tion to Brazil. He now devoted himself to the 
preparation of an important work, A Natural 
History of the Fresh-water Fishes of Europe, and 
made extensive researches into the fossil species. ; 
He was meantime studying the glaciers and 
their geological phenomena in summer excur- 
sions in the Alps, and published the result of his 
researches in his works entitled Etudes sur let 
Glacier* and Systeme Glaciare. In 1846 he 
came to the United States to continue his ex- 
plorations, and deli ver a course of lectures on the I 
Animal Kingdom at Boston, before the Lowell 
Institute. The lectures were well received, and 
he delivered others on Natural History for the 
same institution during the next three winters. 
In 1847 he accepted the professorship of Zoology 
and Botany, in the Scientific School founded by 
Mr. Lawrence at Cambridge. In 1848 he was 
engaged in an exploration of the shores of Lake 
Superior, the results of which were published in 
the volume written by Mr. Elliott Cabot and 
others, entitled Lake Superior. In conjunction 
with Dr. A. A. Gould he published, in 1848, 
Principles of Zoology, for the use of schools. 
Continuing his natural history researches in 
various parts of the country, he has commenced 
the publication of some of the results of his ob- 
servations in a series of volumes in quarto, en- 
titled Contributions to the Natural History of 
the United States. During the winter of 1852-8 
he was professor of Comparative Anatomy in 
the Medical College of Charleston, S. C. Since 
that time he has been mainly engaged in various 
duties connected with the Scientific School at 
Cambridge. In the summer of 1865 he set out 



for Brazil, at the head of a picked exploring 
party, to make investigations in the natural his- 
tory of the empire. 

Mr. Nathaniel J. Bowditch, of whom the 
reader will find an account on another page, 
made a liberal and enlightened gift to the uni- 
versity, by the appropriation, in 1860, of seventy 
thousand dollars, as a foundation for sixteen 
scholarships, four for each class, with an annual 
income of two hundred and fifty dollars for each 
scholarship. This was justly pronounced by 
President Felton " not only a most munificent 
act, but one which will forever continue to bless 
the community. * * In a century, four hun- 
dred men of character and ability will have been 
added to the liberally-educated workers in the 
community by this timely and generous gift"* 

Mr. Bowditch also left to the College library 
two thousand dollars for the purchase of books. 
There are now (1865) thirty-seven scholarships 
attached to the institution. A spirit of liberal- 
ity has, in fact, been awakened on all sides. In 
1863, Mr. Thomas Lee gave five thousand dol- 
lars " for the encouragement of the art of read- 
ing aloud among the undor-graduates." The 
Scientific School, its library and laboratory, 
have been handsomely provided for. The 
school was founded by the generosity of the late 
Abbott Lawrence. His son, Mr. James Lawrence, 
has contributed fifty thousand dollars, as a fund 
for the support of the Chemical and Engineering 
Departments. 

TALE COLLEGE. 

[Vol. l, pp. am] 

The growth of Yale College from 1855 to 1865 
has been gratifying to all the friends of the insti- 
tution. The number of officers and students has 
increased ; important additions have been made 
to the funds; some new buildings have been 
erected, and others have been provided for ; and 
the library, cabinet, and apparatus have been 
steadily improved. 

From the triennial catalogue published in 
1865, it appears that nine thousand one hundred 
and twelve persons have been admitted to de- 
grees in Yale College. Of these, seven thousand 
four hundred and fifty-three have graduated 
bachelors of arts in the academical department; 
six hundred and sixty-nine have graduated doc- 
tors of medicine in the medical school ; one hun- 
dred and fifteen have received the degree of 
bachelor of laws in the law school ; eighty -eight 
have become bachelors of philosophy in the 
scientific school; and seven hundred and sev- 
enty-seven have received honorary degrees, in- 
cluding a few admitted ad eundem. No degrees 
have been conferred in the theological school. 
The number of graduates known to have been 
ordained as ministers of the gospel is one thou- 
sand eight hundred and seventy-nine. Of the 
entire nnmber of graduates, it is supposed that 
four thousand four hundred and ninety-seven 
are living, of whom three thousand five hundred 
and fifty-seven are graduates of the academical 
department. 



• Dr. Lathrop's memoir of K. J. Bowdltcb, Mm* HUt Col- 
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The annual catalogue for 1864-5 enrolled six 
hundred and forty-four students as present and 
engaged in study, of whom four hundred and 
fifty-eight were members of the academical de- 
partment; twenty-three were students in the- 
ology, thirty-two in law, forty-seven in medi- 
cine, and eighty-four in philosophy and natural 
science. 

There are now thirty-two professors in the 
various departments of the college, besides the 
president and a corps of tutors and instructors. 
There are also two vacant professorships. In 
the academical department there are eleven pro- 
fessors and six tutors ; in the law department, 
one professor and one vacant chair ; in the theo- 
logical department, three professorships and one 
or two vacant chairs; in the medical depart- 
ment, six professors; and in the philosophical 
department, eleven professors, besides those who 
are connected with the academical faculty. 

The recent donations to the college have been 
munificent beyond any in its history ; but they 
have for the most part been directed to specific 
objects, leaving the general funds of the institu- 
tion still inadequate to the pressing necessities of 
the college. Only the more important of these 
gifts can here be enumerated. 

In 1858, Hon. Henry L. Ellsworth bequeathed 
to the college the chief part of his estate, to be 
held in trust for the benefit of indigent students. 
The property was much of it in unimproved 
lands, and its amount has been lessened by liti- 
gation, so that as yet the college has received no 
income from this source. In 1859, Rev. William 
A. Macy, a missionary in China, made the col- 
lege his residuary legatee, and from his estate 
several thousand dollars were received. In 1864, 
Joseph Battel 1, Esq., of New York, presented to 
the college thirty thousand dollars, as a subscrip- 
tion for the erection of a new chapel. S. B. 
Chittenden, Esq., gave thirty thousand dollars 
as a fund for the divinity professorship, the in- 
cumbent of the chair being the colloge pastor. 
Augustus R. Street, Esq., made up the sum of 
thirty thousand dollars, which he had been for 
some time contributing as the foundation of a 
professorship of modern languages; and several 
gentlemen united in a gift of twenty thousand 
dollars for a professorship of botany. Pelatiah 
Perit, Esq., also bequeathed to the college the 
sum of fifteen thousand dollars, as the foundation 
of another professorship. 

An anonymous donor proposed to erect a new 
dormitory for the use of students, at a cost of 
about ninety thousand dollars, and Henry Far- 
num, Esq., of Chicago, gave thirty thousand dol- 
lars for a second dormitory. For the encourage- 
ment of a love of the fine arts, Mr. A. R. Street 
is now erecting at his own cost, upon the college 
green, a costly and ornamental building, in free- 
stone, to be oconpied as a museum for collec- 
tions of paintings, statuary, engravings, casts, 
models, and the like, and as a school for theo- 
retical and practical instruction in the principles 
and methods of the fine arts. It is supposed 
that the collection of historical paintings be- 

Jueathed to the college by the artist, Colonel 
ohn Trumbull, will form the nucleus of a gallery 
of paintings. It is also hoped that, by means of 
carefully selected models and casts, procured in 



the different cities of Europe, good illustrations 
will be afforded of Greek and Roman art, as well 
as of mediaeval and modern taste. The building 
which is now erecting promises to be more sub- 
stantial and beautiful than any on the college 
square. 

The funds of the Theological School have been 
increased from various sources, including a gift 
of twenty-five thousand dollars from Hon. W. A. 
Buckingham, now Governor of Connecticut; a 
legacy from Mr. Wm. Burroughs, of Philadel- 
phia, and generous gifts from David Smith, Esq., 
of Norwich, W. W. De Forest, Esq., of New York, 
C. S. Bnslinell, Esq., of New Haven, and others. 

The Sheffield Scientific School has also been 
endowed within the period referred to. Joseph 
E. Sheffield, Esq., of New Haven, has given to 
this department of the college a commodious 
building, fitted up with laboratories, lecture- 
rooms, and recitation-rooms, costing no less than 
fifty thousand dollars ; he also gave a fund of fifty 
thousand dollars for the maintenance of the 
school. He is now making a costly addition to 
the building, so as to provide suitable accommo- 
dations for the increasing number of students, 
and also a library-room and a tower for astro- 
nomical observations. Other gentlemen have 
made generous gifts to the school, among them 
O. F. Winchester, Esq., of New Haven, a dona- 
tion of five thousand dollars. In 1863 the State 
of Connecticut appropriated to the school the 
income from a fund of one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars, derived from land-scrip 
given to the State by Congress, for the encourage- 
ment of instruction in applied and theoretical 
science. 

The college has been able, from its own funds, 
to construct a good gymnasium for physical 
exercise. The Medical School, oy the sale of 
the building which it formerly occupied, was 
enabled to erect a new and more convenient 
structure. Among the more important additions 
to the library may be mentioned the gift of 
nearly one thousand volumes in Greek litera- 
ture, from President Woolsey, the gift of one 
thousand dollars for the purchase of musical 
works, and valuable collections which were 
bought from the libraries of Professor Silliman 
and Hou. Chas. W. Bradley. The last-named 
gentleman, before his death, had made many 
most generous gifts to the library of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society (which is kept iu the col- 
lege library), on condition that if the Oriental 
Society books were removed from New Haven, 
his books should become the property of the 
college. 

If we turn from the material resources of the 
college to consider the changes in the corps of 
teachers, we shall find that many of the older 
officers have been removed by death, and their 
places have been filled by a corps of younger 
men: President Woolsey is still at the head of 
all the affairs of the college, having entered 
upon the twentieth year of his presidential 
office. His predecessor, the venerable Jere- 
miah Day, now more than ninety-three years 
of age, is still a member of the college cor- 
poration and of the prudential committee, 
having his faculties unimpaired, and his health 
adequate to the various colls which are made 
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upon him. His associates for fifty years, Pro- 
fessors Kingsley and Silliman, are now both 
gone. Three of the professors whose names are 
identified with the foundation of the Theological 
School, Taylor, Goodrich, and Gibbs, have died ; 
the fourth, Rev. Dr. E. T. Fitch, has retired 
from active duties. Four of the medical pro- 
fessors, Ives, Knight, Beers, and Charles Hooker, 
are also dead. Professors Olmsted and Lamed, 
of the academical department, and Mr. Herrick, 
recently librarian and treasurer, have likewise 
been taken away. In briefly referring to each 
of these gentlemen we shall follow the order in 
which their names have appeared on the college 
catalogue — the order of academic age. 

The venerable Professor Silliman, who for 
nearly three-quarters of a century had been 
identified with the history and progress of Yale 
College — having entered the institution in 1792, 
and from the time he had graduated been employed 
as tutor and professor—died at his residence in 
New Haven the morning of the day appointed 
for a National Thanksgiving, November 24th, 
1864. Since 1858, Professor Silliman had been 
relieved from the active duties of instruction in 
the college, but he retained his rank as emeritus 
professor, and his influence was, as usual, wide- 
ly and beneficently exerted in behalf of the Beat 
of learning to which he had been so long at- 
tached. Though far advanced in life, dying at 
the age of eighty-five, time had laid his hand 
gently upon him ; his form was erect and his 
faculties were unimpaired to the last, adding a 
new instance to the many recorded of the 
genial old age of naturalists and men of science, 
and the favorable influence on mind and body 
of their pursuits. His integrity and amiability 
gained him the universal respect of his friends 
and associates," as his services to the cause of 
science, through his well-known 44 American 
Journal" and otherwise, made his name re- 
garded with interest throughout the world. 

The number of this journal, which he had 
founded and conducted, succeeding his death, 
contains an obituary recording his services to 
Yale College, and bis many honorable traits of 
character, closing with the following notice of 
his decease. He had been somewhat unwell for a 
few days before, suffering apparently from a 
cold, when, "on the morning of the 24th, he 
awoke early, after a night of quiet rest, feeling 
stronger, as he said, than he had done for some 
days. He spoke with his wife of the many 
reasons there were for thankfulness, both public 
and private, dwelling at length upon the causes 
for national gratitude, especially in the recent 
re-election to the Presidency of a man who had 
proved himself so true, so honest, so upright in 
conducting the affairs of the Government as Mr. 
Lincoln. As was his custom, while still iu his 
bed, he offered up a short prayer, and repeated 
a familiar hymn of praise. In resuming his con- 
versation, before rising, he spoke of the possi- 
bility of his attending the public services of the 
day, of the happiness of his home, of the love 
of his children, and, in strong terms of endear- 
ment, of his wife. Just as these his last words 
of love were uttered, there was a sudden change 
of countenance, a slightly heavier breath, and 
he was gone." 



. An obituary notice in the London Athenamm,* 
communicated by an English friend in America, 
after noticing several incidents of this touching 
picture of his decease, adds, as the testi- 
mony of a long and familiar acquaintance — 
44 He was a noble,' generous-hearted Christian 
gentleman ; with him science and religion went 
hand in hand. Ever cheerful and happy him- 
self, he tried to make others the same, and died, 
as he had lived, one of the best of men." 

Dr. Eli Ives, one of the founders of the medi- 
cal institution of Yale College, was born in New 
Haven, February 7th, 1779, and graduated at 
Yale College in 1799. His death occurred Octo- 
ber 8th, 1861, at the age of eighty-two years. 
From 1818 to 1829 he was the professor of ma- 
teria medica and botany, after which he became 
professor of the theory and practice of medi 
cine, and so continued until he resigned, in 1862. 
Dr. Worthington Hooker, the author of several 
medical essays and of a number of school-books 
in different branches of natural science, was his 
successor. 

Rev. Nathaniel W. Taylor, D. D., one of the 
originators of the Theological School, was born 
in New Milford, Connecticut, June 28d, 1786, 
and graduated in Yale College in 1807. From 
1812 to 1822 he was pastor of the First Church 
of Christ in New Haven. He then entered 
upon the professorship of didactic theology 
in Yale College. The duties of this post he dis- 
charged with distinguished ability for thirty-six 
years, during which period about seveu hundred 
young men came under his instruction. During 
his life he published various essays and sermons 
which attracted marked attention from the theo- 
logians of New England, and since his decease, 
five volumes, containing his principal lectures, 
and a selection of his doctrinal and practical 
sermons, have been given to the public, ilia 
death took place in New Haven, March 10th, 
1858, in the seventy-second year of his age. 
The instruction iu systematic theology has been 
given for the last seven years by his son-in-law, 
i Rev. N. Porter, D. D., one of the professors in 
| the academical department of Yale College. 
] The death of Dr. Taylor led to commemorative 
discourses and notices from the pens of Drs. 
Bacon, Dutton, and Thompson, Professor Fisher, 
and others. 

Dr. Jonathan Knight, for over fifty years a 

{u'ofessor in the Medical School, and also the 
ecturer on anatomy to the senior class in the 
academical department of the college, was bora 
in Norwalk, Connecticut, September 4th, 1789. 
He graduated at Yale College in 1808. In 1818 
he became the professor of anatomy and physi- 
ology, and in 1838 he was transferred to the 
chair of surgery. He was president of the 
American Medical Association in 1858. As a 
lecturer and public speaker he was distinguished, 
and as a skilful operator he acquired great 
celebrity. His published writings were very few 
in number. Dr. Francis Bacon succeeded him in 
office, and published a commemorative sketch of 
his life in connection with the funeral discourse 
which was preached by Rev. L. Bacon, D. D. 
Dr. Timothy P. Beers was professor of obste- 
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tries in the Medical College from 1880 to 1856. 
He was a graduate of the class of 1808. Dr. 
Pliny A. Jewett succeeded him in office, and 
was himself followed in 1864 by Dr. Stephen G. 
Hubbard. 

Professor Josiah W. Gibbs, LL. D., was a 
lecturer and professor in the Theological School 
from 1824 until his death, which occurred in 
New Haven, March 25th, 1861. He Mas born 
at Salem, Massachusetts, in 1791. He was a 
man of varied and minute learning, but his 
published writings, though numerous, are scat- 
tered through so many periodicals, that they 
are with difhculty accessible. Some of them he i 
collected during the closing years of his life and 
published in three little volumes, which were 
severally entitled, "Philological Studies," "The 
Latin Analyst," and "Teutonic Etymology" 
(New Haven, 1857, 1858, and 1860). Biblical 
literature was the title of his professorship, but 
his studies and lectures covered a much wider 
field. Prof. G. P. Fisher published a biographi- 
cal discourse soon after the death of Prof. 
Gibbs, and Rev. Timothy D wight succeeded to j 
the vacant chair, having already, in 1858, been i 
appointed assistant professor. i 

Prof. Chauncey A. Goodrich, whoso principal ' 
publications were mentioned in the earlier portion i 
of this work, died in New Haven, February 25th, j 
1860, at the age of sixty-nine years. He grad- j 
uated at Yale College in 1810. At the time of J 
his death he was engaged on a radical revision ! 
of Webster's Dictionary, which was published j 
in 1864, under the supervision of Prof. N. Por- ; 
ter. Prof. James M. Hoppin followed Dr. i 
Goodrich as professor of the pastoral charge. : 
President Woolsey delivered a discourse com- ' 
memorative of Dr. Goodrich's life. I 

A sk etch of Prof. Olmsted's career has already j 
been given. In addition to the publications be- • 
fore enumerated should bo mentioned a paper ; 
on the Secular Period of the Aurora Borealis, ] 
which was printed by hiin in the Smithsonian • 
Contributions to Knowledge. He died in New : 
Haven, May 13th, 1859, aged sixty-eight years. ; 
President Woolsey published an estimate of his | 
life and character, and Prof. Lyman printed in . 
the American Journal of Science a review of his '■ 
scientific career. Prof. Olmsted has been sue- j 
ceeded by Prof. Elias Loomis. i 

Dr. Charles Hooker was professor of anatomy j 
and physiology from 1838 till his death, on the > 
19th of March, 1863. He was a native of Ber- i 
lin, Connecticut, and a graduate of Yale College ■ 
in the class of 1820. He was the author of j 
several well-known medical dissertations. His j 
successor in office, Dr. L. J. Sanford, commenced ; 
bis lectures by delivering a eulogy of Dr. Hook- 
er, which was published. Dr. Hooker had 
reached the ago of sixty-four years. 

Rev. William A. learned, professor of rhetoric 
and English literature, was a graduate of Yale 
College in the class of 1826. He became pro- 
fessor in 1839. He was one of the most fre- j 
quent contributors to the "New Englander," I 
in tho pages of which quarterly there may be j 
found an appreciative notice of his literary | 
career, by President Woolsey. Prof. Larned i 
printed (but did not publish) two small volumes, I 
one on the "Analysis of the Sentence," and the j 



other an Introduction to the Oration of " De- 
mosthenes on the Crown." Prof. Cyrus Nor- 
throp was his successor in office. 

Edward C. Herrick, one of the most versatile 
and gifted officers of the college, first the libra- 
rian, and then the treasurer, died in New Haven 
June 11th, 1862, aged fifty-one yoars. He was 
an enthusiastic observer in astronomy and me- 
teorology, and made important additions to our 
knowledge of shooting stars, especially in re- 
spect to their periodical appearance. He was 
also interested in natural history, particularly in 
entomology, and he printed various papers, of 
lasting importance, on these and other scientific 
subjects, in the American Journal of Science. 
A full and discriminating review of his life was 
given by Prof. Thacher in the New Englaiider. 
He was succeeded as librarian by Mr. D. C. 
Oilman, and as treasurer by Mr. H. 0. Kings- 
ley. 

The professors of the academioal department 
are now Messrs. Loomis, Porter, Dana, Thacher, 
Silliman, Had ley, Clarke, Packard, and Northrop. 
President Woolsey is also one of the regular in- 
structors of the senior class. Since the early 
portion of this work was prepared be published 
an Introduction to the Study of International 
Law, of which an enlarged and revised edition 
api>eared in 1865. Prof. Loomis is well known 
as the author of various mathematical class- 
books. We have already alluded to the revision 
of Webster's Dictionary, which was perfected 
under the guidance of Prof. N. Porter. In this 
work he was aided by several of his colleagues. 
Prof. Dana, in addition to the treatises before 
enumerated, has printed a Manual of Geology 
and a smaller school-book on the same subject. 
He is now. engaged in preparing a new edition 
of his Mineralogy. Prof. Silliman is the author 
of text-books in physics and chemistry. Prof. 
Hadley has printed a Greek grammar. Prof. 
Newton is the author of aouie original investiga- 
tions respecting the periodicity and nature of 
meteoric showers, the results of which have been 
given in the American Journal of Science. 

The changes in the course of study and in the 
methods of administration in the academical 
department are for the most part too minute 
and special to be mentioned here, but there are 
two or three exceptions to this remark. The 
hour for the earliest assembly of tho students in 
the morning, at college prayers, is now about 
eight o'clock the year round, instead of half-past 
five in summer and half-past six in winter. 
The change has proved acceptable to every 
one. Evening prayers have been given up. 

In place of the biennial examinations at the 
close of tho sophomoro and senior year, an ex- 
amination is hereafter to be held at the close of 
every year, and no student can go forward until 
ho has successfully passed it. 

The Theological School of the college is now 
under the direction of Profs. G. P. Fisher, J. M. 
Hoppin, and T. Dwight. Prof. N. Porter gives 
instruction in systematic theology. Two new 
professors have also been appointed by the cor- 
poration, but their acceptance has not been an- 
nounced. A new building will probably be 
erected for this department at an early day. 

In the Law School, Judge Henry Dutton con- 
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tinues to be the chief instructor. His colleague, 
Judge T. B. Osborne, resigned his office in 1865, 
and a successor has not yet been appointed. 

The Medical School has changed its entire 
corps of instructors since 1852. Drs. W. Hooker, 
Silliman, Hubbard, Lindsley, Sanford, and Bacon 
are now the professors. The establishment of a 
large military hospital in New Haven has greatly 
facilitated the study of medicine, and the private 
medical school, which is under the direction of 
several of the professors and of other resident 
physicians, is regarded with increasing favor. 

The Department of Philosophy and the Arts 
is now constituted in two sections : that of the 
Sheffield Scientific School, and that of Philology, 
Philosophy, and History. In the latter section 
Professor Whitney gives instruction in Sanskrit 
and in Comparative Philology, and several of 
the academic professors stand ready to receive 
pupils. The Sheffield Scientific School, within 
ten years, has made most rapid growth. Pro- 
fessors Silliman, junior, ami John A. Porter 
were then in charge of its atfairs. 

Professors Dana, Norton, Silliman, Lyman, 
Whitney, Brush, Johnson, Oilman, Brewer, Ea- 
ton, Rockwell, and Verrill, now constitute, with 
President Woolsey, the governing board of the 
school. The students, during the first year of 
thoir studies, form one class, and are drilled in 
mathematics and modern languages, and the 
elements of physics and chemistry. During the 
next two years they must select and follow one 
of several prescribed courses, viz. : Chemistry 
and Natural Science ; Engineering and Mechan- | 
ics ; Agriculture ; Mining ; or a select course in 
various branches of science and literature. 

The legal interest of the State of Connecticut in 
the school, which arises from the bestowal of the 
income of certain public funds, is watched over 
by a board of visitors, consisting of the Gover- 
nor and the Lieutenant-Governor, the three 
senior Senators, and the secretary of the Board 
of Education of the State. 

The degree of Ph. Dr. is now given in this 
department to students who have previously 
receivod a bachelor's degree, and who have 
pursued higher courses of study for two years, 
terminating in a successful examination. 

Three periodicals published in New Haven 
deserve mention in this connection, for although 
the college is in no wise responsible for them, 
the college professors, in different departments, 
are frequent contributors to their pages. 11 The 
American Journal of Science," begun in 1818, 
by Professor Silliman, is still continuod by his 
son-in-law, Professor James D. Dana, and his ! 
son, Professor B. Silliman, junior ; Professors ! 
George J. Brush, S. W. Johnson, and H. A. 
Newton are also associated in the management 
of the journal. "The Journal of the American 
Oriental Society " is also published in New 
Haven. Professor W. D. Whitney, the corres- 
ponding Secretary of the Society, is the principal 
editor of this journal, and is also a frequent con- 
tributor to its pages. u The New Euglander," 
a quarterly periodica], of which William L. 
Kingsley, Esq., is the editor and proprietor, is 
devoted to literary, theological, and political 
articles, by the officers of Yale College, the 
Congregational ministers of New England, and 



other occasional contributors. u The Yale Liter- 
ary Magazine,' 1 the oldest college magazine iu the 
country, is still sustained by the undergraduate 
students. "The University Quarterly," main- 
tained by the students of all the principal 
Northern colleges, was published for two years 
at New Haven, and was then given up for the 
lack of sufficient pecuniary encouragement. 

The Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, established in New Haven, near the close 
of the last century, is about to publish an octavo 
volume of memoirs which have been prepared 
by its members. "The Yale Natural History" 
is no longer active. 

COLLEGE OF NEW JEBSET. 
[Vol I, p. 270-875.] 

Princeton College has always been pre-em- 
inently a national institution, and drawn its 
students from all parts of the country. It there- 
fore felt severely the shock of civil war, and at 
the breaking out of the rebellion lost all its 
Southern students — nearly one-third of its whole 
number. Still true to the Union and the national 
cause, this deficit has been rapidly made good, 
and its numbers are up to the average of the last 
thirty years. The temporary injury, however, 
experienced from the war, has led its friends to 
raise a large endowment for it. of which it had 
long stood in need. 

Among the later benefactors are Caleb L. 
Shipman, Esq., who gave some valuablo geolo- 
gical specimens, and ten thousand dollars; the 
late Silas Holmes, Esq., who gave thirty thou- 
sand dollars, which will, in due time, come to the 
treasnry of the college ; John J. Blair, Esq., of 
Blairstown, New Jersey, who endowed the 
chair of Geology and Physical Geography by the 
munificent donation of thirty thousand dollars; 
and James Lenox, Esq., of New York city, who, 
besides important previous donations, has given, 
a fund for the support of the president of the 
college, amounting to thirty-five thousand dol- 
lars. Numerous other benefactors have lately 
given, in smaller amounts, enough, when added 
to the two donations last named, to make a total 
aggregate of one hundred and thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars added to its productive funds since 
1862. 

This increase of financial resources, however, 
has been sought only as a means to an end — for 
the purpose of preserving and enlarging those 
improvements which have marked the past his- 
tory of the college, as it has sought to make its 
proverbial conservatism a basis for a true pro- 
gression. Tenacious of those great elements and 
methods of high education which have stood the 
test of ages, and still command the support of 
the learned world, it has yet been eager to stand 
in the front of sound educational progress, and 
to enlarge its course and means of instruction in 
a corresponding degree. Hence, new professor- 
ships have been established from time to time, 
and filled with men so eminent that little is left 
to be desired, either in the quality or range of 
instruction, or the array of distinguished names 
in her catalogue of teachers, professors, and lec- 
turers. 

At a recent meeting, the trustees voted to es- 
tablish a special scientific department or school, 
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for the purpose of teaching, more especially, the 
applications of science to mining, engineering, 
and the arts, so soon as the requisite funds shall 
be obtained. It is known tbat this subject is 
now receiving the earnest consideration of some 
friends of the college. Whatever may be done, 
however, in applied science, will not be allowed 
to compromise its ancient character as a seat of 
liberal education in the broadest sense, including 
the wide range of classical culture, elegant let- 
ters, mathematics, aesthetics, physics, and meta- 
physics. 

Two peculiarities recently introduced into the 
regimen of the college deserve notice. All 
secret societies of the students, save the two 
great literary societies, Whig and Cliosophic, 
which include the whole faculty and students, 
are absolutely interdicted. Membership in them, 
if known, works immediate and perpetual dis- 
mission from the institution. Such combinations, 
so injurious and demoralizing in many institu- 
tions, are nearly extirpated from Princeton. 

It has been resolved, if necessary, to invoke 
the aid of the civil authority in detecting those 
who engage in the barbarous practice which yet 
disgraces our American colleges, of abusing new 
students. Under the energetic application, of 
rigorous discipline, this evil has been reduced to 
a minimum already in Princeton College. But 
it is determined that it shall come to an utter 
end, if other means prove insufficient, by the 
aid of the civil authority. It is to be hoped that 
all our colleges will soon adopt a similar policy, 
if needful, in order to put an end to such out- 
rages, which have so long been the scandal and 
opprobrium of our higher institutions. 

In 1855, Arnold Henry Guyot was appointed 
Professor of Physical Geography. This eminent 
naturalist was born in Switzerland in 1807. Ho 
was early acquainted with Agassiz, and associated 
with him in the study of natural history. He 
studied theology for a while at Berlin, but his 
scientific tastes determined his future career. Ho 
made profound and laborious investigations into 
the geology of the Alps, in reference, particularly, 
to the transportation of boulders, the results of 
which were published in Paris in 1848. He was 
in the mean time Professor of History and Physi- 
cal Geography at the Academy of Neufchatel. 
The unsettled condition of the country in the | 
political revolutions of the time induced him to j 
emigrate to the United States. He came to J 
Boston, and in the winter of 1848-9 delivered a ; 
course of lectures in the French language on the 
relations between physical geography and his- 
tory, which were translated by Professor Felton, 
and collected into a volume, entitled Earth and 
Man (Boston, 1849). Mr. Guyot, subsequently, 
was much engaged in a course of tours for 
scientific observation through New England, 
New York, and North Carolina, and in the deliv- 
ery of lectures, under the direction of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education, in the State Normal 
Schools. He has been also employed by the 
Smithsonian Institution in the organization of a 
series of meteorological observations. 
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The rapid increase of the valuable property 
owned by this corporation, with the demand for 
a further development of its system of education, 
led, in 1857, to important changes in its affairs. 
In January of that year, the site occupied by the 
old college at the head of Park Place, embracing 
fifteen lots of land, was sold for the very hand- 
some sum of nearly six hundred thousand dollars. 
It had for several years previous been in contem- 
plation by the trustees, in anticipation of re-? 
moval, to provide for the erection of proper and 
permanent buildings on the ground of the old 
Botanio Garden, on the Fifth Avenue, formerly 
granted to the college by the Legislature; but 
difficulties of various kinds interposed, when 
the question of a new site was settled by the 
purchase of the buildings and grounds on Forty- 
ninth street, hitherto occupied. by the Deaf and 
Dumb Institution. This provided a suitable and 
economical home for the institution. The col* 
lege apparatus was removed thither, and the 
usual exercises opened in the new building in 
May, 1857. In the 'summer of the same year an 
important modification was made by the trus- 
tees in the course of instruction. Continuing 
generally the former curriculum to the close of 
the junior year, the studies of the senior year 
were enlarged by the creation of three depart- 
ments, termed Schools of Letters, of Science, 
and of Jurisprudence, either one of which might 
be pursued, according to his choice, by the stu- 
dent of that year. The first of these embraced 
generally an advanced course of Greek and Latin 
studies, with Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, 
and a certain amount of scientific instruction. 
The others, as their names imported, were de- 
voted to specific objects, including Mechanics 
and Physics, Astronomy, Chemistry, Geology, 
Mining, and Metallurgy, &c., and History, Polit- 
ical Economy, the Principles of Natural and 
International Law, Civil and Common Law, &C. 
These schools were also to be continued under 
the same names for two years, forming a post- 
graduate or university course of the higher 
studies in the several departments. Instruction 
was to be given by lectures, which were to be 
open to proper applicants, whether graduates of 
the college or not. In accordance with these 
new plana, special classes were formed in Astro- 
nomy and Analytical Chemistry, and several 
courses of lectures were delivered by Profes- 
sor Lieber on Political Economy, by the Hon. 
George P. Marsh on the English Language and 
Literature, and by Professor Guyot on Physical 
Geography ; but the scheme, as a whole, was 
found to be inoperative, while new and distinct 
schools of Science and Jurisprudence were pro- 
vided to meet the demand for special instruction 
in these departments. 

Tho college faculty, meanwhile, in 1857, was 
strengthened by the addition of four new pro- 
fessors and one associate to the body of in- 
structors. Dr. Francis Lieber, recently of tho 
College of South Carolina, was created Professor 
of History and Political Science ; Dr. Charles 
Davies, formerly Professor of Mathematics at 
the Military Academy at West Point, and author 
of an extended series of mathematical textr 
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books in general use, was made Professor of the 
Higher Mathematics; Charles A. Joy, Professor 
of Chemistry ; and Charles Murray Nairne, Pro- 
fessor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy and 
of Anoient and Modern Literature. 

In the following February inarfgural addresses 
were delivered in public by each of these newly 
appointed professors, with an introductory dis- 
course setting forth the plans and prospects of 
the college, with the idea of a true university 
education, by Dr. William Betts, ' a learned 
Member of the Board of Trustees. The " Ad- 
dresses" were published by the college in an 
octavo volume. They are of a high degree of 
ability. Dr. Joy sketched in a rapid summary 
the rise and progress of chemical science; Dr. 
Lieber handled with equal force and ingenuity 
some of the most important topics of political 
philosophy ; Dr. Davies discussed the nature, 
language, and uses of mathematical science ; Mr. 
Nairne presented, in an eloquent declamation, a 
suggestive review, in their spirit and essence, of 
the several branches of rhetoric and philosophy, 
rising to the higher conditions of the latter in 
the relations of man to the Deity. 

Other professors have since been appointed. 
On the death of Professor Charles W. Hackley, 
in 1861, his chair of Astronomy was united to 
that of Mathematics, held by Professor William 
6. Peck. Ogden N. Rood is at present (1865) 
Professor of Mechanics and Physics, and John 
H. Van Amringe Adjunct Professor of Mathe- 
matics. 

At the annual commencement of the college 
in 1 864, President Charles King, after a service 
of fifteen years, announced his resignation to the 
public, and introduced his successor, the Rev. 
Dr. Frederick A. P. Barnard. Tbe latter brought 
to the office a philosophical acquaintance with 
the subject of education, and a practical experi- 
ence in university duties. Born in Sheffield, 
Massachusetts, in 1809, and educated at Yale Col- 
lege, where he graduated in 1828, he had taken 
orders in the Episcopal Church, and passed 
the best years of his life in the work of educa- 
tion, at first as a tutor at Yale, and then for 
seven years as instructor in the Deaf and Dumb 
Institutions at Hartford and New York, the 
latter the present site of Columbia College. 
From 1838 till 1854 he was professor in the 
University of Alabama ; for the first ten years 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, and 
subsequently of Chemistry. In 1854 he became 
Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy in the 
University of Mississippi, and in 1856 was made 
president of that institution. Shortly after the 
outbreak of the Southern Rebellion, he chose 
the side of the nation and escaped to the North. 

Dr. Barnard had identified himself with the 
cause of education by the publication in 18S5 of 
his Letters on College Government and the Evil* 
inseparable from the Atneriean College System in 
it* present form, and his Report on Collegiate 
Education, made to the Faculty of the University 
of Alabama in 1854. The formal inauguration 
of President Barnard was held at the College 
Chapel at the beginning of the new term in 
October, 1864. The exercises on that occasion, 
the address by the Hon. Hamilton Fish, chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees, by Professor 



Nairne on the part of the faculty, and by Dr. 
Henry J. Anderson on behali of the alumni, were 
of unusual interest. President Barnard in his 
inaugural, after some special remarks respecting 
the college and the state of public affairs, deliv- 
ered an elaborate discourse on the reciprocal 
beneficent relations of Religion and Science. 

In pursuance of the resolution to provide for 
special subjects of instruction due to a university 
course, the college has now associated with it, 
or under its direction, a Medical Department, 
being the old well-established New York 44 Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons," immediately 
presided over by Dr. Edward Delafield ; a Law 
School, organized in 1863, of which Dr. Theo- 
dore W. Dwight, Professor of Municipal Law, 
is at the head, supported by a faculty embra- 
cing Professors Lieber, Nairne, and Ordronaux, 
in the several departments of Political Science, 
the Ethics of Jurisprudence, and Medical Juris- 
prudence; and a recently established "School 
of Mines," the object of which is, " to furnish to 
the student the means of acquiring a thorough 
scientific and practical knowledge of those 
branches of science which relate to raining and 
the working up of the mineral resources of this 
country, and to supply to those engaged in mi- 
ning and metallurgical operations persons com- 
petent to take charge of new or old works, and 
conduct them on thoroughly scientific prin- 
ciples." The course oi instruction in this last 
department, which has a special faculty, inclu- 
ding Professors Egleston, V inton, and Chandler, 
in addition to others of the college professors, 
embraces three years, covering a comprehensive 
system of education. The course of study of 
the Law School occupies two years, though a 
third year or post-graduate course has been or- 
ganized for students who wish to pursue their 
studies beyond the regular terms. By a special 
legislative provision, graduates of the Law School 
are admitted to practise in all the courts of the 
State on receiving the college diploma. The 
number of students in both classes of the Law 
School the present year (1865) is 158 ; in the 
newly organized Schoo. of Mines, 29; in the 
four regular classes of college instruction, 150. 

A new general catalogue, the first of a pro- 
posed series of triennials, issued this year (1865), 
enumerates 1,911 graduates iu arts since the 
year 1758. 

UNlVEnSITT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
[Vol. I., pp. 86S-891] 

The University of Pennsylvania has had very 
few changes within the last ten years. In 1854, 
Professor Henry Reed (of the chair of History 
and English Literature) was lost in the steamer 
Arctic. In 1855, Captain Henry Coppee, of the 
U. S. Artillery, then an instructor at West Point, 
was elected to the professorship thus vacated. 
In the same year, Professor E Otis Kendall, of 
the Philadelphia High School, was elected to the 
chair of Mathematics, and Mr. Francis A.Jackson 
to the adjunct professorship of the Ancient Lan- 
guages. He has since (1865) been made full 
professor of Latin. The provost. Henry Vethake. 
LL. D., resigned in 1860, and his post was filled 
by the appointment of the Rev. Daniel R. (iood- 
win, D. D., then President of Trinity College* 
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Hartford, who now administers tno affairs of the 
college with signal ability. The university com- 

S rises a department of arts, a medical and a law 
epartrncnt, and a school of ndnes and manufac- 
tures, Ac. 

The department of arts was in not only a 
flourishing, but progressive condition, when the 
war broko out. Since then it has been station- 
ary, but not retrograding, and it is hoped that 
the return of peace will give it a new start. The 
number of students is about one hundred and 
twenty. The faculty is composed of excellent 
material, — ripe scholars, good instructors, and 
prudent but firm disciplinarians. The provost, 
Dr. Goodwin, has written much for reviews, and 
is now known as the author of an answer to 
Bishop Hopkins's work on slavery — a very logi- 
cal and masterly treatment of the subject. Dr. 
Frazcr, the professor of physics and chemistry, 
is most assiduous in the collection and use of dia- 
grams and apparatus, and has printed, but not 
published, text-books for his classes. Professor 
Coppee is the author of treatises on logic and 
rhetoric, the compiler and translator of numerous 
military works, the editor of several collections 
of prose and verse, and the editor of the United 
States Service Magazine, a military monthly, 
published by C. B. Richardson, of New York. 
Professor Kendall is the author of a work on 
Uranography. The medical department, which 
experienced a temporary falling off in numbers by 
the secession of Southern students, is rapidly re- 
covering, and has now nearly, if not quite as 
many as before the war. It is probably the 
roost flourishing medical college in the country. 
Upon the death of Dr. Wm. Pepper, in 1865, Dr. 
Alfred Stille was elected to his chair, and within 
a short period an infusion of active spirit has 
been made by the withdrawal of the older but 
long distinguished professors, and the introduc- 
tion of inch men as F. G. Smith, Stille, and Pen- 
rose. Dr. H. II. Smith was elected professor 
of surgery in 1855. Most of these gentlemen 
use their own published text-books. 

The law department is in a flourishing condi- 
tion, and has greatly benefited the young bar in 
Philadelphia, as the majority of law students in 
offices take the courses of lectures. 

The department of mines, manufactures, &c, 
is etill in its childhood, hut it has an excellent 
faculty, and will soon be in practical working 
order. 

The students of the department of arts are 
organized into a military company, called " the 
University Light Artillery," under the instruc- 
tion of Professor Coppee. 

BKOWN UNIVERSITY. 
[Vol. L, pp. 624-628] 

Since the publication of the articlo on Brown 
University, in former editions of thoCycloprodia, 
an important work of much research has made 
its appearance, by Mr. Reuben A. Guild, the 
librarian of the institution, entitled, u Life, 
Times, and Correspondence of James Manning, 
and the Early History of Brown University." 
Availing ourselves of the materials now first 
brought to light in this volume, wo shall briefly 
refer to such points connected with the origin 



and early growth of the college as may seem 
necessary to a full understanding of the subject. 
In the year 1707, as it appears, the Philadelphia 
Association was formed, composed mostly of 
Baptist churches in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. At an early period these churches, thus 
associated, projected plans for the education of 
a suitable ministry, denominational restrictions 
rendering it difficult and humiliating for young 
men of their religious faith to be educated in the 
higher institutions of learning then in existence. 
In the year 1756 an academy was established 
at Hopewell, New Jersey, by the Rev. Isaac 
Eaton. This academy or school, which proved 
to be the germ of the college, flourished under 
the auspices of the Association eleven years, the 
churches contributing liberally toward its sup- 
port. Many of their prominent ministers there 
obtained the rudiments of an education. In the 
year 1762, the Association, under the guidance 
of such men as Eaton, Hart, Pelot, Edwards, 
Jones, and others, formally entered upon the 
work of establishing in the colony of Rhode 
Island, " under the chief direction of the Bap- 
tists, a college, in which," says the historian 
Backus, "education might be promoted, and 
superior learning obtained, free from any sec- 
tarian religious tests." A committee, to whom 
the subject had been referred, had already 
reported in favor of locating the college in 
Rhode Island, inasmuch as that State was then 
mainly governed and controlled by men repre- 
senting the principles and religious opinions of 
its founder, Roger Williams. The chief mover 
in this enterprise appears to have been the Rev. 
Morgan Edwards, a clergyman of some celebrity, 
who had recontly come to this country from 
Wales. He was active in procuring a charter, 
and, after college instruction had been com- 
menced, he visited England, Ireland, and Wales, 
and procured funds for the institution to the 
amount of nearly five thousand dollars, a large 
sura of money in those early days. The person 
selectod to carry out the plans of the Association 
was the Rev. James Manning, a young man 
of superior talents, who had recently gradu- 
ated at the College of New Jersey, in Princeton. 
Accordingly, in July, 17C3, accompanied by his 
friend, the Rev. John Sutton, he visited New 
York, and proposed the subject of his mission 
to fifteen prominent gentlemen of the Baptist 
persuasion. The proposal to found or establish 
a college in this State was received with favor, 
and they at once entered upon the means neces- 
sary to accomplish so desirable an object. After 
various struggles and difficulties, in consequence 
of the determined opposition of men of a differ- 
ent religious faith, a charter reflecting the liberal 
sentiments of the people of Rhode Island was 
obtained from the General Assembly in the month 
of February, 1764, and soon afterward Man- ■ 
ning, who had already commenced instruction in 
Warren, was unanimously elected by the cor- 
I poration to the office of president. To him the 
college is indebted mainly for its early growth 
and prosperity, if not for its origin. The follow- 
ing extract from the closing part of Mr. Guild's' 
volume will serve to illustrate this, as well as to 
convey an idea of the character of the work 
itself:— 
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"We have traced the career of Dr. Manning from 
its commencement to its close, and, so far as our 
materials -would admit, have made him bis own 
biographer. Our readers have thus obtained a more 
correct idea of his character and life than could have 
been obtained by any formal delineation of his virtues 
as a man, or of his genius as an educator, a statesman, 
and a preacher. Devotion to tbe interests of the col- 
lege appears to have been the animating motive of 
his conduct, and the improvement and elevation of 
the Baptist denomination through the college, tbe 
object and aim of his entire professional life. The 
sentiment, so beautifully expressed by Dr. South, that 
4 tbe Spirit always guides and instructs before he 
saves; and as he brings to happiness only by the ways 
of holiness, so he never leads to true holiness but by 
the paths of knowledge,' was by no means an universal 
sentiment it will be observed, in the days of Manning. 
The Baptists as a denomination were not specially 
friendly to learning, and the provision for the educa- 
tion of their clergy was exceedingly limited. To the 
work of removing existing prejudices against colle- 
giate institutions, and of securing for the denomina- 
tion to wldch he was attached the benefits of an 
educated ministry, he devoted his best energies. 
His mental acquisitions, his distinguished piety, his 
great ministerial excellence, which, combined with his 
natural gifts and endowments, gave him so rare and 
bo extensive an influence over the minds of men, 
were all alike consecrated to this one cherished ol cot. 
For this he declined, at the beginning of his public 
life, the call of the church at Charleston, having 
already committed himself to the interests of tbe 
college. For this he resigned his pastoral charge 
at Warren, greatly to the surprise and regret of his 
people. For this he perseveringly labored amidst 
the discouragements of poverty, tho opposition of 
enemies, the indifference of friends, aud the conflicts 
of war. To benefit the college he left its quiet shades, 
and the pulpit where his labors had been honored and 
blest, and entered the arena of political strife ; and 
when his object was attained, so far as it could be 
through his own personal exertions, he returned from 
the halls of Congress to his accustomed duties, resist- 
ing all the allurements of political life, and the public 
distinctions to which his talents would naturally 
have entitled him: and 'toward tho close of his 
career, although in the midst of gracious manifesta- 
tions of the Divine presence, and enjoying the emolu- 
ments of a large and flourishing church and Bocietj, 
which had been built up mainly through his exer- 
tions, he again and again requested his people to pro- 
vide a successor in the pastorate, in order that 
he might give himself more exclusively to the care 
of tbe college, and to the great work of laying 
broad and deep the foundations for an educated Bap- 
tist ministry. In all this 'he labored,' says Pro- 
fessor Goddard, 'not for himself, but for others, and, 
in language breathing a holier inspiration than that 
of poetry, may be conveyed the grand moral of his 
life: 

•"Love tbvMlf hut: 
Let all tbe end* thou afin'st at be thy coud try's, 
Thy G<xr«,»nd truth's.'" 

In 1865, Dr. Wayland, wearied with the cares 
of a long and honored presidency, having inau- 
gurated his cherished plan of collegiate instruc- 
tion, resigned his office. The Rev. Bamas 
Sears, D. D., a graduate of tbe college in 1825, 
was immediately afterward elected his suc- 
cessor. 

Dr. Sears was born in Sandisfield, Massachu- 
setts, in the year 1802. At the time of his 
election he was the secretary of the Board of 



Education in his native State, in which office lid 
presided over the admirable public school system 
of that commonwealth. For many years he had 
been the president of the Newton Theological 
Institution. To his new office he now brought 
the fruits of his studies in this country and in 
Europe, and a long and varied experience in the 
work of education and of academic government. 
Under his popular administration the system 
introduced by his predecessor has been very 
much modified. The increased opportunities 
for practical education are still offered. But, 
inasmuch as it was found that, while the whole 
number of students in the partial course in- 
creased, those who pursued a full course di- 
minished, it was thought expedient to abandon 
the three years' course for the degree of bache- 
lor of arts, and to diminish the prominence of 
the partial course. The course of study for 
academic degrees has therefore returned to its 
former order and limits. Tho bachelor's de- 
gree is given at the end of four years of pre- 
scribed study ; the master's degree is conferred 
in course; the baccalaureate in philosophy is 
retained as originally prescribed. 

Tho year 1864 completed the first century of 
the college or university. The annual com- 
mencement was selected as the time for a 
centennial celebration, and an historical dis- 
course, appropriate to the occasion, was de- 
livered by President Sears. This discourse has 
recently been published, making, with an appen- 
dix, and an account of the exercises at the 
dinner-table, an octavo volume of 178 pages. 
Dr. Sears has also published Nohden's Gram' 
mar of the German Language, with alterations 
and large additions; Classical Studies, edited by 
Sears, Edwards, and Felton ; Ciceronian, or the 
Prussian mode of instruction in Latin; Select 
Treatises of Martin Luther, in tho original 
German, with philological notes, and an essay; 
Life of Luther, republished in England under the 
title of The Mental and Spiritual History of 
Luther; Roget's Thesaurus of English Words and 
Phrases, enlarged ; numerous reports on educa- 
tion, occasional addresses, and contributions 
to the Christian Eetieie, Bibliotheca Sacra, and 
other periodicals. At present he is one of tho 
editors of the Bibliotheca Sacra. Dr. Sears is 
best known to the public as a practical educator. 
His annual reports as secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education embody facts and 
principles of great value. 

Professor Albert Harkness has been at tho 
head of the department of Greek language and 
literature since 1856. He was graduated at the 
university in 1842, with the highest honors of 
his class. After teaching in the high school for 
about ten years, he visited Europe, and spent 
several years at the universities of Halle, Bonn, 
and Berlin. Upon his return he was appointed 
to the professorship which he now fills. His 
published works are, Arnold's First Latin Book, 
Second Latin Book, and Greek Lessons, all of 
which manuals are deservedly popular and ex- 
tensively used. He has recently published a 
Latin Grammar, which is received with marked 
favor by classical teachers throughout the land. 

The professor of natural philosophy and as- 
tronomy in the institution is Samuel S. Greene, 
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who, previous to 1864, filled the chair of ma- 
thematics and civil engineering. Mr. Greene 
was graduated at Brown in 1887, with the 
highest honors of his class. He was for some 
time a teacher in one of the Boston schools, and 
for several years was .superintendent of the 
public schools of Providence. His Introduction 
to the Study of English Grammar, First Lessons 
in EnglUh Grammar, The English Grammar, 
and Analysis of Sentence*, have been very gen- 
erally introduced into schools and academies, 
and they still enjoy a wide-spread popularity. 

Mr. Reuben A. Guild, the librarian of the 
university, was graduated in the class of 1847. 
The year following he was appointed to the 
ortico he now fills, as the successor of Professor 
Charles C. Jewett. In addition to Manning and 
Brown University, to which we have already 
referred, he published in 1858 a small quarto 
volume of three hundred and fourteen pages, 
entitled The Librarian's Manual, which work 
has been favorably noticed in the Loudon Athe- 
naeum, and commended by the press generally. 

By the last triennial catalogue it appears 
that the whole number of graduates of Brown 
University during the first century of its history, 
or from 1769 to 1864, inclusive, is two thousand 
one hundred and seventy-six. Perhaps one- 
half of this number have, in addition, received 
at the Institution a partial education, making 
three thousand as the quota of educated men 
which it has furnished for the country. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 
[Vol L, pp. 530-583 ] 

The number of professors and instructors in the 
several departments at the present time (1865 j 
is twenty-two. The number of studeuts, two 
hundred and thirty. The college has felt the 
effects of the civil war. Of its classes, from 
1861 to 1865, one hundred and thirty are known 
to have entered the army as officers or privates, 
a larger proportion compared with its numbers, 
it has been said, than from any other New Eng- 
land college. Its libraries contain about thirty - 
eight thousand volumes. It has an ample philo- 
sophical apparatus; a well-furnished cabinet of 
rocks and minerals; an astronomical observa- 
tory, admirably situated, and provided with a 
few excellent instruments of the best German 
and English manufacture; and a small gallery 
of paintings. 

The whole number of names on its lost tri- 
ennial catalogue (1864) is four thousand nine 
hundred and forty-two. The whole number of 
its alumni, three thousand four hundred and 
twenty-three, of whom one thousand nine hun- 
dred and fifty are still alive. 

In 1868, the president, Rev. Nathan Lord, 
D. D., on account of a difference of opinion be- 
tween himself and the majority of the board of 
trustees, resigned the office which ho bad held 
with great honor and usefulness for nearly 
thirty-five years. At a subsequent meeting of 
the board, Rev. Asa D. Smith, D. D., of New 
York, was chosen to fill his place. 

Within the last year an attempt has been 
made to increase the funds of the college, which 
have long been felt to be entirely insufficient. 



It is proposed to raise, if possible, $200,000, of 
which about $60,000 have been already secured. 

Within a few years the college has lost several 
of its officers, who were distinguished in their 
departments. Among them wert* Professor Ira 
Young, who held the chair of astronomy and 
natural philosophy ; Professor Clement Long, 
from whose subtle and profound speculation 
much was reasonably expected in metaphysics 
and theology ; and Professor John N. Putnam, 
who died at an early age on his return voyage 
from Europe, leaving an uncommon reputation 
for beautiful scholarship, and remembered with 
the deepest affection and reverence by bis many 
pupils. The Rev. Dr. Shurtleff died in 1861, at 
the age of eighty-seven. 

The Rev. Dr. Charles Brickett Haddock, a 
native of New Hampshire and graduate of the 
college, who was employed in its service, as 
professor of rhetoric and subsequently of intel- 
lectual philosophy, for thirty-five years, from 
1819 to 1854, and who was afterward Charge 
d' Affaires at the court of Portugal, died a few* 
years after his return to the United States, in 
1861, in his sixty-fifth year. A graceful tribute 
to his memory, in a portrayal of his character 
as a clergyman, an instructor, in his political re- 
lations, and in bis amiable personal traits, baa 
been paid, in a commemorative address before 
the faculty and students of the college, by Pro- 
fessor 8amuel G. Brown, who fills the chair 
which he once occupied of intellectual philoso- 
phy. 

Professor Brown has also paid a similar tri- 
bute to the memory of Professor J. N. Putnam, 
in a collegiate funeral discourse delivered in 
1864. Professor Putnam, a native of Massachu- 
setts and graduate of Dartmouth of 1842, held 
the professorship of Greek literature iu the in- 
stitution from 1849 to 1863. 

The faculty of the college have ever devoted 
themselves mainly to the dnties of their respec- 
tive chairs of instruction. Some of them have 
appeared as authors. Professor Alphseus Crosby 
prepared a Greek grammar and edited some 
editions of the Greek classics, including Xeno- 
phon's Anabasis, which had a wide circula- 
tion. Professor Stephen Chase was the author 
of an algebra, which has been in use for many 
years. 

The Rev. Dr. Nathan S. Lord, the late president, 
is quite a voluminous author of sermons and 
pamphlets on important subjects, some of which 
have gained considerable notoriety for their in- 
dependence. The titles of some of his articles 
and pamphlets, which have attracted a good 
deal of uttention, as contrary to the generally 
received opinions, are : The Principle of Emula- 
tion as a Stimulus to Academical Study (Bibli- 
cal Repository, January, 1841); A Report to the 
Trustees of Dartmouth College on Scholarships 
and Prizes (1858) ; — in both of these he opposes 
every thing like distinctions based on scholar- 
ship; A Letter of Inquiry to Ministers of the 
Gospel of all Denominations on Slatery, by a 
Northern Presbyter (1854) ; A Northern Presby- 
ter's Second Letter to Ministers of the Gospel of 
all Denominations on Slavery (1855); A Letter 
to J. M. Conrad, Esq., on Slavery (1859) — in 
these he defends slavery as a Divine institution ; 
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The Relation between Jew* and Christian*, a 
Sermon preached before the Society for Ameli- 
orating the Condition of the Jews, May 7, 1848; 
The Millennium, an Essay read to the General 
Convention of New Hampshire, June, 1853 — 
in these he supports the doctrine of the pre- 
millennial advent and reign of Jesus Christ. 

Others connected with the college have written 
largely for reviews and other periodicals. Pro- 
fessor Sanborn has published various pamphlets 
and articles in reviews, and contributed a sketch 
of Ezekiel Webster to the volumes of Daniel 
Webiter'e Letter*, collected by Mr. Fletcher 
"Webster. 

EUTGERS COLLEGE, NEW JERSEY. 
[VoL L. pp. 680-M1.] 

Mr. Frelinghuysen continued president of 
Rutgers College to the time of his death, which 
occurred at New Brunswick, April 12, 1862. 
A memoir of his life and character has been pub- 
lished, written by the Rev. Talbot W. Cham- 
bers, a minister of the Collegiate Church, New 
York. It exhibits in detail Mr. Frelinghuysen's 
life of public usefulness as a statesman, in the 
cause of education, and the promotion of many 
benevolent institutions and works of religion 
and philanthropy. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen was succeeded in the pres- 
idency of Rutgers College by the Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam II. Campbell, professor of Biblical Litera- 
ture in the Theological Seminary at New Bruns- 
wick. During Dr. Campbell's presidency, the 
permanent funds of the college have received an 
addition of one hundred and thirty thousand 
dollars, by the liberal donations of its friends. 
In 1864, the Legislature of New Jersey chose 
Rutgers College as the seat of the Scientific 
School, to be sustained by the interest of the 
money accruing from the sale of two hundred 
and ten thousand acres of the public lands do- 
nated by Congress to the State of New Jersey, 
for the establishment of .such school. This new 
department, which promises to be of great use- 
fulness, will be opened in September of the pre- 
sent year, 1865. A model farm of one hundred 
acres is also connected with the college, and is 
now in successful operation. The present fac- 
ulty consists of the President, who is also Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature and Moral Philo- 
sophy; Dr. George H. Cook, Vice-President 
and Professor of Chemistry and Natural His- 
tory ; the Rev. Dr. Joseph F. Berg, Professor 
of the Evidences of Christianity ; De Witt Ten 
Broeck Reiley, Professor of the Latin Language 
and Literature ; the Rev. David Cole, Professor 
of the Greek Language and Literature; Dr. 
David Murray, Professor of Mathematics, Nat- 
ural Philosophy, and Astronomy ; Gustavns Fis- 
cher, Professor of Modern Languages and Lit- 
erature; the Rev. Cornelius E. Crispell, Pro- 
fessor of Ancient and Modern History, and Rec- 
tor of the Grammar School ; and the Rev. T. 8. 
Doolittle, Collegiate Church Professor of Rheto- 
ric, Logic, and Mental Philosophy. 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 
[Vol. II., p. 1&4-1M.] 

By the triennial catalogue of Williams Col- 
lege of 1865, it appears that there have been 



two thousand and forty -six alumni up to that 
date ; that the average annual number of gra- 
duates for the past fifteen years has been about 
fifty, and that these have entered the learned 
and other professions in about the usual propor- 
tions. The departments of instruction are ten, 
as follows : A department of Christian theology, 
of intellectual and moral philosophy, of natural 
philosophy and astronomy, of natural history, 
of chemistry, of Greek literature, of Latin liter- 
ature, of rhetoric, of mathematics, of history 
and political science. Provision is also made 
for instruction in the modern languages. The 
late Prof. Ebenezer Emmons, who died in Oc- 
tober, 1868, made the department of natural 
history in the college illustrious by original dis- 
coveries in geology, which have been especially 
acknowledged since his death, and by a life-long 
devotion to the interests of natural science. He 
presented to the college very valuable rainera- 
logical and geological cabinets — gathered partly 
in the State geological surveys conducted by him 
— which afford ample means of illustration in 
this department. Prof. P. A. Chad bourne is 
his accomplished successor in the college, as he 
had been his able coadjutor for many years. 

Prof. John Bascom, who has the department 
of rhetoric, has published a work on aesthetics, 
and another on rhetoric, both of which are used 
as text-books in the college. 

A new revised edition of the course of Lowell 
Lecture* on the Evidence* of Christianity, by 
President Hopkins, appeared in 1864. He lias 
also published, in addition to the M orks previ- 
ously enumerated, an important series of Lec- 
ture* on Moral Science. 

A very spacious and elegant building is now 
(1865) in process of erection, through the muni- 
ficence of Hon. J. Z. Goodrich, which is to be 
used as a chemical laboratory, and also as a 
gymnasium. Mr. Goodrich has also given 
twenty -five thousand dollars to maintain a pro- 
fessor in connection with the building, who 
shall give his attention to the physical culture 
of the students. 

UNIOH COLLEGE 
[Vol. II, pp. 1M-19T.] 

Union College, Schenectady, New York, has 
just celebrated its seventieth anniversary, and 
looks back over its threescore years and ten with 
proud satisfaction. More than four thousand 
sons claim her as their alma mater, among whom 
an unusually large proportion have been distin- 
guished and prominent in public and professional 
positions. A hasty glance over the catalogue 
of her alumni discovers the names of three 
cabinet ministers, five United Stutes senators, 
thirty members of Congress, four State govern- 
ors, twenty judges of Supreme Courts, eleven 
college presidents, thirty-six college professors, 
five bishops, and so on. Thirteen hundred of 
her graduates have become clergymen, fourteen 
hundred lawyers, two hundred physicians, jind 
a hundred engineers. Her military roll contains 
five major-generals, five brigadiers, and three 
or four hundred other officers. 

In our former notice we sketched the his- 
tory of the college up to 1855. President 
Nott still retains his position, in the ninety- 
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third year of his ago and the sixty-first of 
his presidency. For some years past he has 
withdrawn from active service, owing to in- 
creasing infirmities, leaving the daily duties of 
the office to be discharged by Dr. Hickok, the 
former vice-president, and now the acting presi- 
dent. Bat he still retains his interest in its 
prosperity, and his friends hope that many 
years will yet elapse before he finally retires. 

In the ten years since our former notice, 
several changes in the faculty have taken place. 

Dr. Prondtit, emeritus professor of Greek and 
Latin, has departed this life. 

Prof. Elias Peissner, son-in-law of Dr. Tayler 
Lewis, fell at Chancellorsville, colonel of the 
One Hundred and Nineteenth New York Volun- 
teers, lamented by all who knew him. As pro- 
fessor of modern languages he not only gave accu- 
rate and thorough instruction, but prepared text- 
books which have been widely adopted by other 
institutions. Such are his " German Grammar," 
possessing several original and valuable features ; 
his "German Literature," and his "Romance 
Languages." lie entered with interest into 
other and broader fields. His lectures on political 
economy were praised by authorities like H. C. 
Carey ; and his book on " The American Ques- 
tion" had a wide and well-deserved circula- 
tion. 

Of the other members of the faculty at the 
time of our former notice, Professors Lewis, 
Jackson, Foster, Pearson, and Gillespie remain 
at their posts. 

In the classical course a new feature is a 
coarse of daily lectures by Prof. Tayler Lewis, 
on ancient philosophy, ancient poetry, and Bib- 
lical literature. , 

Dr. Lewis also gives instruction in the Hebrew, 
Arabic, Syriac, and other Oriental tongues. 

The Latin chair, left by Prof. Newman for 
the presidency of the Ripley Female College, at 
Poultney, Vermont, is now well filled by Prof. 
B. N. Stanton. 

The chemical professorship, previously filled by 
Prof. C. F. Chandler (who discharged its duties 
with great success till he vacated it last year to 
assist in fonnding the New York School of 
Mines), is now occupied by Prof. Maurice Per- 
kins, a student of Otto, Wdhlen, Bunsen, <kc., 
in Germany, and subsequently professor in the 
New York University Medical College and the 
Cambridge Laboratory. 

A new and long-needed chair, that of " Logic, 
Rhetoric, and English Literature," has been 
established and filled by Prof. N. G. Clark, pre- 
viously of the University of Vermont. Abun- 
dant exercises of the students in composition 
and oratory — so important in a country where 
most educated men have occasion to influence 
those about them by their pen or their voice 
— are now supplied, and with results most 
apparent and striking at the end of a single 
year. 

Prof. William Wells succeeds Prof. Peissner 
in the chair of modern languages. A residence 
of many years in Europe, part of the time as 
secretary of an American legation, has given 
him peculiar qualifications for the place. Since 
his appointment the course has been extended 
a year ; and French, German, Spanish, and 
VouIIL— 3 



Italian now run pari passu with the Latin and 
Greek. 

These last two professorships, with additional 
mathematics, now constitute the "Scientific 
Course " of the college, which runs parallel 
with the "Classical," and is equally full and 
disciplinary. This course remains unchanged, 
except by increased fulness and thoughtfulness, 
while the former meets the views of those who 
wish a full college course in which the modern 
languages take the place of the ancient; a de- 
mand of many who think, erroneously or not, 
the former more practical and useful. 

Advantage has been taken of this change to 
increase the requirements for admission, to in- 
troduce greater strictness in examinations, and 
in every way to raise the grade of scholarship. 

The civil engineering department (now occupy- 
ing a suite of five rooms) has received a largo 
addition to its apparatus and models, obtained 
in Europe in 1855 by its head, Prof. Gillespie. 
Besides numerous models of geometrical inter- 
sections and other combinations, of topographi- 
cal maps, Ac, working dynanometer frames and 
bridges, new surveying instruments, &c, the 
pride of the collection is "The Olivier Models." 
They represent the most complicated surfaces 
of the higher " Descriptive Geometry " by means 
of silk threads of various colors, stretched tight 
by weights, so as always to be straight lines, 
and yet to form by their combination curved 
surfaces; a paradox impossible to understand 
except by seeing them. There are about fifty 
of them. They were bought from the widow 
of the distinguished inventor, Prof. Olivier, of 
Paris. There were then but two more sets in 
the world, one at Paris and the other at Madrid. 
Since then, copies have been obtained for the 
U. S.. Military Academy at West Point, Harvard 
College, Columbia College, the University of 
Michigan, and the University of Mississippi. 

The position of the college in every res]>ect is 
most gratifying to its friends. The "Nott 
Trust Fund " now produces a revenue which 
already supplies seven "Nott professorships," 
and is constantly increasing. Important im- 
provements are also being made in the college 
buildings. The students' dormitories are being 
renovated and fitted up in a style corresponding 
to the advance of refined taste since their first 
erection. Other improvements are in progress, 
and the authorities of the college hope soon to 
make it unsurpassed by ny in its material 
beauty, as well as in its educational complete- 
ness. 

HAMILTON* COLLEGE. 
[Vol. It., pp. T22-TO.] 

The last ten years in the history of Hamilton 
College have been fruitful in evidences of 
growth, of achieved usefulness, and a vigorous 
purpose on the part of its officers to make it, in 
all respects, worthy of its central location and 
its religious origin. 

In 1858, Dr. C. H. F. Peters, a graduate of 
the University of Berlin, entered upon his duties 
as director of the observatory. One of his un- 
dertakings has been to determine the exact 
longitude of various places in the State of New 
York, under the direction of the Regents of the 
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University of which Dr. S. B. Woolworth is sec- 
retary. These determinations have been made 
with great care and accuracy by means of a 
telegraphic communication with the observa- 
tory at Cambridge, Massachusetts. The places 
whose longitude has been thus far determined 
are Buffalo, Syracuse, Elmira, and Ogdens- 
burgh. 

In July, 1858, Rev. Samnel Ware Fisher, D.D., 
a graduate of Yale College, in the class of 1835, 
was called to the presidency, as the successor 
of Dr. Simeon North, who had previously re- 
signed. Dr. Fisher was called from the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Cincinnati, where he 
had won a national reputation as a vigorous and 
versatile writer, an eloquent preacher, and a 
most successful pastor. His "Three Great 
Temptations," a volume of lectures to young 
men, and other occasional addresses, had indi- 
cated a special aptitude for the intellectual and 
religious duties of a college president. In his 
Inaugural Discourse, delivered November 4th, 
1858, President Fisher foreshadowed a new sys- 
tem of biblical study, that was soon after intro- 
duced at Hamilton College, and was followed 
by the founding of the Walcott professorship of 
the Evidences of Christianity. This fund of 
$20,000 was given partly by Benjamin S. Wal- 
cott, a great-hearted manufacturer, who died in 
New York Mills, January 12th, 1862, and partly 
by William D. Walcott, his son and worthy suc- 
cessor in the largest business interest in Oneida 
County. 

In January, 1859, Dr. N. W. Goertner entered 
upon his duties as the college commissioner, 
to which he has since devoted himself, with re- 
sults equally honorable to himself and the pat- 
rons of liberal and Christian culture, who have 
ao freely responded to his appeals in behalf of 
the college. Among the benefactions recently 
received, in addition to the Walcott endowment, 
are $20,000 for the Robinson professorship of 
Greek, subscribed in New York and Brooklyn, 
and so named in honor of Dr. Edward Robin- 
son, a distinguished alumnus, who died in 
December, 1863; also $20,000 for the Albert 
Barnes professorship of intellectual and moral 
philosophy, subscribed in Philadelphia, and so 
named in honor of another distinguished alum- 
nus; and $20,000 for the Kingsley professorship 
of logic, rhetoric, and elocution, subscribed in 
Utica, and so named in honor of the largest 
donor, Mr. Charles C. Kingsley, a graduate in 
the class of 1852. Large donations have also 
been received from Simeon Benjamin Esq., of 
Elmira; Messrs. C. R. Robert, and William E. 
Dodge, of New York, and the late Mrs. Sarah 
Beers Bates, of Ithaca. 

In other respects, the college has received 
handsome additions to its material resources and 
facilities for instruction. The collections in na- 
tural history have largely increased under the 
direction of Professor Oren Root. The most 
attractive addition in this department, is the 
Sartwell Herbarium, presented by Hamilton 
White. Esq., of Syracuse, and well known in 
scientific eircles as a very extensive and valuable 
exhibition of our North American Flora. It con- 
tains eight thousand samples of plants, carefully 
cured, classified, and labelled by Dr. H. P. Sart- 



well, of Penn Yan, during fifty years of botanical 
study, research, and correspondence. 

Six prize competitions have been endowed by 
as many individuals, most of them alumni of the 
college, and have proved highly useful as incen- 
tives to industry and thoroughness of intellectual 
attainment. These prize funds were given by the 
late Hon. Aaron Clark, of New York ; Hon. John 
V. L. Pmyn, LL. D., of Albany ; Horace D. Kel- 
logg, Esq., of Bridgewater ; the late Hon. George 
Underwood, of Auburn ; Frank II. Head, Esq., of 
Kenosha, Wis. ; and Martin Uawley, Esq., of 
Baltimore, Md. 

The library of the college has been generous- 
ly remembered. After the death of Dr. Edward 
Robinson, the disposition of his private library 
became a matter of inquiry and interest to many 
of his friends, who were aware of its great value 
and richness in apparatus for biblical stndy. 
They thought it becoming that the library 
should go where Dr. Robinson had graduated, 
where he had served as a tutor, and where he 
had laid the foundation of his eminence as a 
biblical scholar. This good thought was quick- 
ly translated into generous action, and the Rob- 
inson library was purchased, presented to the 
college, and removed to its permanent home in 
Clinton. It embraces twelve hundred rare books 
and maps, bucIi as the biblical scholar delights 
to be surrounded with. Apart from practical 
uses, the associations of this unique collection 
give it an almost sacred character. 

Aaer the death of William Curtis Noyea, 
LL. I)., in December, 1864, it was found that he 
had bequeathed to Hamilton College his large 
law library, valued at $60,000, and containing 
nearly every work which a lawyer can appeal 
to in the history or practice of his profession. 
In making this bequest, Mr. Noyes was influ- 
enced by a natural and commendable desire 
that his name should be honorably associated 
I with a prominent institution in the county 
where he had spent his boyhood and won hia 
first laurels. The possession of the Noyes li- 
brary rounds out the plan for a course of legal 
stndy in Hamilton College, as it lay in the mind 
of William H. Maynard, when he endowed the 
chair of law, history, and political economy, to 
the end that the "graduates of Hamilton College 
might become more useful as citizens of this 
republic." In this connection it may be added 
that in the year I860, Ellicott Evans, LL. D., a 
graduate of Harvard College, was elected to the 
Maynard professorship, as the successor of Pro- 
fessor T. W. D wight, LL. D., who had resigned 
to accept a similar position in the Columbia 
College Law School. 

The Fiftieth Commencement of Hamilton Col- 
lege was celebrated on the 16th of July, 1862, 
with an address of welcome by Hon. William J. 
Bacon, an historical discourse by President Fiaher, 
and a Jubilee Poem by Professor A. C. Kend- 
rick, which were preceded and followed by 
other literary and social festivities. 

UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
[Vol. L, pp. 733-736.] 

Dr. Ferris, the present Chancellor, had the 
pleasure of making the last payment on the debt 
of this institution, which amounted to seventy 
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thousand two hundred and fifty dollars, on the 
14th Jane, 1854. 

Immediately after, the eonncil proceeded to 
carry ont the great aim of the institution, by 
measures for organizing the school of art, the 
school of civil engineering, and the school of 
analytical and practical chemistry. The first 
was placed in charge of Prof. Thos. 8. Cum- 
mings, N. A., well known among us as first in 
his department of art ; the second of Prof. Rich. 
If. Ball, A. M . an alumnus ; and the third of 
Dr. John W. Draper, whose reputation is world- 
wide, and who has since given to the scientific 
world another great work, prepared with great 
labor and care, entitled History of the Intellec' 
tual Development of Europe, and which has 
already been translated into several European 
languages. This work, of rare philosophical 
acumen and singular felicity of style, has been 
followed by another of similar character, en- 
titled Thought* on the Future Civil Policy of 
America, in which the author develops and il- 
lustrates his theories of national srrowth and pro- 
gression. Subsequently, Dr. John 0. Draper 
and Dr. Ilenry Draper, the sons of Dr. John W. 
Draper, have been associated with him, and the 
work of the school is conducted according to the 
best foreign modes of similar schools. The 
sons brought with them from a careful visitation 
and examination of foreign laboratories, made 
in 1856, all that could be of valne here, and 
they have accordingly socured as the result un- 
usual facilities for their students. Dr. Henry 
Draper has at once secured a high position by 
his photography of the moon, which has called 
out the admiration of the scientific. The Smith- 
sonian Institution has honored him by the pub- 
lication of an exposition of his work in the vo- 
lume of its proceedings for 1864. 

Rev. Ilenry M. Baird, A. M., son of the late 
Dr. Robert Baird, an alumnus, has succeeded to 
the Greek chair. Having spent some time in 
Greece, he is peculiarly qualified for his depart- 
ment, and is enabled to illustrate the arche- 
ology and topography of Greece from his stores 
of original information. He spent several years 
in the department of Greek instruction in the 
College of New Jersey with eminent success. He 
has published Modern Greece ; a Narrative of 
a Residence and Travel* in that Country, with 
Observation* on its Antiquities, Literature, Lan- 
guage, Politic*, Religion (New York. 1856). 

George W. Coakley, LL. D., for sixteen years 
a most successful professor in the College of St. 
James, M<L, has succeeded to the chair of ma- 
thematics. 

In 1858 the law school was revived, and at 
the head of the faculty was placed his Hon. 
Thos. W. Gierke, LL. D., Judge of the Court of 
Appeals, and Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the State of New York. At the present time, 
John N. Poraeroy, A.M., counsellor at law, author 
of a work on municipal law, which has met with 
remarkable acceptance among legal authorities, 
is clean of the faculty and professor, and in im- 
mediate charge of instruction. 

At the present time efforts are in progress 
to secure the endowment of the university, and 
so far they have been very successful, and pro- 
mise the best results. According to tho last 



catalogue, there were in all the departments 1 of ' 
instruction a total of five hundred and twenty- 
eight students. 

TUE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. . 
[Vol. IL, pp. T8&-78T.J 

The University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, has acquired a permanent prosperity, 
which places it in the front rank of universities, 
it being now the most numerously attended in 
the country. In 1868, the Rev. H. P. Tappan 
retired from the presidency, and the Rev. E. O. 
Haven, D. D, LL. D., was elected president 
He had several years before been a professor in 
the same university, and was consequently well 
known to the people of the State, and was at 
the time of his election a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education, and chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Education in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. 

In 1863 a new and elegant building for the 
department of law was erected, costing $25,000 ; 
and in 1865 the building appropriated to the 
department of medicine and surgery was en- 
larged, at an expense of $25,000, of which the 
city of Ann Arbor contributed $10,000. These 
additions to the property of the university have ' 
been made without encroaching upon its perma- 
nent funds. ( 

The department of science, literature, and the 
arts, or the literary college, is peculiar in tho 
great variety of courses of study allowed, while 
equal thoroughness is required in all, and no 
degrees are given cau»a honori*, but only after 
examination. The classical course is like that ' 
pursued by tho oldest New England colleges, 
and graduates in it receive the degree of bache- 
lor of arts. The scientific course requires more 
mathematics on admission, and also four years 
study in college, and substitutes English lan- 
guage, science, and modern languages for Greek 
and Latin. Those who complete it receive the 
degree of bachelor of science. Courses of study 
are prescribed for the degrees of master of arts and 
master of science. There are also special courses 
provided for those who wish to graduate as civil 
engineers and as mining engineers, and gradu- 
ates and others prepared for it are aided by the 
professors in any special studies which they 
may wish to pursue. Many resort to the uni- 
versity to investigate thoroughly chemistry in 
the excellent laboratory, under the charge of 
Prof. S. H. Douglass ; also mineralogy, goology, 
astronomy, Ac., as great advantages are offered 
connected with the museums and astronomical 
observatory. 

The department of Greek has been under the 
charge, since its special establishment in 1852, 
of Prof. James R. Boise, author of an edition of 
Xenophon 1 * Anahaei*, and of a work on Greek 
Prone Composition, and several other works. 

Prof. Henry S. Frieze, who has the charge of 
the department of Latin, is also well known as the 
author of an edition of Virgil, and of Selection* 
from Quintilian, an excellent text-book, not only 
for the study of Latin, but also of rhetoric. Prof. 
A. Winshell, member of the French Academy of 
| Geology, has published a Report, as State Geol- 
ogist of Michigan, and many scientific papers. 
Prof. Andrew White, of Syracuse, N. Y., who, 
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as member of the Senate of New York, so great- 
ly benefited the cause of education by his suc- 
cessful advocacy of the Cornell University, and 
is also well known for his literary productions, 
has given to large classes in this university 
courses of lectures on history, the professorship 
of which he has held in this university for 
several years. Prof. James C. "Watson, now 
director of the observatory and professor of as- 
tronomy ; Prof. De Volsen Wood, who has 
charge of the school of engineering, and other 
members of the faculty, are frequent contribu- 
tors to the periodicals devoted to the sciences in 
which they are respectively interested. 

The department of medicine and surgery in 
this university has been of late the most largely 
Attended medical college in this country. The 
provision made for it, in buildings and material, 
is ample. The faculty are numerous, and four 
lectures are given daily, with frequent examina- 
tions of the students, from the first of October 
to the last of March. The number of students 
has for several years ranged from three to four 
hundred and upward. 

The department of law was opened in I860, 
and has steadily increased in attendance. The 
course of study embraces two years (like the 
medical department), from the first of October 
to the last of March, and by lectures, examina- 
tions, moot-courts, the use of the library, dec, 
it aims to prepare the students for the practice 
of law in any part of the country. 

The whole number of students in the univer- 
sity, in 1865, was nine hundred and fifty-three, 
of whom two hundred and seventy-nine were 
in the department of science, literature, and the 
arts ; four hundred and fourteen in the depart- 
ment of medicine and surgery, and two hundred 
and sixty in the department of law. 

THE BEDWOOD LIBRARY, NEWPORT, B. L 
t ToL L, p. 285, 2S8.] 

We have to record a gratifying progress in the 
prosperity of this old and favorite institution. 
As early as 1834, efforts were made to induce 
the proprietors to increase the number of shares 
as well as to popularize the library, by having lec- 
tures delivered under its auspices, and by having it 
open daily instead of twice a week as heretofore. 
In 1847, as another movement in the same direc- 
tion, the hundredth anniversary of the formation 
of the library was celebrated by the delivering an 
oration from the Hon. Wm. Hunter, and a poem, 
"Aquidneck," by the Rev. C. T. Brooks. But it 
was not till 1854 and 1855 that the spell of the old 
traditionary belief that the founder of the library 
had limited the number of members to one hun- 
dred was broken. In 1854 the president was au- 
thorized to sell fifty new shares, and in the follow- 
ing year a committee recommended the sale of 
four hundred at twenty-five dollars a share, a 
measure which was not, however, carried into 
effect till the fall of 1858, at which time a fund of 
ten thousand dollars had been thus secured. Of 
this sum between three and four thousand were 
expended on books, and the remainder was de- 
voted to an enlargement of the building, under 
the architectural direction of Mr. George Snell, 
of Boston, which was completed in July, 1859. 
The addition to the old building was so made as I 



not to impair its original simplicity. The two 
wings, originally extending only a third of the 
length, were carried the whole way, and a hall 
fifty feet long, twenty-eight wide, and nineteen 
high, was joined crosswise to the rear, the old 
facade on that end being transferred to the south 
end of the new building. 

One great inducement to the making of these 
changes had been the long-expressed desire of 
the artist, Charles B. King, a native of Newport, 
to leave the library his large collection of pic- 
tures, of which, soon after the above enlarge- 
ment, he presented eighty-six, and at his death, 
in 1802, bequeathed the remainder, together 
with many rare books on art, and property 
amounting to ten thousand dollars. The library 
has also recently received a bequest of ten thou- 
sand dollars from Dr. William J. Walker. 

A new building is greatly needed to be devoted 
to works of art ; and a valuable collection of 
sculpture, recently given by Edward King, Esq. 
(Paul Aker's " Dying Gladiator " being one of the 
pieces), is waiting for room to contain it. In the 
present building shelf-room for books is exten- 
sively encroached upon by the museum of pictures. 

The present contents of the library are 14,000 
books, and 3,000 pamphlets. The number of pro- 
prietors is advancing from 800 to 350. The 

{^resident is Hon. George 8. King, and the 
ibrarian B. H. Rhoades. For several win- 
ters courses of lectures have been delivered in 
the library rooms or under the name of the asso- 
ciation. 

THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 
[Vol IL, pp. 787-740] 

It is generally known that much diversity of 
opinion originally existed with respect to the 
employment of the Smithsonian fund, and, 
among other objects, the foundation of a great 
national library was regarded with favor by 
several eminent men. In opposition to this, it 
was contended that a library is principally of 
local influence, while it is evident from the terms 
of the will, "for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men," as well as from what 
is known of the life of the testator, that Smith- 
son intended to establish a cosmopolitan institu- 
tion for advancing science, and for diffusing a 
knowledge of the discoveries which might be 
made by means of his bequest. The latter in- 
terpretation of the will now receives the general 
approval of literary and scientific men in every 
part of the civilized world. 

Fortunately for the interests of science, and as 
if with the sense that, among so many instru- 
mentalities of human culture as presented them- 
selves, no small discretion must be left to the 
regents of adapting their policy, within certain 
limits, to progressive views and contingent ad- 
vantages, the act of incorporation authorized 
them to make such disposal of any moneys 
arising from the interest of the fund, nnd not 
otherwise specifically appropriated, "as they 
shall deem best suited for the promotion of the 
purpose of the testator." Hence the plan adopted 
in 1847, as before noticed, of dividing the income 
equally between the active operations and the 
museum and library, gave way in 1855 to a 
resolution, "that hereafter the annual appro- 
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priations shall be apportioned speoifically among 
the different objects and operations of the in- 
stitution, in such manner as may, in the judg- 
ment of the regents, be necessary and proper 
for each, according to its intrinsic importance, 
and a compliance in good faith with the law." 
This has, from the date last mentioned, con- 
tinued to be the rule of action ; and, in propor- 
tion as the terms of the bequest have been bet- 
ter considered, the merely local nature of several 
of the original objects has been more clearly rec- 
ognized, and the ever-widening field of scientific 
research and discovery more diligently culti- 
vated and explored, the department of M active 
operations" has steadily advanced in public 
estimation and utility, and justified its claim to 
a proportionably larger share of tbo appropria- 
tions. It would be impossible to give here even 
a rapid sketch of the objects promoted or ac- 
complished by the efforts or aid of the institu- 
tion. Suffice it to say, that there is scarcely any 
branch of science which has not been fostered 
by its patronage, stimulated by its inlluence, 
and enlarged by its co-operative exertions; it 
has aided every Government expedition for 
scientific purposes by instructions or facilities 
afforded, and projected and supported, in part 
or in whole, many private ones directed to the 
extension of knowledge in various departments; 
it has organized, from Labrador to Central 
America, and is in daily communication with, a 
more extensive and better appointed system of 
meteorological, magnetic, ana other observations 
than is probably anywhere else in existence, 
and it has succeeded in connecting these with 
the similar enterprises which enlightened gov- 
ernments are emulously extending over the 
globe. It cannot be doubted that more has 
been effected by the institution, during its brief 
period of activity, toward a knowledge of the 
natural history, meteorology, mineralogy, and 
botany of our country than was accomplished in 
the whole antecedent period of the national ex- 
istence. The system of exchanges, already ad- 
verted to, which is conducted at the expense of 
the institution, and has been met by a corre- 
sponding spirit of liberality on the part of for- 
eign governments, is now by far the most impor- 
tant and extensive medium of literary and scien- 
tific communication between the Old World and 
the New. There is scarcely a museum in the 
country, public or private, which has not been 
the recipient of some of the vast number of typo 
specimens which the institution has collected for 
distribution, and no library of consequence in 
the civilized world from which it has not received 
acknowledgments for the gift, and testimonials 
to the value, of its publications. The scientific 
influence and authority achieved for the institu- 
tion by these means canuot but be a subject of 
just pride to an intelligent people, and gratify 
them, at the same time, with a sense of having 
not unworthily fulfilled the comprehensive views 
and satisfied the lauduble ambition of the gen- 
erous founder. 

A fire which broke out in January, 1865, be- 
neath the roof of the building, occasioned by an 
improperly directed stove-pipe, consumed tin- 
upper range of rooms of the centre, comprising 
the apparatus-room, lecture-room, and that con- 



taining Stanley's valuable gallery of Indian por- 
traits and scenery, together with most of their 
contents. A fire-proof floor here arrested its 
progress, thus saving the spacious gallery be- 
neath, containing the national collections of na- 
tural history, &c. The valuable library of the 
institution, and the specimens of art which have 
been acquired, were in the western wing, which, 
with the eastern, forming the residence of the 
secretary, escaped uninjured. In the report 
made to Congress respecting the cause, extent, 
and damage of the conflagration, the cost of 
restoration, with improved construction and ar- 
rangements, is estimated at $100,000; but, in 
consequence of a judicious parsimony which has 
been exercised from the beginning, the expendi- 
ture will be met by the funds without diminu- 
tion of the invested principal or an appeal to the 
liberality of the nation, in the mean time, the 
operations of the institution have received no 
check from this disaster, but proceed with their 
accustomed regularity and activity. 

HOSEA BALLOU, '2d. 

[Vol i., p. m.] 

The Rev. Dr. Hosea Ballou, 2d, was born 
October 18, 1796, in Guilford, Vt. In early life 
he laid the foundation of a profound scholarship 
in large classical attainments. About 1815 ho 
was settled as pastor of the Universalist church 
in Stafford, Ct. ; and in 1821, in Roxbury, Mass., 
where lie resided seventeen years. While at 
this place he published, in 1829, his Ancient 
History of Unitermlism, from the time of the 
Apostles to its Condemnation in the Fifth Gen- 
eral Council, A. D. 553. "An admirable work, 
in the very spirit of a true history," says Mr. 
Richard Frothingham, in a note to his M Memo- 
rial of Thomas Starr King." Mr. Ballon edited 
Sismondi's History of the Crusades, published 
in Boston in 1833. His editorship of tho Ex- 
positor and Universalist Retina in connection 
with his great-uncle, the Rev. Hosea Ballou, we 
have already alluded to. It was published at 
Boston, 1831- 40. In 1838, Mr. Ballou removed 
to Medford, Mass., and in 1853 was appointed 
to the presidency of Tufts' College, an institu- 
tion which was established at that place the 
following year. After a tour in Europe, he en- 
tered in 1855 upon the discharge of his new duties 
as president and Professor of History and Intel- 
lectual Philosophy. He had previously estab- 
lished The Universalist Quarterly and General 
jRevieiP, which he continued to edit. The re- 
mainder of his life was passed as president of 
the college, ne died April 27, 1861. 

There are some pleasing notices of Dr. Bal- 
lou's general character and intellectual influence 
in Mr. Frothingham's Memorial of King, already 
cited. 

JOSIAH QUINCT. 
[Vol. I., pp. 609-611.] 

The venerable patriot and exemplary citizen 
died at the extraordinary age of ninety-two 
vears, at his country-seat in Qoincy, Massachu- 
setts, July 1, 1864. Born in 1772, the son of 
an eminent patriot of the Revolutionary era, 
and ever engaged throughout his long career in 
some public service to his State or country, his 
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life, coeval with the nation, baa a peculiar his- 
torical interest. For fire years preceding lib 
death he was the oldest surviving alumnns of 
Harvard College, having graduated with the 
highest honors in 1790. The previous enumera- 
tion of Ins writings has shown his devotion to 
historical studies. In addition to the works 
from his pen already mentioned, ho published, 
in 1845, a Memoir of James Graham, prefatory 
to that author's 14 History of the United States;" 
and in 1847, The Journal of Major Samuel Shave, 
the Jir$t American Consul at Canton, with a Life 
of the Author, a work pronounced by Mr. Ever- 
ett "a highly interesting contribution to the 
history both of the Revolution and of American 
commerce, and a just tribute to the memory 
of a man of sterling merit." This was followed, 
in 1862, by The Municipal History of the Town 
and City of Botton during Two Centuries, a work 
which grew out of a discourse delivered at the 
second centennial anniversary of the city. In 
this the author has given an account of the im- 
provements carried on during his own mayor- 
alty. In 1858, when he was in his eighty- 
seventh year, Mr. Qnincy published in an octavo 
volume The Life of John Quincy Adams, in 
which it was his object " to narrate the political 
life of Mr. Adams from his published works, 
from authentic unpublished materials and per- 
sonal acquaintance, and in this wuy to make 
him the expositor of his own motives, principles, 
and character, in the spirit neither ot criticism 
nor eulogy." " A dimcult and delicate task," 
adds Mr. Everett, "which was performed by 
the venerable author with signal success." An 
agricultural pamphlet of Estayt on the Soiling 
of Cattle, issued in 1859, completes the list of 
his publications. The record shows that his 
mental activity was continued to the last. 

The Massachusetts Historical Society, of which 
Mr. Quincy had been a member for sixty-eight 
years, in common with other institutions with 
which he had been connected, paid signal honors 
to his memory. The president of the society, 
the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, paid a deserved 
tribute to the public and private virtues of the 
man, closing with this happy anecdote of his 
last days : " Not many months ago," said he, 
u and when he was on the eve of his ninety- 
second birthday, I met him at the Cambridge 
Observatory, coming to visit the institution 
which had been a special object of his interest 
and of his bounty, and to take a last look, as he 
said, at the great revealer of tho stars. Still 
later, I found him in his own library, reading 
Thncydides, and applying the matchless periods 
of Pericles to the dangers of our dear land, and 
to the heroic deaths of so many of qur brave 
young men. Nothing seemed wanting to com- 
plete the picture of such an old age as was 
described by the great Roman orator, and ex- 
emplified by the great Roman censor." The 
Rev. Dr. Ellis, on the same occasion, added an- 
other pleasing incident to this picture, "lie 
lived," says he, 41 at last, for simple rest, and 
musing on the gleanings of thought from his 
last readings of his favorite moralists and phi- 
losophers, Cicero and Lord Bacon ; trusting his 
memory anil his spirit for diviner nutriment. 
To the eud he read and wrote j and, because 



they were the last transcript from his pen, ho 
has enhanced tho sweet and gracious piety of 
the lines of Addison, which he copied as his 
hand was losing its cunning : — 

4 When all thy mercies, 0 my God I 

M y rising soul surreys, 
Transported with the view, Tm lost 

In wonder, love, and praise.' " 

Mr. Richard H. Dana, Jr., following Edward 
Everett, who briefly reviewed Mr. Quincy 's 
writings, commented on his character as an 
"heroic, lofty gentleman." "Thackeray," he 
remarked, "says that the 'grand manner 1 has 
gone out. It had not gone out with us while 
Mr. Quincy lived. A boy at school, when he 
I came to Cambridge, I met a man in the street, 
who, I felt sure from his style, must be Mr. 
Quincy, and raised my hat to him, and received 
a most gracious bow in return. It was he ; and 
he could be recognised anywhere, by any one 
on the. lookout for a high character among the 
highest"* 

JAMES WADDEL ALEXANDER. 
[Vol I., p. 613.] 

The Rev. Dr. James W. Alexander, the eldest 
son of Dr. Archibald Alexander, was born nt the 
residence of his maternal grandfather, the Rev. 
James Waddel, on an estate called Hopewell, near 
the present site of Gonlonsville, March 13, 1804. 
A few years later, in 1807, his father removed to 
Philadelphia, and remained there, as we have 
stated in tho notice of his life, till the organiza- 
tion of tho Princeton Theological Seminary, in 
1812, when he entered upon his duties as profes- 
sor in that institution. The early years of his 
son James were passed with the family at Phila- 
delphia and Princeton. He was, of course, well 
educated, a happy temperament and keen suscep- 
tibility to literary impressions seconding his 
favorable opportunities of instruction. At 
Philadelphia he was initiated into the elements 
of tho Latin language at the school of James 
Ross, a noted instructor of the time. Young* 
Alexander entered tho freshman class of the 
College of New Jersey in 1817, and graduated 
there in 1820. A series of letters commencing 
at this period, and continuing for forty years, 
mainly written by him to his friend, the Rev. 
Dr. John Hall, carefully arranged, and accom- 
panied by occasional brief annotations, supplies 
a most interesting narrative of his literary and 
theological career. t The outline is simple. After 
leaving the college he entered the theological 
seminary at Princeton, where he continued till 
1824. when he accepted a tutorship of mathe- 
matics in the College of New Jersey, the duties 
of which he discharged forayear. He was then 
licensed for the ministry, entered upon pastoral 
duties in Charlotte County, Virginia, and subse- 
quently at Trenton, New Jersey, where he passed 
threo years, from 1829 to 1832, was temporarily 
engaged in 1883 as editor of the Presbyterian, 

* Proceeding:* of the MasaachuaetU Historical Society. J uly 
14. 1MU. 

t Forty Year*" Familiar LotUrsof James W. Alexander, D. IX, 
coMtUullm.', with the note*, a memoir «f bis lilc. Edited by 
the mirvivf ng corre t rK»ndcnt, John Hall, D. D t vola. 8vo> 
! ScrlUer, 1*00. 
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and in the following year accepted the appoint- 
ment of Profeaaor of Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres 
in the College of New Jersey. He filled this 
office, for which he was admirably fitted by his 
tastes and learned acquisition*, for eleven years, 
relinquishing the position in 1844 to become pas- 
tor of the Duane Street Church in New York. 
He was occupied with this ministry till 1840, 
when he was called to succeed the venerable Dr. 
Miller at the Princeton Seminary as Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History and Church Govern- 
ment. Two years were passed at this post, suc- 
ceeded by a visit to Europe, in which he trav- 
elled in Great Britain, France, and Switzerland. 
On his return He became pastor of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church at New York, and, 
with the interval of a brief secoud tour in 
Europe in 1857, was diligently employed in the 
clerical relation till his death, which took place 
while on a summer journey, at the White Sul- 
phur Springs, Virginia, July 31, 1859. 

In our previous notice we have spoken of 
several of Dr. Alexander's chief publications, to 
the list of which is to be added a volume of Dis- 
count! on Common Topic* of Christian Faith and 
Practice published in 1858 — an admirable ex- 
hibition in earnestness, candor, simplicity, and a 
scholar's eloquence, of the Christian labors of the 
author. Dr. Alexander also published a volume 
entitled Sacramental Discourse*. We should also 
mention a continued scries of juvenile works, 
written for and published by the American Sun- 
day School Union. It is an excellent proof of 
the fine quality of the author's disposition, that 
his profounder studies never alienated him from 
communication with the simple minds of chil- 
dren. One of his little series, The Infant'' s Li- 
brary, is a curiosity' among productions of this 
kind, "consisting,'' says his biographer, Dr. nail, 
"of twenty-four of the smallest size in which 
any thing in the shape of a book can be printed, 
and in the smallest language.'* 

The letters of Dr. Alexander, of which we 
have spoken, are written in an unaffected, lively, 
sketchy manner, and present topics and opinions 
of permanent literary or Bocial interest on every 
page. Their value to the young student is 
great ; they exhibit the steps by which the scholar 
and divine ascended to an eminence in learning 
and piety ; the facts of the day, as they are occa- 
sionally noted, show the observation of a sym- 
pathetic spectator, while the sentiment of the 
whole is animated by a kindly glow of humor. 

A collection Bhould be made of Dr. Alexan- 
der's occasional contributions to newspapers and 
periodicals, for which he was always a diligent 
writer. Numerous references to them will be 
found in the " Letters " and Dr. Hall's memoir, 
commencing with " Student's Notes " furnished 
to Walsh's National Qaxette in 1824, and con- 
tinued in the Newark Daily Advertiser, the Bib- 
lical Repertory, and other publications. These 
essays were ever on topics of permunent literary 
interest. Their good sense, pointed style, play- 
ful wit, and refined learning, would secure them 
a welcome from the cultivated reader. 

A series of Sermon* on Faith, whicli Dr. Alex- 
ander had nearly ready for the press at the timo 
of his decease, has since been published in a 
duodecimo volume. 



JOSEPH ADDISON ALEXANDER, 

A younger brother of the preceding, was born 
in Philadelphia in 1809, ami was educated at the 
College of New Jersey, at Princeton, graduating 
in 1826, with a remarkable reputation for scholar- 
ship and his ready acquisition of learned lan- 
guuges. In April, 1828, we find this note of his 
early literary progress in a letter of his brother, 
James W. Alexander, to Dr. Hall : " Addison has 
just completed the Koran in Arabic (he com- 
pleted his nineteenth year this month), a work 
which few have attempted in America. He has 
added Spanish and Italian to his list of lan- 
guages." 

After pursuing his studies for four years in 
private — his home, where he was surrounded by 
the learned members of his family, was in itself 
a college — he was, in 1830, appointed Adjunct 
Professor of Ancient Languages and Literature in 
the College of New Jersey, a position which ho 
occupied till 1888. He now continued his theo- 
logical and other studies with his accustomed 
perseverance and depth of research, and in 1838, 
having previously assisted Dr. Hodge in his de- 
partment of Oriental and Biblical Literature in 
the Princeton Theological Seminary, -was ap- 
pointed Professor of Biblical Criticism and Eccle- 
siastical History in that institution. He continued 
professor at the seminary from this time till his 
death, which occurred suddenly, a few weeks 
after the decease of his brother, James W. Alex- 
ander, in the summer of 1851). The writings of 
Dr. Alexander include A Translation and Com- 
mentary on the Psalms, 3 vols. 12 mo; A Crit- 
ical Commentary on the Prophecies of Isaiah, 
2 vols. 8vo; also commentaries on Mark and the 
Acts, and a volume on primitive church govern*- 
menL He also contributed various papers to the 
Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review. Since 
his death a commentary on Matthew, whicli he 
left in manuscript, has beon published, together 
with two volumes of sermons. It is understood 
that Dr. Alexander left a manuscript diary, or 
record of his studies for a series of years, a species 
of literary autobiography, which it is expected 
will be given to the public, with other memo- 
randa of his extraordinary intellectual career. 

CLEMENT C. MOORE. 
[Vol I., pp. 662, 668.1 

Dr. Moore resigned his professorship in the 
General Theological Seminary of tho Episcopal 
Church, New York, in the summer of 1850, 
when ho was appointed Emeritus Professor of 
Oriental and Greek Literature. In the same 
year he published (Appletons, New York) a 
duodecimo volume, entitled George Castriot, svr* 
named Scanderbcg, King of Albania. This was 
an abridgment or condensation of the old 
English translation, published in 1596, of Jacques 
Lavardin's "Historic" of that celebrated war- 
rior enemy of the Turks. Dr. Moore had been 
led to this work by reading Knolles's History of 
the Turks, which he procured at the instigation 
of Dr. Johnson's encomium of the book in the 
Rambler. He condensed the memoir of Scan- 
derbcg by various omissions of unimportant nar- 
ratives, and changed " the uncouth, antiquated 
language of the old English translation to a moro 
modern stylo." 
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Two pampnlets are extent, published by Dr. 
Moore in his early years : Obtervations upon Cer- 
tain Pottage* in Mr. Jefferson's No tea on Virgi- 
nia, which appear to have a tendency to subvert 
religion and establish a false philosophy (New 
York, 1804, 8vo, pp. 32) ; and A Letter to Samuel 
Osgood, Esq., occasioned by his Letter upon the 
Subject of Episcopacy ; addressed to a Young 
Gentleman of this City, by PhilaUthcs (New 
York, 1807, 8vo. pp. 14). 

Dr. Moore continued to reside in New York ; 
but passed his time in the summer at a residence 
in Newport, which he purchased in 1851. His 
death occurred at the latter place, July 10, 
18G3. 

The lesson of the amiable life and character 
of this accomplished Christian gentleman is 
happily expressed in one of the resolutions 
passed by the faculty of the General Theological 
Seminary, which he had served as a professor 
for nearly thirty years, and endowed with a 
munificent grant of land. "We recognize in 
him," is its language, "one whom God had 
blessed with selecter gifts; warm-hearted in 
friendship, genial in society, kindly and con- 
siderate to all ; possessed of fine literary tastes, 
poetic instincts and expressiveness, and of cheer- 
ful humor withal ; at the same time well accom- 
plished in severer studies and resolute for more 
laborious undertakings, as his learned works in 
Hebrew grammar and lexicography distinctly 
testify." 

JOSEPH TINKER BUCKINGHAM. 
[Vol. II., pp. 19, 20.] 

This venerable journalist passed his last years 
in retirement, occasionally sending a contribution 
to the newspapers when he drew upon the re- 
miniscences of nis long literary career. He died 
at Boston, in his eighty -second year, April 11, 
1861. The following finely-turned sketch of his 
character, published in the Boston Transcript, is 
from the pen of the Rev. N. 1>. Frothinghara : 
" He was made up of strong elements. All his 
points pronouncea themselves keenly. His tem- 
per was fervid, and his resolution indomitable. 
He certainly was not of a meek or quiet spirit. 
He therefore suffered in the estimation of those 
who looked at him only from afar and on the 
outside, and so set him down as a hard, cynical, 
and choleric man. But he was called to trials 
that would have ruffled a serener nature ; and 
had battles to fight for which the appropriate 
accompaniment was not a melody but a cry. * * 
But the main currents of his will were benevo- 
lent. * * He has lived out all his days. With- 
in a few months, in his sick-chamber, he con- 
ceived the idea of a new paper, of which he was 
to be the editor. Ho even went so far as to 
write the prospectus, and was scarcely dissuaded 
from the hardy enterprise. He adhered closely 
to lifo. He would not lose, 

' Though full of pain, this intellectual being.' 

More than at any views that could be presented 
to him of the future existence, he shuddered at 
the idea of 'falling into naught. 1 This vexed 
world, now ended for him, was ended merciful- 
ly. He literally bowed his head, as if in acqui- 
escence, and slept into death." 



BOBERT WALSH. 
fVoL IL, pp. 87-S9.) 

Mr. Walsh continued to reside at Paris till hia 
death, which occurred on the 7th of February, 
1869. 

No adequate memoir has yet appeared of his 
career, which is well worthy of being written 
of with minuteness, for it would embrace a 
great part of the political, literary, and social 
history of America, with much of interest rela- 
ting to the satans and statesmen with whom he 
freely mingled in the French capital. The 
chronicle, which ho kept op with great industry 
in the latter years of his life,, of' English and 
French art, books, and public affairs, in his cor- 
respondence with American newspapers, waa 
ever read by his countrymen with interest. 
It was always painstaking and elaborate, and, 
with a vast array of facts, was frequently dis- 
tinguished by its philosophical spirit. 

Mr. Walsh continued those literary labors, to 
whicti he was ardently devoted, to the last days 
of his life. His love of letters kept him com- 
pany to the end. " Apt, quick, inquiring, eager, 
•omnivorons in his mental appetite," says a 
newspaper obituary, "for years his frail body 
seemed to be kept alive by his active, zestful 
intellect." In another tributeo f the kind, Mr. 
William Henry Fry celebrates an amiable trait 
of character in " his readiness to advance young 
men. No petty jealousy ever stopped him from 
seeing and exciting talent in every form. His 
judicious literary criticism was, as I can well 
attest, never wanting to the tyro, nor any other 
means of success which he oonld point out."* 

TnOMAS HART .BENTON. 
[Vol. II., pp. 48-4S.J 

Two years after his retirement from the 
United States Senate, in 1850, Mr. Benton was 
returned by his constituency in Missouri to the 
House of Representatives. He distinguished 
himself in that body by his debates in ppposi- 
tion to the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, as a violation 
of the Missouri Compromise, and his services 
were appreciated by tho country ; but owing to 
t he divided condition of parties in his own State, 
be was thrown out in the next election of mem- 
bers for Congress. His vigorous canvass of the 
State as candidate for Governor, in 1856, will be 
long remembered. He was defeated, but his 
speeches were read, and their influence on 
behalf of the Union felt, throughout the whole 
country. In the same year he supported Mr. 
Buchanan for the Presidency, in opposition to 
his own son-in-law, Colonel Fremont. 

The short remainder of his life was mainly 
passed in the preparation of a series of histori- 
cal records, which, in addition to his Thirty 
Years 1 View of the Senate, will remain a lasting 
monument of his devotion to the politics of his 
country. The first volume of his Abridgment 
of the Debates of Congress, from 1789 to 1856, 
carefully digested from Gales and Sea ton's 
Annals of Congress, from their register of debates, 
and from the officially reported debates, by 



• Letter to the New York Tribune, dated Philadelphia, 
March 1, I860. 
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John 0. Rives, was published in 1857; tho six- 
teenth and last made its appearance in 1861. 
Thus but a portion of the work was issued dur- 
ing the lifetime of the eminent compiler, but its 
preparation was fully planned and directed by | 
Liin, and some of his very last moments, when 
he was nnable to handle the pen, were given to 
the dictation of its concluding passages. In his 
introduction to this work, Mr. Benton wrote, 
referring to the education and experience of his 
political career *' Tho author would here dis- 
charge an obligation of gratitude to the earlier 
generation of our statesmen. He owes what he 
ia to them. His political principles were learned 
in their school, his knowledge obtained from 
their works, his patriotism confirmed by their 
example, his love to the Union exalted by their 
teaching." 

Another work of importance was given to the 
public by Mr. Benton in 1857 : An Historical and 
Legal Examination of that part of the Decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, in 
the Dred Scott Case, which declares the unconsti- 
tutionality of the Missouri Compromise Act, and 
the self-extension of the Constitution to Territo- 
ries, carrying Slavery along with it. An appendix 
contains passages from the Thirty Years' View, 
exhibiting Southern opinion on this Territorial 
question, and a review by Mr. Benton of that 
portion of President Pierce's annual message of 
1856, relating to the abrogation of the Missouri 
Compromise Act. 

Mr. Benton's remarkable physical powece 
were sustained nearly to the last, when a decline, 
which his constitution had resisted, brought him 
to the grave at Washington, in the District of 
Columbia, April 10, 1858. 

WASHINGTON IRVING. 
[Vol. IL, pp. 47-61.] 

The previous account of the writings of this 
eminent author was closed with the statement 
that the first volume of his long-promised Life 
of George Washington was on the eve of publi- 
cation. It made its appearance, with a second, 
in the year 1855, followed by the third the next, 
a fourth the year after, and the fifth and con- 
cluding portiou early in May, 1859. It was the 
closing labor of tho author's life, and with what 
faithfulness, with what nicety of apprehension, 
with what sobriety of judgment, with what mod- 
est, loving regard for its great subject it was per- 
formed, is known to all. A warm reception 
awaited the book, characterized by no sudden 
outburst of enthusiasm — for the public was too 
familiar with the merits of Irving to express any 
unwonted admiration — but by a calm, steady, 
growing appreciation, as the true-hearted narra- 
tive gradually developed itself. It proved, as 
all anticipated who knew the author, an emi- 
nently judicious work, with no excitement of 
false heat or exaggeration of any kind, but with 
a steady, patriotic purpose, true to the national 
life, and nu instinctive appreciation of character 
responsive to every noble and generous trait, and 
condemnatory of every unworthy motive of tho 
many personages of that busy era who flocked to 
his pages. The Life of Washington is in fact a 
history of the Revolution, which his genius arid 
disposition did so much to shape. In public af- 
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fairs, in the arts of peace and war, in gaming 
great military results with small means, in direct- 
ing the counsels of a great nation, he was every 
thing, and his personality cannot be studied apart 
from these vast ends. ' Like Marshall, Irving 
saw and felt this, and his book, in consequence, 
partakes quite as much of the character of his- 
tory as of biography. Nothing is sacrificed to 
those literary temptations which might be sup- 
posed to beset an author whose natural disposi- 
tion led him to the fanciful in composition, and 
an easy indulgence in the picturesque and humor- 
ous. These were, indeed, the prevailing traits 
of some of the author's best writings, bnt even 
these, in books professedly written for popular 
appreciation, were controlled by an ever-present 
vein of good sense. He often took a humorous, 
never a merely comic view of human life. His 
mirth never condescended to idle laughter, and 
its cheerful pleasantry was never long unrelieved 
by the graver shades of solemnity and pathos. 
It was this self-knowledge, this generous, but at 
the same time thoughtful development, this well- 
proportioned mental and moral growth, which 
stamped all his writings with their claim to pres- 
j ent and lasting success. No author was ever 
I more vigilant over himself; and though all that 
he wrote seemed to burst forth from a vigorous 
exuberance of nature, it was constantly uttered 
with anxiety, and even timidity. 

There is in the Life of Washington the calm, 
well-tempered sobriety of age, a framo of mind 
well befitting the subject, and not without its 
significance in characterizing the last labors of 
its author. The book was mainly written after 
the Psalmist's limit of threescore and ten had been 
passed, when growing infirmities were gather- 
ing about the writer. Asthmatic difficulties, at- 
tended by sleepless nights, and the anxiety of a 
disease of the neart, were bringing his days to 
an end. Sustained, however, by his literary pur- 
suits, the rural charms of his delightful residence, 
the attentions of his friends, the tender care of 
a most loviug household, by his own manly na- 
ture, and a sense of the duties and consolations 
of religion, he bore up bravely to the last. He 
survived the summer after the completion of his 
Washington ; and as the autumnal season of the 
American climate, so fondly dwelt upon in his 
writings, was drawing to its end, he was sud- 
denly called away, as he was retiring to rest, on 
the night of November 28, 1859. He died at his 
cottage of Sunnyside, having just taken leave of 
the family circle, which always excited the cheer- 
ful resignation of his nature. 

Throe days after, on the 1st of December, a 
day of remarkable beauty, his remains were taken 
from his home to repose in the rural cemetery at 
Tarrytown, where he had some time before se- 
lected a place for burial, and gathered the ashea 
of his brother and sisters who had gone before. 
It was a remarkable assemblage from the city of 
men of worth and eminence, the friends of his 
youth and middle life, and universally of the 
population of the town and adjacent country, 
where he was beloved by all. The area of Christ 
Church, Tarrytown, where the funeral services 
of the Episcopal Church, of which he had been 
a member, were performed, was much too limit- 
] ed to contain the numbers which thronged to tho 
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simple ceremony. The neighboring hillside was 
covered, and the road to the cemetery lined with 
spectators, villagers, and others, clad in their 
Sunday attire. The shops of Tarrytown were 
all closed. Thus was borne to the grave, with 
simple bnt heart-felt honors, all that was mortal 
of Washington Irving. 

Eulogies, resolutions, and addresses from civic, 
religions, literary, and other societies followed 
his death. The Oity Government of New York, 
the Athenssum Club, the New York Historical 
Society, the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
heaped these honors on his tomb, while personal 
tributes in sermons, editorial articles, and vari- 
ous reminiscences were called forth in great num- 
bers. A collection of these, entitled 44 Irvingiana: 
a Memorial of Washington Irving," was pub- 
lished early in 1860, by Mr. Charles B. Richard- 
son, and a similar memorial volume has been is- 
sued by Mr. Putnam, with various photographic 
portraits and views of Sunnyside. 

By his will, which made ample provision to 
continue the home at Sunnyside to the brother 
and nieces by whom Mr. Irving had been sur- 
rounded, he left his manuscripts to his nephew, 
Mr. Pierre M. Irving, who had- been his assistant 
in some of his more important labors of research, 
as his literary executor. A copious memoir has 
been published by this gentleman, accompanied 
by an extensive series of the Letters of Wash- 
ington Irving, which, in a simple but most at- 
tractive manner, displays the sound and amiable 
elements of character which have endeared the 
writings of Irving to countless readers in Eng- 
land and America. 

JAMES KIRKE PAULDING. 
[VoL IL, pp. 1-10.] 

Mr. Paulding did not long survive his old 
friend and early companion in literature. A 
few months after Washington Jrving was carried 
to the tomb, he too passed away from his beauti- 
ful rural residence on the Hudson. He died at 
his family seat at Hyde Park, in Dutchess Coun- 
ty, in the eighty-second year of his age, on the 
5th of April, 1860, and, a few days after, his re- 
mains were interred in the cemetery at Green- 
wood, near the city of New York. 

Mr. Paulding retained his mental faculties to 
the last, and the occasional productions of his 
pen were distinguished by his old ease and ele- 
gance of style. We are not aware of his hav- 
ing undertaken or contemplated any writings of 
length after those recorded in our previous no- 
tice, nor have any new editions of his works 
appeared in the interim, with the exception of a 
reprint of "Salmagundi," in the composition of 
which he was associated with Washington and 
William Irving. This work was passing through 
the press at the time of his death. Its revival 
was received with favor. It carried the reader 
backward a period of more than fifty years, to 
the beginning of Mr. Paulding's literary career, 
when that first promise of humor, taste, suscep- 
tibility, a genuine love of nature and of man, 
was given to the world, which was amply sus« 
tained through eo many subsequent volumes. 

The works of Mr. "Paulding were once col- 
lected in a uniform edition ; but it has been long 
out of print When the publication shall be re 



vived a new generation of readers will be ena- 
bled to appreciate the intelligence, the sympathy, 
the good humor, spite of occasional censure, 
with which, through a long life of letters, this 
sincere and ingenious author looked upon the 
world. 

EDWARD TTRKEL CHANGING. 
[VoL IL, p. 90.] 

Mr. Channing died at Cambridge, February 8, 
1856, at the age of sixty-five. An obituary no- 
tice of his career, from the pen of his relative, 
Richard Henry Dana, jr., appeared in the Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser. This was extended into 
the biographical notice which prefaces the single 
published volume of Mr. Channing's writings, 
issued shortly after. 

From this modestly written account of the 
career of a man of great worth and usefulness, 
we glean a few particulars in addition to the 
notice of his writings already given. 

Mr* Channing, a younger brother of the cele- 
brated divine, was born in Newport, Rhode Isl- 
and, December 12, 1790. The family influences 
by which he was surrounded were eminently 
calculated for the development of a character 
of strength and refinement. He entered Har- 
vard University in 1804, at the age of thirteen, 
but was not, we are told, 44 graduated in course, 
as ho was involved in tho famous rebellion of 
1807, one of the few in which the students 
seem, on the whole, not to have been in the 
Wrong." He received his degree, however, 
some years afterward from the college, in 1819. 
He studied law with his eldest brother, Francis 
Dana Channing. The turn of his mind and his 
diligent reading led his friends to anticipate in 
him a distinguished member of the profession 
in which his father had attained such eminence ; 
but he was diverted from this course by a fond- 
ness for literature, and the club being then 
formed which gave rise to the North American 
Review, he entered heartily into the schemes of 
that society, and, in 1818 and the following year, 
as we have stated, edited the Retiew, contrib- 
uting freely to its pages. His articles, already 
enumerated, were marked by their spirit and 
philosophical discrimination. The ability which 
he thus exhibited, doubtless had its influence in 
his appointment, in 1819, t(/ the Boylston Pro- 
fessorship of Rhetoric and Oratory, at Harvard, 
which he held for thirty-two years. His influ- 
ence during this long period was steadily ex- 
erted in the formation of sound habits of think- 
ing and of a pure and healthy taste in literature. 
44 Many," says his biographer, "will recall the 
quiet, keen, epigrammatic satire, that he used 
so sparingly and so well, with which he gave a 
death-wound to the popularity of some ill-de- 
serving favorite in oratory or poetry. Yet, 
though severe in his tastes, he was, on the whole, 
a wide likcr. He was not fond of fault finding. 
He was no martinet. Wherever lie saw sincer- 
ity, earnestness, and power, no man made larger 
allowances for faults." 

The published volume of hi* writings to which 
we have alluded, bearing the simple title, Lec- 
ture* rend to the Seniors in Bnrinrd College, 
devoted to rhetoric, the art of writing, and the 
formation of literary opinions, sustains the high 
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estimate of hi* pupils. Whether discussing the 
secrete of oratorical excellence, the eminence 
of the bar or the pulpit, or the arts of com- 
position and the true ground* of literary fame, 
its train of thought is at once sound and inge- 
nious. At the present time a new impulse has 
been given to the study of the use of language 
in speech and writing by the labors of Arch- 
bishop Whately, Dean Trench, Mr. George P. 
Marsh, and others. To the excellent works of 
these authors the volume of Professor Chan- 
ning will be found no unprofitable companion. 
Its merit is of a permanent character. 

In his metaphysical studies, Mr. Channing 
preferred the philosophy of Reed. His political 
views, following the traditions of his family, 
were conservative, with "strong iustincte of 
liberty, his sympathies being always with the 
efforts for reasonable and responsible systems of 
freedom, at home and abroad:." In theology he 
was a Unitarian of the old school, a member of 
the church attached to the college chapel at 
Cambridge, and a devout biblical student. 

LYMAN BEECH EE. 
[VoL I., p. M.. 

The last years of Dr. Beecher were passed at 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He died, after suffering from | 
an attack of paralysis, at that place, in his eighty- ; 
third year, January 10, 1863. His Autobiogra- ] 
phy and Correspondence, edited by his son, the 
Kev. Charles Beecher, was published in New York I 
in two volumes, 1864-6, a work valuable not 
merely for its exhibition of a strongly marked 
mental character, but as a contribution to the 
religious and social history of America during the 
long period of Dr. Beecher'* active career. 

JAMES REN WICK. 
[Vol. I., p. 8S4] 

Prof. Ren wick survived his retirement from 
his Professorship of Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy and Chemistry in Columbia College 
nine years. His death occurred at his residence 
in the city of New York, January 12. 1863. 
The following resolutions, passed by the faculty i 
of Columbia College at a meeting of the board, 
signed by Charles King, the president of the { 
college, and Professors John McVickar, Charles 
Anthon, Henry Drisler. and II. L. Schmidt, recall 
the principal incidents of Professor Renwick's 
career, and indicate the estimation in which ho 
was regarded by his friends and the public :— 

EmAvtd, That in tlto doath of Prof. Renwick, the 
Faculty mourn one whoso name for more than fifty 
years has been honorably enrolled on the catalogue, i 
and identified with the reputation of Columbia College J 
in the variod and successive rank and duties of alum- 
nus, lecturer, trustee, and professor — activo and 
emeritus, graduating iu 1 8<>7 at the early age of fifteen. 
Head of a class of twenty-two, and proceeding in due 
course to his master's degree in 1810, lie was, within 
three years, and at the early age of twenty-one, on 
the death of Prof. John Kemp, called to lecture on i 
Natural and Experimental Philosophy and Chemistry. 
In 1817, again, at the early nge of twenty -five, he was 
chosen trustee, and sealed among the aged governors 
of the college. This honor, after three years, Mr. i 
Reuwick resigned, on being elected to the professor- ' 
ship of Experimental Philosophy and Chemistry, under I 
the wide and varied scope of which he eontiuued to I 



labor for tlte long period of thirty -three years, these 
labors diversified yet increased by occasional demands, 
during the summer vacations, by Government, for the 
aid of his acknowledged skill and science: amonjc the 
most houorablo of such duties, as well as perilous, 
was his appointment by tho General Government, in 
1838, as commissioner for the survey of the north- 
eastern boundary. In the year 1853, wearied by the 
labors of instruction in such varied branches, wherein 
scientific discovery was daily making such rapid pro- 
gress, and which branches the trustees were not then 
prepared to divide, as they now are divided. Prof. 
Renwick resigned, though unwillingly, his academical 
charges, retiring to private life and an independent 
fortune, though not to an indolent enjoyment of it. 
Zeal for science was with him over uppermost, and in 
various public duties, more especially as connected 
witli the safety of steam, and in tho advancement of 
private associations of science, becoming in some tho 
presiding, and in all an influential manager, Prof. 
Renwick continued both active and useful up to the 
very day of the fatal attack under which he sank, at 
the mature ago of seventy-one. 

CHARLES JARED INGERSOLL. 
[VoLIL.pp.40-42.] 

Charles J. Ingersoll died at Philadelphia, in his 
eightieth year, January 14, 1862. 

WILLIAM ELLIOTT. 
[Vi»L 1L, pp. 100-106.] 

William Elliott died in South Carolina, Febru- 
ary, 1888, at the age of seventy-four. 

WILLIAM JAT. 
[VoL IL, p. 104.) 

Judge Jity died at his residence in Bedford, 
Westchester County, New York, October 14, 
1868. Several addresses were delivered at his 
death, commemorating his life of eminent public 
usefulness, of Christian beneficence, and far- 
sighted patriotism. A funeral discourse was 
pronounced at Bedford by the Rev. Alfred H. 
Partridge, which has been published. Dr. Chee- 
ver delivered n discourse before tho American 
Peace Society on his "virtues and public ser- 
vices," which presents in a clear and full light hia 
important relations to the anti-slavory question 
(published by the society at Boston, 1860, 8vo, 
pp. 58) ; and a characteristic eulogy, delivered 
by Frederick Douglass, on tho invitation of tho 
colored citizens of New York city, has also been 
published at Rochester, New York. 

SAMUKL JACKSON GARDNER. 
[Vol. IL,p.l03.] 

Mr. Gardner continued his editorship of the 
Newark Daily Adtertuer to the year 1861, 
when he retired from this position, which ho 
had sustained with signal ability. Leaving a life 
of ease and leisure at the solicitation of his friend, 
Mr. Kinney, he had entered upon this duty in 
1860, at the age of sixty-two, and persevered in 
it daily for ten years — a remarkable instance of 
literary success, involving an entire change of 
habit at an advanced period of life. But Mr. 
Gardner's mental discipline was such, his mode 
of life so quiet and methodical, and his temper 
so uniformly cheered by good humor, that ho 
felt littlo inconvenience from his new vocation. 
On the contrary, it doubtless invigorated his 
powers, and inspired new interest in the daily 
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concerns of life, and the grander movements of 
society which lie chronicled. He always wrote 
with ease and perspicuity, and with perfect 
truthfulness and simplicity. Mr. Gardner, after 
retiring from the editorship, passed . his time 
mostly in the country, among his friends and rel- 
atives. He was in New York in the spring of 
1864, planning the publication of a volume of 
selections from his writings for the press, to 
' which he had given the title, Autumn Leaves. 
He had made arrangements with the publishing 
house of Messrs. Hurd & Houghton for the 
appearance of this book, but before the comple- 
tion of the work he was called away. He died 
July 14, 1864, a few days after he had completed 
his seventy-sixth year, at Willett's, North Con- 
way, New Hampshire, while on an excursion to 
the White Mountains. The volume which he had 
in preparation was subsequently published, and 
remains an interesting memorial of the literary 
tastes and mental habits, the good sense and 
good humor of the Christian gentleman, its 
author. 

SAMUEL IIULDEAltT TURNER. 
[Vol. II., p. 129 ] 

Dr. Turner died at his residence at the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, New York, Decem- 
ber 21, 1861, in the seventy-second year of his 
age. An address was delivered at his funeral by 
the Right Rev. Horatio Potter, Episcopal bishop 
of the diocese, in which he spoke warmly of the 
virtues and labors of the deceased. A more 
formal tiibute was paid his memory in a Com- 
memorative Discourse on his Life and Service* 
to the Church, preached in St. Peter's church, 
New York, the following October, by his friend 
and associate in the duties of the seminary, the 
Rev. Dr. Samuel R. Johnson. In addition to the 
works of Dr. Turner already enumerated, there 
are several to be mentioned. His later years 
were chiefly occupied with his elaborate Com- 
mentaries on the Eptitle* to the liomans, Hebrews, 
Oalatinns, and Ephesiant ; works which se- 
cured, by their diligent, comprehensive learning, 
their critical acumen, and nicety of grammatical 
study, the admiration of scholars, abroad and at 
home. "His sketch of St. Paul's life and char- 
acter, in the imposing volume, ' The Saviour with 
his Apostles and Prophets,' edited by Bishop 
Wain wright," says Dr. Johnson, " furnishes a 
specimen of his power to succeed in the more 
ornate and eloquent style, when he saw fit to 
attempt it. The Chronicon of Eusebius closed 
the list ; and he had several other works nearly 
ready for the press. Among his manuscripts, 
his full, exact, and elaborate exposition of Mes- 
sianic texts ; his large notes upon the Gospels ; 
his notes upon the Epistles to the Corinthians, 
with other portions unfolded, and single difficult 
passages interpreted, besides many elaborate 
sermons, involving important discussions, with a 
memoir of certain passages of his personal theo- 
logical history, must all combine to furnish much 
valuable material for future publication." 

JOHN WAKEFIELD FRANCIS. 
[Vol II. pp. 131-1*1.] 

Wo have already, in the previous notice, 
chronicled Dr. Francis's devotion to the local 



annals of New York, in his anniversary and other 
discourses. In 1857, he was called upon to 
deliver a discourse in commemoration of the 
fifty-third anniversary of the New York Histori- 
cal Society, which that year had a peculiar sig- 
nificance, as it was associated with the dedication 
of the new edifice in which the many valuable 
treasures of the library are now deposited. The 
address was delivered at the society's new hall, 
the 17th of November, the sixty-eighth anni- 
versary also of the nation's birthday. The 
subject chosen was New York during the pre- 
vious half century, which opened a wide range 
of topics in the material growth of the city, its 
intellectual and moral development, its pulpits, 
its schools, its colleges, its literature/its theatres, 
its operas, its charitable and medical institutions 
— in fine, all that varied life of the many higher 
and refined circles* of thought and action, in 
which the orator had moved in company with 
the most enlightened citizens. 

The discourse was, of course, called for in 
print, and, as it passed through the press, re- 
ceived, according to the author's habit, many 
additions, as the consideration of the past sum- 
moned up fresh recollections and images of the 
departed. The manuscript of the evening, in 
fact, grew in the printer's hands to more than 

< two hundred octavo pages as it was published 

j by the society. Nor was this all. The follow- 
ing year, as this edition was exhausted, the 
author revised the series of sketches, added far- 
ther matter, and published the whole in a duo- 
decimo volume of nearly four hundred pages, 
with the title : Old New York ; or, Jieminiscen- 
ees of the Past Sixty Years. Amoug the ad- 
ditions were further notices of ecclesiastical affairs 
— a theme which always warmly enlisted the 
author's attention ; several pleasing sketches of 
the clubs of the city, friendly, social, patriotio, 
and literary ; new details of the progress of the 
fine arts, and important information relating to 

| tho medical department. A new edition of this 
work, accompanied by a highly interesting and 

' characteristic memoir of the author, by his friend, 
Mr. Henry T. Tuckerman, has been published 
tho present year (1865) in New York. 

In September, 1858, Dr. Francis was asso- 
ciated with the late Benjamin F. Butler, the 
Rev. Dr. Bellows, the Hon. Edward Everett, 
and other eminent persons, in the ceremonies 
at Binghamton, on occasion of laying the cor- 
ner-stone of the New York State Inebriate 
Asylum. The opening address was delivered 
by him, and is noticeable for tho gravity of its 
medical statements, and its sympathy with tho 
Bufferings of a class lor whose misfortunes he 
looked farther than mere personal wilfulness or 
depraved choice of evil. In the original act 
of incorporation by the Legislature, Dr. Francis 
was placed at the head of tho board of trustees, 
and, shortly before his death, was chosen presi- 
dent of the institution. 

In October, 1858, he delivered the introduc- 
tory discourse to the several courses of clinical 
instruction at Bellevue Hospital, New York, 
which was published by request. As usual with 
the doctor's orations, it contains much interest- 
ing biographical matter. 
In 1859, Dr. Francis enlarged ono of the 
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sketches of character in " Old New York " Into 
a separate publication of Reminiscence* of Sam- 
uel Latham Mitehill, which may be considered 
one of the most appreciative and genial of his 
numerous essays of the kind. The same year, 
on the 4th of July, he delivered a second dis- 
course before the New York Typographical 
Society," in which, with various reminiscences 
of the printer's art in the city, he enlarged upon 
the character of Dr. Franklin. The death of 
Washington Irving, in November, 1859, exciting 
a profound feeling of regret in the community 
generally, called forth numerous tributes from 
the members of the New York Historical So- 
ciety. At the meetiug of that body on the 6th 
of December, Dr. Francis followed President 
Bradish, President King of Columbia, and Mr. 
Bancroft, in a discriminating eulogy, reviewing 
some of the personal relations of Washington 
Irving in his early years, when it had happened 
that the speaker was the schoolfellow of the 
future author of the Sketch Book. This tribute 
appears somewhat enlarged in the volume of 
those and kindred proceedings, entitled u Irving- 
iana." In 1860, at the annual commencement, 
Dr. Francis received the degree of LL. D. from 
Columbia College. New York, the venerable 
institution of which he had been a graduate 
a half century before. 

This year saw his departure from his old 
home in Bond street, which has been already 
mentioned* as the scene of those gatherings of 
literary and scientific men, in which nearly 
every person of celebrity resident in or visiting j 
New York took a part. These meetings were | 
not formal, or attended with any display ; but 
there was free interchange of opinion, the best 
of conversation, and the most cheerful benevo- 
lence was always promoted by the enviable 
temper of the host, a solvent of all social ob- 
structions. In his new residence in Sixteenth 
street, the old friends were again beginning to 
assemble, when the kind host, at the close of 
1860, was struck by a fatal illness. He lingered 
till the 8th of February, 1861, when he expired, 
in his seventy-second year. 

HENRY R. SCHOOLCRAFT. 
[Vol. II, pp 151-164.] 

To the five quarto volumes of Mr. School- 
craft's important work, published by order of 
Congress, embracing the " History, Condition, 
and Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the United 
States," a sixth was added in 1857, in which 
the author presented "a condensed view of the j 
post -Columbian, or modern Indian history," [ 
including chapters on the relations of tlie Euro- I 
pean nations to the aborigines, the various tribes i 
occupying the area of the New England and 
Middle States, together with a dissertation on ( 
"the economy and statistics, capacity of indus- 1 
trial and social development, and national posi- | 
tion, illustrated by some notices of the mental j 
character of the Hunter Race, and their ancient 
status and archroology." Mr. Schoolcraft had 
prepared material for two additional volumes ; 
of this national work on the Indian tribes, but 
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its further publication was suspended by the 
Government. 

During the preparation of this work Mr. 
Schoolcraft was confined to his room by a 
rheumatio affection, which crippled his vigor- 
ous frame, and compelled him to a life of physi- 
cal inaction. His mind, however, retained its 
customary force, enabling him for several years 
to triumph over oppressive infirmities, which 
finally terminated in his death, at his residence 
in Washington, on the 10th of December, 1864. 

EDWARD HITCnCOCK. 
[Vol. II., pp. 154, 15T.] 

The Rev. Dr. Hitchcock died at Amherst, 
Massachusetts, February 27, 1864, at the ago 
of seventy. His health for several years had 
been gradually failing, but his intellectual activ- 
ity continued unabated. He still wrote scien- 
tific articles for the periodicals, and in 1860, 
with the assistance of his son, Charles H., and 
Mr. Hager, completed his laborious Report on 
the Geology of Vermont. When this important 
work was accomplished, he occupied himself 
with a literary record of the growth of Amherst 
College, with which he had then been connect- 
ed, from its commencement, for thirty-five years. 
These sketches grew under his hands into a vol- 
ume, which was published at Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1863, with the comprehensive title, 
Reminiscence* of Amherst College, Historical, 
Scientific, Biographical, and 'Autobiographical: 
also of other and wider Life Experiences. This 
work, including an account of the growth and de- 
velopment of the college, its museums and scien- 
tific resources, with much of a personal character, 
is a most valuable contribution to the history of 
education in America. The list of his publications, 
with which the author closes an interesting auto- 
biographical chapter, exhibits an extraordinary 
degree of intellectual activity continued through 
a long life. The summary includes one hundred 
and seventy-one articles, twenty-four being dis- 
tinct volumes, mostly on topics of religion and 
science ; and the remainder, contributions to re- 
views, pamphlets, occasional sermons, &c. The 
author has curiously noted the number of pages 
— eight thousand — covered by these productions. 
In reviewing the whole at the close of life, he 
records his consolation that he knows of nothing 
he has written " unfriendly to morality or reli- 
gion; nothing that would lead men to embrace 
error in doctrine or practice." Most of his writ- 
ings, he adds, were produced " not with the ex- 
pectation that they would go down to posterity, 
but to aid a little in advancing present knowl- 
edge — in adding some items that should go into 
the general stock ; so that, although the works 
themselves should be forgotten, some feeble in- 
fluence at least might remain upon the great 
cause of learning and religion. The work which 
I did aim to make of permanent value, Provi- 
dence never allowed me to write. I mean a 
Treatise on Natural Theology. All that I have 
written was but the scaffolding and a few of the 
braces and pins of the edifice I had hoped to 
build." Anotlier remark of the author is worth 
noting. He says, in allusion to a period of ill 
health early in life, " I feel bound also to record 
the fact, that nearly all the important works on 
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the preceding list were written daring the thirty- 
seven years of my residence in Amherst, that is, 
since the time when I supposed I had nearly 
finished my earthly labors. For when I came 
to Amherst, snch was my debility, that I hon- 
estly thonght I could not do much more. Yet 
since then the great work of my life has been 
accomplished. All that ever preceded was only 
the preparation. How wonderful the ways of 
God, and how different from ours! What en- 
couragement does my case offer to the desponding 
invalid in the early and middle periods of life. < 
Let him not despair so long as any stamina re- | 
mains in his constitution, and his maladies are 
only functional, not organic. God may have 
wonders in store for him yet." 

EDWARD EVERETT. 

[Vol ii., pp. i«-na] 
One of the chief public employments of Mr. 
Everett, subsequent to the year 1855, when our 
previous notice of his writings closed, was his 
noble service to the memory of Washington, 

{>articularly in his successful efforts for tbo col- 
ection of the fund to render Mount Vernon the 
property of the nation. The story of his exer- 
tions in this matter is one of the most striking 
in the history of popular eloquence. It is one 
of those rare cases where a simple individual act 
of a man of letters, separate from political ac- 
tion, has been inwrought with the national life. 
The tale of the delivery of Mr. Everett's oration 
on Washington may certainly furnish a very 
striking and profitable chapter in the history of 
the country. Though perhaps not directly bear- 
ing upon the approaching struggle for national 
existence, yet its incidental relation to that 
great event, as a test and indication of the pa- 
triotism of the people, may fairly be considered 
of importance. Nor is it less to be regarded in 
this light on account of its being brought for- 
ward so prominently without conscious intention 
of any such purpose, beforehand, by the author. 
In fact, the oration on Washington was prepared 
by Mr. Everett in the ordinary friendly discharge 
of those self-imposed obligations to literature, 
art, and moral welfare which it was the business 
of his life generally tp assume, whenever he 
could serve any of these important interests. 
This is the simple story of the affair. In tho 
autumn of 1865, Mr. Everett was invited by the 
Boston Mercantile Library Association to de- 
liver a lecture in their approaching course. 
Looking around for a topic at once local and of 
sufficient general interest, it occurred to him to 
present at one view the different visits of Wash- 
ington to Boston — a happy selection of a theme, 
affording a rare opportunity for the exhibition of 
those picturesque historical groups always so ef- 
fective on the canvas, so to speak, of our orator. 
The twenty-second of February, Washington's 
birthday, was chosen as a time suitable for the de- 
livery of this discourse. It was thus delivered, 
and the proceeds were appropriately applied to 
the purchase, for the institution, of a copy of 
Stuurt's full-length portrait of Washington at 
Newport. It was about this time that a plan 
was put in circulation in the newspapers of a 
Ladies' Association, to procure funds by private 
subscription for tho purchase of the estate of 



Mount Vernon, with tho design of preserving it 
forever as a memorial of Washington. The 
outline of this organization met the eye of Mr. 
Everett in the National Intelligencer, and hap- 
pening to receive just then an invitation to ad- 
dress a society in Richmond, Virginia, with his 
accustomed tact he offered thorn the oration on 
Washington, with the condition that the receipts 
should be given to the " Ladies' Mount Vernon 
Association." The condition was of course re- 
ceived as a privilege, and thus arose the repeti- 
tion of this discourse, and its first delivery for 
this interesting national object. The affair thus 
commenced, it needed little advertising or rec- 
ommendation to make it a matter of general 
concern. Invitations multiplied and thickened. 
The popularity of the orator, heightened by the 
welcome familiarity of his topic, and the mingled 
gallant ry and patriotism of the particular design, 
brought him everywhere in request. The de- 
livery of the oration became a systematic busi- 
ness affair, involving a vast correspondence, a 
nice adjustment of time and extensive travel, as 
tho orator, in summer and in winter, at every 
suitable opportunity, for threo years, sped on 
his way over the steamboat routes and railways 
of the country, the proprietors of wh'um cheer- 
fully assisted his progress — from the Eastern 
to the Western, through the Middle and a con- 
siderable portion of tho Southern States, pro- 
nouncing the discourse before tho most numer- 
ous and intelligent audiences. No oration was 
ever so called for before. It was more than 
onco repeated, always to crowded assemblies, 
in tho large cities — four times in New York, 
and as often in Philadelphia. Before the 
anniversary of Washington's birthday in 1859, 
it had thus been delivered one hundred and 
nineteen times, producing an aggregate for 
tho fund of nearly fifty-soven thousand dol- 
lars. 

Nor was this all. In the midst of this en- 
grossing occupation, Mr. Everett found time, 
hurriedly snatched from the brief intervals of 
leisure on his journeys, to write a series of fifty- 
three Essays and Sketches, for the express pur- 
pose of adding another important sum to the 
Mount Vernon Fund. The offer was made to 
him by Mr. Bonner, the enterprising proprietor 
of a miscellaneous weekly paper, tho New York 
Ledger, of ten thousand dollars for such con- 
tributions. It was the publisher's object to 
secure a popular writer for his journal, and ho 
shrewdly connected his appeal to the author 
with a loud call upon his patriotism. The large 
sum might bo given to the cause of Washington. 
The flattering though somewhat onerous pro- 
posal was accepted. Mr. Everett received the 
entire sum in advance, and gave it to the fund, 
and for the next year, 1859, not a week was his 
promised contribution missing in its customary 
page of tho Led-ger, In 18G0 these sketches and 
essays were published by Messrs. Appleton in an 
elegant volume, entitled The Mount Vernon 
Papers. Tho topics chosen by Mr. Everett in 
these contributions frequently relate to less 
familiar incidents in the life of Washington and 
his illustrious friends and contemporaries, when 
new materials came to his hand ; occasionally to 
events of contemporary history or biography, as 
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the chapters on Italian Nationality, Mettemich, 
and The IllastrioHs Dead of 1859 ; and often to 
reminiscences of foreign travel, when the writer, 
in his youth, was brought into contact with the 
various political and literary celebrities of Europe. 
Certain passages of a tour in Switzerland, and an 
interesting account of two visits to Abbotsford, 
were of this class. A sketch of An Excursion 
into the Empire State, descriptive of one of the 
author's tours in his Washington oration pro- 
gress, suggests the value of a complete account, 
as a picture of manners and social life, of Mr. 
Everett's various journeys with this object. 
The interest of such a record would increase 
with every year, and surely be welcomed by 
posterity. 

Nor is the story of these few years of au 
orator's life — a brief episode in the life of a 
statesman— yet exhausted. To the plea of 
patriotism was added that of charity. The 
financial distress of 1857 threw many of the 
laboring class out of employment, and it became 
Mr. Everett's privilege to minister to their 
necessities. The delivery of his eloquent address 
on Charity and Charitable Institutions, a lay 
sermon of great brilliancy and fervor, fifteen 
times repeated, reaped the rich harvest for 
benevolent purposes of thirteen thousand five 
hundred dollars. Another oration, on The Early 
Days of Franklin, has in like manner replenished 
the treasuries of various literary and other bene- 
ficial social institutions. The entire sum thus 
raised by Mr. Everett in three years for charita- 
ble and patriotic objects reached the enormous 
aggregate of ninety thousand dollars. The his- 
tory of literature has no nobler or more pleasing 
record than this. 

It was Mr. Everett's lot, in 1860, again to con- 
nect his name with the memory of Washington. 
The late Lord Macaulay having generously 
undertaken to supply several lives to the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, published by his friends, 
Messrs. Black, of Edinburgh, they applied to 
him for an article on Washington. Unable to 
comply with this request at the time. Lord 
Macaulay, in a complimentary manner, sug- 

Sested Mr. Everett as a desirable contributor of 
lis important paper. The application was 
made, accepted, and the biography prepared 
accordingly. It has appeared in the Enr.yclo- 
patdia, and also been published in a volume in 
New York, by Messrs. Sheldon «fc Co. Ne- 
cessarily brief, it is a remarkably neat narra- 
tive of the personal career of Washington, 
which can never be adequately related separ- 
ately from the contemporary history of his 
country. The book is thus, in addition to its 
just eulogium of its subject, a valuable outline 
of the revolution and early constitutional period. 
A third volume of Mr. Everett's Orations and 
Speeches was published in 1859. Excluding the 
author's speeches in the Senate of the United 
States, it contains two orations on the battle of 
Bunker Hill ; various agricultural, historical, and 
other anniversary addresses ; obituary notices of 
Abbott Lawrence and Thomas Dowse; a memoir 
of Peter Chardon Brooks, and the eloquent dis- 
course on The Uses of Astronomy, delivered at 
Albany, New York, on occasion of the inaugura- 
tion of the Dudley Observatory in that city, in 



August, 1856. The volume contains also an 
elaborate analytical index, of great minuteness, 
to the varied contents of the whole series. 

The political events which followed, culmina- 
ting in the great rebellion, again drew Mr. 
Everett from retirement, lie met the crisis 
with his accustomed spirit of patriotism, and 
devotion of his time and energies to the public 
service. In the important political campaign of 
I860, he was nominated by a so-called 44 Union" 
party, representing a certain moderate national 
conservatism, as a candidate for the Vice-Presi- 
dency, on the ticket with John Bell, of Tennes- 
see, for President. In accepting this nomination, 
Mr. Everett could have had little hope of success 
in face of the more marked political organiza- 
tions of the Democratic and Republican parties. 
His ticket, however, received a respectable sup- 
port, outnumbering that of the other candidates 
in Virginia and Kentucky, and was handsomely 
maintained in Georgia, North Carolina, and 
Louisiana. The Bell and Everett ticket received 
nearly six hundred thousand votes, about one- 
eighth of the aggregate popular vote, the rest 
being unequally divided between the Breckin- 
ridge, Douglas, and Lincoln tickets. The elec- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln was the signal for the defec- 
tion of the Southern States, and the commence- 
ment of war upon the nation, in the attack upon 
Fort Sumter. Mr. Everett, having done all that 
he could for conciliation and peace, was promj>t 
to recognize and accept the new issue. He 
encouraged the raising of troops in Massachu- 
setts for the national service in the first months 
of the war, and on the 4th of July, 1861, re- 
sponded to an invitation of the citizens of New 
York to deliver before them an address on the 
causes of the struggle, and the great issues 
before the country. This oration, replete with 
political wisdom, and the practical knowledgo 
of the statesman, is a masterly exhibition of the 
principles at stake, and the motives in carrying 
on the war for the Union. It was followed from 
l time to time by other popular addresses of Mr. 
j Everett, in Massachusetts, during the progress 
I of the struggle, as the exigencies of the time 
required ; and when a memorable national occa- 
sion arose, in the consecration, in November, 
1863, of the cemetery on the battle-field of 
) Gettysburg, he was called upon, at the invita- 
i tion of the Governor of Pennsylvania, seconded 
by the Governors of eighteen other loyal States 
of the Union, to deliver the oration in the cere- 
monies of the day. Recalling the national cus- 
tom of the Athenians, immortal in the oration 
of Pericles, on similnr events, he detailed at 
length the incidents of the great battle that day 
commemorated, and again reminded his country- 
men of the principles of the vast struggle for 
national existence in which they were engaged. 
In public services like these, extended to a wide 
popular circle by his continued presentation of 
patriotic themes, in contributions of articles to 
the New York Ledger, Mr. Everett literally 
ended his days; his last appearance in public, a 
few days only before his death, being at a publio 
meeting nt Eaneuil Hall, lioston, at which he 
pleaded for a work of charity and reconciliation 
in sending provisions to the needy citizens of 
Savannah, which had just been captured by the 
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army of General Sherman. This meeting took 
place on the 9th of January, 1865. A day or 
two after, Mr. Everett was taken with a cold, 
which excited no serious apprehensions. On 
the morning of Sunday, the 15th, he suffered an 
attack of apoplexy, which resulted in his imme- 
diate death. News of the event was speedily 
telegraphed to Washington, when an official 
announcement was made to the country by Secre- 
tary Seward, in the name of President Lincoln, 
in a few words settiug forth " the learning and 
eloquence, and unsurpassed and disinterested 
labors of patriotism at a period of political dis- 
order," of the deceased, and ordering appropri- 
ate honors to be rendered to his memory " at 
home and abroad, wherever the national name 
and authority are recognized." 

JAMES GATES PEBCIVAL. 
[Vol IL, pp. 212-215.] 

Dr. Percival died in his seventy-first year, at 
Hazelgreen, Illinois, May 2, 1856. He was em- 
ployed in his last years as State Geologist of 
Wisconsin, traversing vast regions of the West, 
in an occupation which gave him abundant op- 
portunity to pursue his favorite natural history 
and scientific studies, and even occasionally to 
add to his store of languages something of the 
speech of the native Indian tribes whom he en- 
countered on his journeys. The Poetical Works 
of Percival have been published since the au- 
thor's death, by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, at 
Boston. The volumes recall the early admira- 
tion for the author, and place his reputation on 
a lasting basis. The collection contains the early 
poems published with the title "Clio," the 
" Prometheus," instinct with classic imagery 
and modern feeling, and the poem on "The 
Mind," read in 1825 before the Connecticut 
Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, a passion- 
ate blending of the longings of the soul with 
visions of art and nature. The volume, The 
Dream of a Day, and Other Poems, first pub- 
lished in 1843, is also included with -a series of 
Classic Melodies ; another of Songs for National 
Airs; and a few Posthumous Poems. These 
collections exhibit more than one hundred and 
fifty different forms or modifications of stanza, 
an exercise of skill in which the author tells us 
he was greatly indebted to the German. There 
is, however, one spirit running through them nil. 
Whether the theme be the domestic affections, 
social festivity, the emotions of nature, or the 
call of patriotism, Perci vat's quick, impulsive, 
passionate genius is paramount. Learned as he 
was, he was never trammelled by rules or ped- 
antry. His fiery Pegasus, in whatever armor or 
dress tho rider might be clad, bore him rapidly 
onward, " with full resounding march." 

The recent collection of Percival's Poems is 
prefaced by a biographical sketch, partly prepared 
by a friend of the author, the late Erasmus D. 
North, M. D., and on his death completed by 
Mr. L. W. Fitch. It contains, besides an outline 
of Percival's career, some interesting passages of 
his correspondence, showing to what straits of 
penury this man of genius was sometimes re- 
duced, with several notices of his rare talents by 
those who had been intimate with him. 

The private library of Percival, a vast collec- 



tion of learned, scientific, and miscellaneous 
works, numbering nearly thirty-seven hundred 
lots, was sold by Messrs. Leonard «fc Co., at 
Boston, in April, 1860. 

OEOBOE BUSH. 
[VoL IL, p. 926.] 

Professor George Bush died at Rochester, New 
York, September 19, 1859. During the last few 
years of his life his health was much broken, 
and he was compelled by the progress of disease, 
a consumptive decline, to leave his residence in 
Brooklyn, New York, where he preached to a 
society of the New Jerusalem Church, for a new 
home in the interior of the State. A farm of 
sixteen acres at Rochester, with a well-built 
cottage, was kindly placed at his disposal by his 
cousin, Captain Harding, and there, in the enjoy- 
ment of its natural beauties, his last summer was 
spent. 

In addition to the literary and theological 
works from his pen which we have already 
mentioned, he published, in 1855, a volume of 
New Church Miscellanies, or, Essays, Ecclesias- 
tical, Doctrinal, and Ethical, a collection of ar- 
ticles which he had written for the New Church 
Repository. In 1857 appeared his work entitled 
Priesthood and Clergy unknown to Christianity, 
or, the Church a Community of Co-equal Bre- 
thren, by Compaginator, which his biographer 
pronounces "the most radical and unpopular 
work the professor ever published." His latest 
literary work was An Exposition of the Four 
Gospels according to the Internal Sense, as un- 
folded by Sweden borg and classified and arranged 
by Rev. John Clowes; with additional notes and 
illustrations, critical and explanatory. Tho 
publication was commenced in numbers, but 
three only were issued when the author was 
compelled by ill health to relinquish it. His 
last sermon was preached in tho city of New 
York, in the month of February of the year in 
which he died, on occasion of the dedication of 
the New Jerusalem bouse of worship in Thirty- 
fifth street. 

In 1860 an interesting volume of various 
memoranda of his career was published at Bos- 
ton, entitled Memoirs and Reminiscences of the 
late Prof. George Bush ; being for the most part 
voluntary contributions from different friends, 
who hate kindly consented to this memorial of his 
worth. It is edited and arranged by Woodbnry 
M. Fornald, a disciple of the New Jerusalem 
Church, who furnishes a biographical sketch, 
written with a feeling appreciation of his subject. 
Among other notices of Dr. Bush's life in the 
volume, by the side of the testimonies of students 
and parishioners, there is a characteristic picture, 
from the pen of the Rev. William B. Hayden of 
Portland, of the amiable enthusiast as he ap- 
peared surrounded by his books in the very 
height of his literary labors. It presents the 
author in his study, in the third story of the 
Observer Building, erected by his friends the 
Morse Brothers, in Nassau street, New York : — 

"It was a perfect don of learning, where the pro- 
fessor might be found at almost any time of the day 
or night, as the presiding genius of the place ; walled 
in by books, thoroughly fortified within ramparts of 
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iterature. It was shelved on both sides, and at either 
end filled to the ceiling. Nothing waa to be seen but 
the backs of volumes— history, science, biblical criti- 
cism, voyages and travels, with grammars, chroHtoma- 
tfaies, lexicons, dictionaries in all known tongues, with 
many to the simple-minded entirely unknown. As 
you opened the door upon the owner thus encamped, 
a scene somewhat unique and striking presented 
itself. You stepped at once from the present into 
the past Things in the room wore au aspect of an- 
tiquity. There sat before you the profeBBor — his 
hair already white with advancing years, his eyes 
defended with large glasses, and only his head and 
shoulders visible above the heaps of volumes — in- 
trenched behind the written wisdom of ages. In 
front he was defendod by a breastwork at least three 
feet high, from which bristled at you ancient tomes 
of all Bizes, and pointing iu all possible directions. 
Some of them were wide open, some entirely closed, 
others braced partly open ; some in vellum and red 
edges, others in black leather. Ponderous folios of 
the seventeenth century, thick small quartos of the 
eighteenth, with octavos and duodecimos of later date 
in unlimited profusion; the whole forming around 
him a kind of literary Gibraltar, which none but a 
stout heart would think of storming, and which but 
few might hope to carry. On the outside of the door 
waa the city of New York, with its rushing tide of 
busy, tumultuous life ; on the inside was this strong 
castle of quiet and solemn study. Your first thought, 
probably, was of the Middle Ages, of a monk, and of a 
monastery. But as you closed the door and sat 
down, that impression soon wore away, 'and you 
found that you wore only in the presence of what the 
past had worthy to record, and the companion of one 
who, while he knew something of the past, yet lived 
in the moving and throbbing present." 

This fine library, rich in biblical, philological, 
classic, and oriental literature, was scattered by 
the auctioneer's hammer in New York, when 
the owner took his final departure for Rochester. 

JOIIIT 1IUGHES. 
[Vol IL, pp. 264, 269.] 

Archbishop Hughes died at his residenco in 
New York, in the sixty-sixth year of his age 
and the twentieth of his episcopate, January 3, 
1864. For the last few years of his life, his 
health had been inuoh broken, llis interest in 
public affairs, as well as in the conduct 'of his 
diocese, continued, however, unabated. At the 
outbreak of the rebellion, in 1861, he gave his 
voice for the Union, and was subsequently en- 
gaged, during a visit to Europe, in a semi-official 
way, in strengthening by his social influence the 
cause of the United States abroad. On his re- 
turn, on occasion of the draft riots in New York 
in Jnly, 1863, he addressed a meeting of his fel- 
low-citizens, from the balcony of his house, in a 
characteristic speech, enjoining on the members 
of hia flock quiet and obedience to the laws. 
His funeral sermon was preached at St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, by Bishop McClosky of Albany, who 
spoke with gratitude of tho many important 
services the deceased archbishop had rendered 
to the Roman Catholic Church in America. 

BUFUS CHOATE. 
[Vol. II., pp. 386-289.] 

Our previous account of the late Rufus Choate 
closed with a notice of his delivery of his re- 
Vou III.— 4 



markable oration at Dartmouth, in memory of 
his friend, Daniel Webster — an oration worthy 
to be compared with the consummate master- 
pieces of Greek and Latin eloquence. It re- 
mains a lasting monument of the speaker's bro- 
ken life — for that life was destined, not long 
afterward, to close in the full meridian of his 
powers. Some two years later, in 1855, he re- 
ceived an injury from a sprain, which led to con- 
finement and a surgical operation. His health, 
after this, appeared oftener interrupted, and 
finally became so impaired that, in the summer 
of 1859, he sailed for Europe, with the hope of 
mending his strength. He became so ill on the 
way that he was forced to discontinue the voy- 
age at Halifax, where he died, at the age of 
sixty, of an affection of the heart, on the 18th 
of July. 

In estimating the character of Mr. Choate, the 
reader who studies him in his political speeches 
and literary addresses must remember how small 
a portion of the life of the man was given to 
these things — that he was first and above all 
things an advocate at the bar, pursuing the pro- 
fession of the law in its various forms, before 
i juries, before judges, in the lower and the high- 
! er courts, on circuits, in the supreme judicature, 
j There was his strength ; the rehis energy was 
j displayed. To the court-room he brought all 
the prodigal luxuriance of his nature, occasion- 
ally letting his fancy run riot in the sweep of 
his illustrations. His manner was rapid, full of 
' energy to violence, and he sometimes ran into 
the grotesque, shocking the sensibilities of fasti- 
dious persons, ,l content to dwell in decencies 
forever," though we may suppose he had always 
a sufficient motive for what he said and for his 
manner of Raying it. 

His eloquence, indeed, was no vulgar blaze of 
an empty straw-heap, to dazzle a crowd for a 
moment, but a light supported by a central fire 
which might be burnt steadily. The quick oper- 
ations of his mind were based on early laborious 
and profound* reading, and he never relaxed his 
application. Fond of books from his youth, his 
studies deepened with his years, till they includ- 
ed a vast range of literature, art., and science. He 
knew the lives of the great men as well as their 
thoughts in the great books of his profession ; 
he was unwearied in his study of the Greek and 
Roman classics. The catalogue of his extensive 
library, which was sold after his death, showed 
how little new or old escaped him. With the 
fathers of English thought, tho great masters of 
English style of the seventeenth century, when 
it had more strength, if less polish, than in the 
so-called Augustan age of Queen Anne — with 
Bacon, Milton, Locke, and even minor essayists 
of that prolific era, lie was intimately conver- 
sant, and they taught him the music and vigor 
of his style.* 

Since Mr. Choate's death, an interesting vol- 
umo of "Reminiscences" of his personal career, 
abounding in anecdotes of his practice at the 
bar, has appeared, from the pen of Mr. Edward 
G. Parker, a lawyer of Boston; and a more 
elaborate biography, from the pen of the Rev. 
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Dr. Samuel Gilraan Brown, has been published, 
with a collection of Mr. Choate's writiugs, in 
Boston. 

THEODORE SEDGWICK. 
[VoL IL, p. m] 

Mr. Theodore Sedgwick died at his family 
residence at Stockbridge, Mass., December 8, 
1859, in his forty-eighth year. He was in early 
life Attached to the legation of the Hon. Edward 
Livingston at Paris, and became thoroughly 
conversant with modern European literature 
and society. On his return from Paris he es- 
tablished himself in New York as a lawyer, 
and pursued the profession with eminent suc- 
cess. In 1858 he was called to the office of 
United States district attorney at New York, 
and held the position at the time of his death, 
though for several months he had been unable 
to attend to its duties by serious illness. 

In addition to the literary works of Mr. Sedg- 
wick already spoken of, we may mention the 
series of political papers of the Democratic creed 
which he contributed to the New York Evening 
Pott, under the signature "Veto," "papers," 
aays that journal, in its obituary of the author, 
"remarkable for their noble and independent 
spirit, their soundness of judgment, and their 
clearness and vigor of style." The first volume 
of Harper's Weekly contains also numerous lead- 
ing articles from Mr. Sedgwick's pen, on public 
and social topics, marked by their acute analysis 
and freedom and clearness of statement. A sketch 
of European travel, which he published in 
Harper 's Magazine for January, 1856, also at- 
tracted much attention. It is entitled " English 
Wigs and Gowns, by a Barrister without Wig 
or Gown," and gives a pleasant and instructive 
picture of the writer's observation of the prac- 
tice of the courts of the summer circuit. 

In October, 1858, Mr. Sedgwick delivered the 
annual address before the Columbia College 
Alumni Association, taking for his topic " The 
true relations of tho educated American to his 
city and to his country." It discusses with 
great candor the political features of the times, 
and calls loudly upon the educated classes to 
devote themselves to tho preservation of a sound 
nationality in consonance with the healthy de- 
velopment of the country. Mr. Sedgwick's 
extensive legal and miscellaneous library, in- 
cluding many important works in history, voy- 
ages and travels, biography, &c, was sold at 
auction in New York, in May, 1860. 

HENRY CART. 
[Vol. II., pp. 

Mr. Gary died at Florence, in Italy,\rhile on 
a foreign tour, in the spring of 1858. His death 
was sutfered to pass with little notice, save an 
article or two of literary reminiscence, in mem- 
ory of its old contributor, " John Waters," in 
the Knickerbocker Magazine.* These recalled 
the genial powers of an author of nice dis- 
crimination and of rare humor and pathos. His 
playful sketches of character and sentimental 
essays, touched by the hand of a gentleman and 
a scholar, are certainly worthy of collection 
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from the fugitive leaves of periodicals in which 
they are scattered. Of his essays, in the school 
of 44 Elia," we have already given specimens. 
His poems are less known. They were some- 
times of a humorous cast, but oftener, we be- 
lieve, he chose this form of expression for the 
utterance of religious emotion. 

SAMUEL ORISWOLD GOODRICH. 
[VoL IL, pp. 811-81JL] 

. Having returned to America from France, 
and having made New York his residence, Mr, 
Goodrich, in 1866, published a book, which, 
probably more than any of his numerous writ- 
ings, will preserve his name in remembrance. 
It is a species of autobiography, entitled, Ret' 
ollections of a Lifetime, or Men and Things I 
have Seen : in a series of familiar letters to a 
friend, historical, biographical, anecdotieal, and 
descriptive. In an easy colloquial narrative the 
author narrates tho experiences of his boyhood 
in his New England home, a simple, at times 
quaint and humorous story, which as a picture 
of manners possesses much of that kind of 
interest which Mrs. Grant of I«aggan threw 
over an earlier period of history at Albany. 
Still, though removed from the present day by 
only half a century, the manners of Connecticut, 
in the youth of the writer, present many curi- 
ous details of a simplicity which has almost 
passed away. As he proceeds, various New 
England personages of consequence are brought 
upon tho scene, and we have some valuable 
notices of the war with England of 1812. The 
literary men of that timef the Hartford wits, 
the poets, Percival and Brainard, are introduced. 
Then comes the author's first journey to Eng- 
land, and his acquaintance with various celeb- 
rities among men of letters. His activo liter- 
ary career at home succeeds, followed by his 
consulship at Paris, which included the period 
of the revolution of 1848. 

In the appendix to this work, Mr. Goodrich 
enumerated the books of which he was the 
editor or author. The bare recital of the titles 
occupies six closely printed pages. They are 
chiefly school-books, and the various series of 
the Peter Parley Tales and Miscellanies. 44 1 
stand before the public," wrote Mr. Goodrich, 
44 as the author and editor of about ono hundred 
and seventy volumes — one hundred and sixteen 
bearing the name of Peter Parley. Of all these 
about seven millions of volumes have been sold ; 
about three hundred thousand volumes are now 
sold annually." Mr. Goodrich's latest produc- 
tion was an Illustrated Natural History, com- 
pleted in 1859. 

The appearance of Mr. Goodrich was singu- 
larly vigorous and youthful for one of his years, 
and his friends were surprised to hear of his 
sudden death. He was in the midst of his ar- 
rangements for removal from tho city to & 
residence which he had provided for his family 
in Connecticut, when he was seized with an 
acute attack of heart disease, which almost 
immediately proved fatal. He died at New 
York, in his sixty-seventh year, May 9, 1860. 

Frank Boot Goodrich, a son of the late 
Samuel G. Goodrich, was born in Boston in 
1826. He first came into notice as a writer by 
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his Paris letters to the Kete York Times, signed 
"Dick Tinto," which were coUected into a 
volume, published in New York in 1854, with 
the title, Tri-eolored Sketches^ of Paru. His 
Court of Napoleon, or Society under the First 
Empire, with Portraits of its Beauties, Wits, 
and Heroines, appeared in New York in 1857. 
The following year he published, in Philadel- 
phia, an octavo, entitled Man upon the Sea, or 
a History of Maritime Adventure, Exploration, 
and Discovery. A third illustrated work from 
his pen, Women of Beauty and Heroism, was 
issued in New York in 1859. 

GEORGE P. MORRIS. ' 
[VoL IL, pp. S47-33L2 

George P. Morris died in his sixty-third year, 
in the city of New York, July 6, 1864. His health 
had been broken by a serious attack of paralysis, 
and his last years were mostly passed in retire- 
ment. A new and complete edition, the latest, 
of Morris's Poems, including the libretto of " The 
Maid of Saxony," was published by Scribuer, in 
1 860. In the following year, General Morris con- 
tributed an introductory memoir to an enlarged 
collection of the poetical writings of his early 
friend and literary associate, Samuel Woodworth. 

ELIZA LESLIE. 
[Vol. IL, pp. 87, ».} 

Miss Leslie died at Gloucester, N. J., January 
2, 1858, in her sixty-first year. 

EDWARD ROBINSON. 
[Vol. IL, pp. 1C7-1SS.] 

In 1856, Dr. Robinson published Later Biblical 
Researches in Palestine, and in the Adjacent Re- 
gions, a Journal of Travels in the year 1852, 
completing the narrative of his explorations of 
the Holy Land. He contiuued, however, while 
actively engaged in the duties of his professor- 
ship in the Union Theological Seminary, to de- 
vote his attention to this prominent study of his 
life, and employed himself in the preparation of 
a systematic work on "The Physical and His- 
torical Geography of the Holy Land," the first 
portion only of which he lived to complete. 
This was published after his death, in 1865, with 
the title, Physical Geography of the Holy Land 
(Boston, 8vo, pp. 399). 

The later years of Dr. Robinson's life were 
passed under some privations. He suffered from 
feeble health and an affection of the eyes, which 
led him, in the summer of 1862, to visit Ger- 
many for surgical relief. He returned to New 
York, and, after a short, severe illness, died at 
his residence in that city, January 27, 1868. 

HORACE MANN. 
[VoL IL, pp. 294-396. J 

Horace Mann died at Yellow Springs, Ken- 
tucky, in his sixty-fourth year, August 2, 1859. 
His last years were given to the cause of educa- 
tion, to which he had mainly devoted his life, as 
president of Antioch College. A posthumous 
volume of Twelve Sermons, delivered by him to 
the pupils, as head of .this institution, bears wit- 
ness to the earnest spirit in which he performed 
Ids work. They are "on various subjects per- 



taining to Human Doty, and particularly designed 

to show that the realization of Happiness can 
alone come from the performance of Doty." 
Among the special topics are God's Being and 
Character, Sin, The Prodigal Son, Temptation, 
Retribution, Immortalitv, and Miracles. 

The Life of Horace Mann, by his Widow, Mrs. 
Mary Mann (Svo, Boston, 1865), traces his career 
with minuteness, and is a valuable contribution, ' 
not only to biographical literature, but to the 
history of the times. 

CALVIN COLTON. 
[Vol. IL, pp. *A 

The Rev. Calvin Colton died at Savannah, 
Georgia, at the age of fifty-eight, March 13, 
1857. His health had been for some time failing, 
and he had visited the South with the hope of 
the ameliorating influences of its climate. He 
died at the house of his friend, the Rev. C. W. 
Rogers, and his remains, in accordance with his 
dying request, were brought to the North for 
interment at Long Meadow, Massachusetts. Mr. 
Colton 's last literary labors were given to the 
preparation of the life and writings of his eminent 
friend, Henry Clay. In addition to his first pub- 
lication on this subject, in ten volumes, octavo, 
in 1845, entitled, The Life and Times of Henry 
Clay, he edited, in 1855, a volume of Private 
Correspondence of Henry Clay ; in 1856, another 
of the series appeared, The Last Seven Years of 
the Life of Henry Clay, and the following year 
two volumes of Speeches of Henry Clay. The 
whole collection of 44 Life, Correspondence, and 
Speeches " is thus embraced in six volumes. The 
first portion of the biography was prepared with 
the countenance and assistance of Mr. Clay him- 
self. After that statesman's death, in 1852, Mr. 
Colton passed some time at Ashland, and was 
put in possession of the family records, enjoying 
every advantage for the prosecution of his work, 
which, with the ample material at his command, 
thus became not merely a personal biography, 
but a collection of papers ana correspondence of 
great value to the future historians of the 
couutry. 

JOHN OVEBTON CllOULES. 
[VoL IL, p. 817.) 

The Rev. Dr. Choules died at New York 
j while on a visit to the city, at the house of his 
friend, Mr. Nelson Robinson, January 5, 1856. 
He held at the time of his death the pastoral 
i charge of a Baptist church at Newport, and his 
remains were carried to that city for interment. 
Few persons were more generally known to the 
public (han Dr. Choules. His association with 
authors, editors, and politicians, as an instructor, 
— for he had a few pupils, generally the sons of 
wealthy parents, under his charge at his home, — 
| and his clerical relations, together with his fre- 
quent visits to the chief Northern cities, brought 
I him into contact with every thing that was going 
on of an important character or liberal influence 
in society. He was eminently a social man, and 
having mingled with various English celebrities 
in his youth, and been intimate with very many 
of the most cultivated public men of America in 
his manhood, his conversation, enforced by an 
; inexhaustible fund of enthusiasm, was always of 
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interest. As a medium of communication for 
authors between one another and the public, by 
his activity with the press and in other channels, 
he exercised no unimportant influence in literary 
society. In this way his reputation, which was 
extensive, grew out of his personal character 
rather than from any direct efforts of author- 
ship. He was well read in English literature, 
* fond of the theology and poetry of the seven- 
teenth century, with which he was familiar, and 
an ardent student of the Croinwellian era in his 
well-furnished library. Nor should his kindness 
and amiability, his disposition to please and be 
pleased, and his serviceable charities, be forgot- 
ten in this notice of his character. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON BURNAP. 
[Vol. 1L, pp. 861, 8W.] 

The Rev. Dr. Burnap died at Baltimore, Mary- 
land, of disease of the heart, in his fifty-seventh 
year, September 8, 1859. His writings have al- 
ready been enumerated. We may add the brief 
summary of his character which appeared in the 
New York Tribune, with the notice of his death : 
"Dr. Burnap was indebted for the wide sphere 
of influence which he filled, more to the earnest- 
ness of his convictions and his force of expres- 
sion than to any graces of manner or wealth of 
illustration. He was remarkable for his clear- 
ness of thought and statement, for the logical 
forms in which he loved to clothe his ideas, and 
for the vigorous and rather homely phraseology 
which characterized his style. In his persona) 
bearing he was singularly frank, often, indeed, 
approaching to bluntness, and delighting to en- 
force his opinions by strength of argument, with- 
out arming at suavity of manner. He was de- 
scended from the Puritan stock, and though 
professing a by no means Puritan theology, was 
a rare example, in recent times, of the virtues J 
and defects of the Puritan character." 

NICHOLAS MURRAY. 
[Vol. IL, p. 852.] 

The Rev. Dr. Murray died at his residence, at 
Elizabeth, N. J., February 4, 1861, in the fifty- 
ninth year of hia age. An interesting narrative 
of his active career has been published in a 
volume of Memoirs, by Samuel Irenwus Prime. 
Though chiefly known to the public by his con- 
troversial writings against the Romanists, he 
carried his energy into various departments. 
Beside the care of his congregation at Elizabeth, 
in his indefatigable pastorate, he was very much 
employed as a popular lecturer through the 
country, was the author of several volumes, 
while his influence was exerted in promoting 
the cause of common-school education in New 
Jersey, in the formation of the Historical So- 
ciety of the State, and the furtherance of other 
liberal objects. He was so diligent and syste- 
matic in the preparation of his sermons, to which 
he gave much attention, that at his death several 
recently prepared, which he had not preached, 
were found in his study. They were shortly 
after printed? with the title, A Dying Legacy to \ 
the People of hie Beloved Charge. The last work j 
which he carried through the press was a volume | 
entitled Preachers ana Preaching, intended to j 
define and increase the influence of the pulpit. 



EUKL'S DAWES. 
[Vol. II., pp. 858, 854.] 

The later years of Mr. Dawes's life were passed 
as a clerk in one of the Government departments 
at Washington, in the District of Columbia. He 
died in that city, at the age of fifty-six, Novem- 
ber 80, 1859. 

GEORGE W. BETHUNE. 
[Vol II„ pp. 408, 404.] 

Dr. Bethune continued pastor of a congrega- 
tion of the Reformed Dutch Church at Brook- 
lyn till 1859, when he was led by impaired 
health to resign the charge. He then visited 
Italy, preached for a time in the American Chapel 
at Rome, returning to New York in 1860. He 
then became associate pastor of a church in that 
city, but was again led by ill health to return to 
Italy. He resided aome months at Florence, and 
died at that place on the 27th of April, 1862. A 
posthuraons collection of his sermons was pub- 
lished in two volumes, in 1864, a series entitled 
Expository Lecture* on the Heidelberg Catechism, 
a subject upon which he had bestowed much at- 
tention. 

RICHARD H1LDEETH. 
[VoL II., pp. 45S-488.] 

In addition to the works enumerated, Mr. Hil- 
dreth edited in New York, in 1856, a duodecimo 
volume compiled from the writings of John Lord 
Campbell, entitled Lives of Atrocious Judges. 
He was one of the writers for Appleton's Amer- 
ican Cyclopaedia, and continued his labors on the 
New lork Tribune till in 1861 he was appointed 
by President Lincoln United States Consul at • 
Trieste. He held this position for a time, till fail- 
ing health compelled him to relinquish it. He 
still remained abroad, however, gradually sink- 
ing, till his feeble constitution was exhausted. 
He died at Florence, Italy, on the 11th of July, 
1865. 

HANNAH FLAGG GOULD. 
[VoL II., pp. 497, 4S&] 

Miss Gould died at the age of seventy-seven, 
at her residence in Nowburyport, Massachusetts, 
September 5, 1865. An obituary notice in the 
Boston Transcript pays this tribute to her amiable 
career as a Christian lady and author : — 

" Miss Gould led a quiet life in the homestead where 
she dwelt for half a century ; a life which would have 
been as secluded as it was unostentatious, but for her 
genial hospitality, and the many visitor?, among them 
not a few of our distinguished authors, who sought 
the acquaintance of a lady widely known as a charm- 
ing writer when American literature was in its infancy, 
and when but few of her own sex joined her in con- 
tributing to its growth. The personal character of 
the deceased was of rare excellence. She united the 
graces of a Christian to the attractions of a cultivated 
mind ; and in her pursuit of letters never neglected 
the simplest womanly duties or failed to exhibit the 
womanly virtues of home. As a daughter her devo- 
tion to her venerated father was untiring in its respect, 
affection, and watchful care ; and throughout her life 
her friendship was sought and prized both by the 
young and the old. Her memory will be tranquilly 
cherished in many hearts; and her pleasant and pathe- 
tic lyrics will continue to be read for their fine feeling, 
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unaffected simplicity, and patriotic and religious scn- 

PARK BENJAMIN. 
[Vol lL,pp.«M,M0] 

Park Benjamin died, after a brief illness, at his 
residence in the city of New York, September 
12, 1864. In his later years he was much before 
the public as a popular lecturer on social and 
other topics, his discourses on which were varied 
with the recitations of humorous or satirical 
poems of his own composition. Though a fertile 
author of occasional poems, and of numerous 
prose contributions to periodicals, no collection 
of his writings has been published. His style, 
both in prose and verse, was marked by ease and 
fluency. 

HENRT WILLIAM HERBERT. 

[Vol. IL, pp. 430-Ua.] 

The latest productions of Mr. Herbert were a 
series of works, of a somewhat elaborate charac- 
ter, on hunting and fishing, prepared for the New 
York publishers, Messrs. Stringer & Townsend. 
One of these was entitled, Frank Forester'' s Fish 
and Fishing of the United State* and British 
Province* of North America, and was illustrated 
from drawings by the author. It was received 
with favor and has passed through several editions. 
Another work on the same general plan, the last, 
we believe, which engaged his attention, bears the 
title, Frank Forester's Horse and Horsemanship 
of the United State* and British Province* of 
North America. Like the former, it was hand- 
somely illustrated, though not by the author. 

Mr. Herbert's life was marred by his irregulari- 
ties, though in spite of them he was capable of 
much continued literary exertion, calling not 
only for the exercise of the finer susceptibilities, 
but at times for exact and laborious scholarship. 
Early education and mental training and a rugged 
constitution, proof against the rudest excesses, 
enabled him to pursue the career of authorship 
with credit and success under circumstances 
which would have rendered most persons inca- 
pable of exertion. His powerful will, however, 
yielded nt last to his depressing mode of life, and 
in fell by his own hand, committing suicide at 
a hotel in New York, on a temporary absence 
from the cottage which he usually occupied at 
Newark, New Jersey, May 17, 1858. He left a 
letter " to the press, imploring "silence " over 
his personal affairs, and another to the coroner, 
assigning as a motive to his act the disappoint- 
ments of a "long, sad, solitary, and weary life." 

CAROLINE LEE HKNTZ. 
[VoL lL,pp.4S«,457.] 

This esteemed author, whose numerous works 
of fiction, drawn from incidents of American life, 
and endeared to a large class of readers by their 
portrayal of domestic feeliugs, always received a 
kindly welcome from the public, died of an at- 
tack of pneumonia, at her home at Marianna, 
Florida, February 11, 1856. 

Her later years after 1852, when she joined 
her elder children, who were settled in that re- 
gion, were shaded by many cares and trials of 
sorrow in the loss of relatives and the illness of 
her husband, yet she continued to employ her 



pen to the last, sending forth new collections of' 
her writings and new works of fiction. In ad- 
dition to the titles already given, may I* men- 
tioned Love after Marriage, and other Stories; 
The Banished Son; The Victim of Excitement ; 
The Parlor Serpent, and other novelettes ; The 
Flowers of Elocution, a class-book ; a collection 
of poems, dialogues, debates, &c, in 1856; 
Robert Graham, a sequel to Linda, in 1856, and 
her last volume, Ernest Lintcood, finished shortly 
before her death. Her latest composition, writ- 
ten five days before her death, wasa little poem, 
marking her pious resignation, entitled, " No 
Cross, no Crown." 
I Her hnsband, Professor Hentz, to whose pro- 
tracted illness she had ministered in Florida with 
great anxiety, did not long survive her, dying at 
the residence of his son, Dr. Charles A. Henta, 
at Marianna, November 4, 1856. He was 
French by birth, and a gentleman of many ac- 
complishments. He had held the professorship 
of the Belles-lettres and Modern Languages at 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, and is highly 
spoken of for his devotion to the natural 
sciences and his attainments as an entomologist. 

Since Mrs. Hentz's decease, a volume including 
her somewhat remarkable Juvenile Poems and 
her dramatic writings has been published by Mr. 
T. B. Peterson, of Philadelphia, prefaced by an 
appreciative biographical sketch from the pen of 
the Rev. W. C. Langdon. 

WILLIAM HICKLIKO PRESCOTT. 
fVoI.IL, pp. MMST] 

In 1856, Mr. Prescott gave to the public the 
first two volumes of his fourth great historical 
work, the History of the Reign of Philip IL, 
King of Spain, of the scope of which the pre- 
vious memoir of the author in the Cyclopaedia 
contains an account. 

In the next year, 1856, he added a body of 
I notes and a supplement to an edition of Robert- 
I son's History of Charles V., embracing thatpor- 
I tion of the emperor's life which followed his ab- 
dication. 

Mr. Prescott, thongh interrupted by threaten- 
ing attacks of illness, continued to labor at his 
history of Philip II. with most methodical regu- 
larity, systematizing his studies by the aid of his 
secretary, pursuing his work with equal diligence, 
in winter at his town residence in Boston, in 
summer at bis marine villa at Lynn, till the close 
of 1858, when the third volume of Philip II. was 
published, including in the narrative the battle 
of Lepanto. 

Scarcely had this last volume made its appear- 
• ance, while the public was reading the first 
notices of the critics, who received it with great 
favor, when its author was suddenly and fatally 
stricken down by paralysis. He died at his 
home in Beacon street, two hours after the at- 
tack, on the 28th of January, 1859. 

His death was deeply lamented by the citizens 
of Boston, who knew the many excellencies of 
! his character; while the learned societies at 
j home and abroad of which he was a member, 
I expressing the feeling of the public at large, 
hastened to express their sense of his great liter- 
ary worth. The tribute of his devoted friends 
and associates, the members of the Massachusetts 
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Historical Society, includes addresses by the 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, Mr. George Tioknor, 
Mr. Jared Sparks, the Rev. Dr. Frothingham, 
Professor Felton, and the Hon. Edward Everett, 
in which literary eulogy is tempered by a pre- 
vailing sentiment of personal love and admira- 
tion ; and like tributes were paid by his brother 
historian, Mr. Bancroft, in an address before the 
Hew York Historical Society, and the accom- 
plished Hon. Henry D. Gilpin, before the Histori- 
cal Society of Pennsylvania. The character of 
Prescott, indeed, was of singular worth. "With a 
profound modesty it united a remarkable self- 
denial and lofty perseverance in duty. Possessed 
of wealth, with a deprivation of sight so nearly 
entire that it might have seemed to justify any 
self-indulgence, with elegant tastes which are 
apt to withdraw men from earnest labors, he 
yet devoted bis life to one of the most onerous 
departments of literary research. By a method 
and concentration with few parallels, he produced 
a series of works of great value, the ease and re- 
finement of which are as remarkable as their pro- 
found original investigation. lie devoted his life 
from youth, consciously and in set purpose, to the 
one great labor of the historian, and, overcoming 
many difficulties, achieved his brilliant success. 
The fidelity of his studies is se%n on every page, 
and not less marked is that happy, flowing narra- 
tive, presenting every incident clearly and in 
order, burdened with no superfluous matter. It 
was an art, this of narration, so frequently neglect- 
ed by modern historians, to which he had disci- 
plined his mind with care. We read in the rem- 
iniscences of one of his secretaries of his getting 
bis powers in tune by listening to the reading of 
the novels of Sir Walter Scott and other great 
masters of fiction. An hour thus spent in the 
morning was an habitual prelude to the labors 
of the day. " He was very fond of novels, and 
thought they stimulated his imagination, and 
contributed to the animation and picturesquo- 
ness of his style." 

The life of Prescott has been written by his 
friend Mr. George Ticknor, the historian of Span- 
ish literature, with a fidelity and pains-taking, 
critical judgment and candor, an unaffected love 
of letters, and an unprejudiced personal affection, 
which have given the work a rank with the best 
productions of its class. It was published in 
1864, in a 4to volume of Ave hundred pages of un- 
usual taste and elegance, which was immediately 
followed by other editions in octavo. 

THEODORE PARKER. 
[Vol IL, pp. 666-557.] 

In the winter of 1858-9, the Rev. Mr. Parker, 
having suffered an attack of consumptive disease, 
to which, notwithstanding his many years of 
vigorous activity, he appears to have been con- 
stitutionally subject, was compelled to leave his 
congregation in Boston and seek relief in the 
milder climate of the West Indies. He was 
greatly prostrated when he reached the Island 
of Sftnta Cruz ; but he slowly rallied, and was 
enabled in April, 1859, to address a letter of 
some length to the members of the Twenty- 
eighth Congregational Society of Boston, to 
which he was attached as preacher, which was 
immediately published at Boston in a duodecimo 
volume, with the title, Theodore Parker't Expe- 



rience (M a Minuter, with some account of h is 
early Life and Education for the Ministry. In 
this autobiographical work the author recounts 
the influences of his mental cultivation, and the 
grounds of the opinions which he had formed 
and strenuously advocated in lectures and in the 
pulpit on topics of theology, politics, education, 
and social welfare. 

Mr. Parker's health was sufficiently invigor- 
ated by his visit to the West Indies to enable 
him to make the voyage to Europe from Santa 
Cruz, with a prospect of further recovery. 
He passed tbe summer of 1859 on the continent 
of Europe, mainly in Switzerland, and wintered 
in Italy, at Rome. He enjoyed the beauties of 
nature, and was keenly alive, as usual, to the 
ublic questions of the day, at home and abroad, 
ut there was no armor in the. brightness of his 
intellect . or his indomitable strength of will 
against the assaults of his insidious disease, to 
which he succumbed, on his way to the north, at 
Florence, May 10, 1860. He lies buried, with a 
simple inscription on a tombstone recording 
the day of his birth and death, in the cemetery 
outside the city. 

By his will, Mr. Parker bequeathed a valuable 
library of some thirteen thousand volumes, rich 
in ancient and foreign learning, to the Free City 
Library of Boston. 

Of ths eulogies pronounced by his friends, we 
may refer to the " Tribute" pronounced by the 
Rev. William R. Alger, who, in a pulpit discourse 
at Boston, while he discussed the prominent 
traits which so strongly marked his character, 
celebrated the kindlier virtues of the man, which 
were less known to the public. The L\fe and 
Correspondence of Theodore Parley by John 
Weiss (2 vols., 8vo, New York, 1864). is a full 
and elaborate memoir, narrative and critical, 
exhibiting, with much force and originality, the 
peculiar habits of thought, cherished opinions, 
and life-long studies of its subject. 

ELI8HA KENT KANE 
[VoL II., pp. 69T-6W ] 

Dr. Kane reached New York, on his return 
from his second Arctic voyage, as commander of 
44 the Advance," October 1\, 1855, nearly two 
years and five months after his departure from 
that port. His arrival excited great interest in 
the public mind, already stimulated by the record 
of his previous adventures ; and when his jour- 
nals and narrative appeared, they were received 
with unprecedented enthusiasm. This new work, 
to which he at once devoted himself with bis 
accustomed energy, bore the title, Arctic Explo- 
ration*: the Second Grinnell Expedition in 
Search of Sir John Franklin, 1853, '54, '55. It 
appeared, like his previous work, illustrated by 
an extensive series of animated engravings from 
the author's own designs, in two volumes 8vo, 
at Philadelphia, in 1856, and in a short time 
reached a sale by subscription of no less than 
sixty-five thousand copies. The book, recount- 
ing a remarkable series of adventures and dis- 
coveries, pursued by the author in delicate 
health, under the extraordinary severities and 
trials of a hitherto untraversed Arctic rejrion. 
was written in the same terse, forcible, yet un- 
affected style which marked his previous narra- 
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tive. It relates the story of the voyage accom- 
plished the first season through the waters of 
Baffin's Bay, along the coast of Greenland, to 
the ultimate station of the brig at a spot in lati- 
tude 78° 48' N., named by Dr. Kane, Rensselaer 
Harbor. From September, 1853, to June, 1855, 
an interval ot twenty-one months, including two 
rigorous winters, this ice-locked, secluded spot 
was the home of our author. Thence the expe- 
ditions of parties on sledges were made, which 
resulted in the examination of the far northern 
ooast-line, and the probable discovery of an open 
Arctic sea surrounding the pole. The endurance 
of the hardships of privation, of cold and disease, 
in these two winters, called forth all the skill, 
experience, and heroism of Dr. Kane, who, feeble 
as he was, struggling with as confirmed heart 
disease, bore up himself and sustained the health 
and spirits of his men. When the party was 
finally compelled to abandon the vessel, in the 
summer of 1855. their resources, physical and 
mental, were again severely tested in the journey 
by boats and sledges to the settled parts of 
Greenland. There they happily met the vessels 
sent out by the United States Government for 
their relief, and were brought in safety to New 
York. 

The narrative of the expedition which esta- 
blished the author's high rank in the noble list 
of Arctic explorers, was barely finished when 
he was compelled to seek refuge from the ex- 
haustion consequent upon its preparation in a 
voyage to Europe for his health. He embarked 
in the steamer Baltic, at New York, in October, 
1856, and reached London with distressing symp- 
toms of consumption. Hurrying away from the 
oppressive November atmosphere of the metro- 
polis, and the scientific honors which awaited 
him. ho sailed for a warmer climate in the West 
Indies. He reached Cuba by the way of St. 
Thomas on Christmas Day. There he was 
joined by his mother and brother, who came 
from his homo to soothe his parting hours. He 
died at Havana, having just completed his thirty - 
&eventh year, February 16, 1857. His remains 
were brought with the most distinguished funeral 
honors to the place of his birth, by way of New 
Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, Columbus, Balti- 
more, and were finally laid in the tomb of his 
family at the Laurel Hill Cemetery. 

The firm, energetic, modest, truthful character 
of the man is shown in his writings, which will 
survive not only by the interest of the stirring 
incidents which they preserve, but by the style — 
the impress of the man — by which they are cha- 
racterized. Had the author lived he would 
doubtless have accomplished much in addition, 
in rigorous scientific investigation, to which his 
attention in his later years was steadily directed. 
As it is, he has left a noble monument of the 
conquest of mind and spiritual energy over ex- 
traordinary difficulties and discouragements of 
ill health and bodily suffering. 

A biography of Dr. Kane was published by 
Dr. WiUiam Elder, of Philadelphia, in 1858. 



ALICE B. HAVES. 

[VoL II., pp. 682, 688.] 

Mrs. Haven died at her home at Mamaroneck, 
August 28, 1863. Her habitual literary em- 
ployments were much interrupted in her last 
years by illness; but she found time, in the 
intervals of domestic cares, and journeys under- 
taken for health, to add to the series of juvenile 
books already mentioned, the stories, Out of 
Debt, Out of Danger, and Where There' t a Will 
There's a Way, and to publish occasional poems 
and sketches in the magazines. A deep feeling 
pervades these later writings, which unite with 
the graces of a feminine mind the earnest con- 
victions of Christian experience. These quali- 
ties are especially observable in the portions of 
her private diary which have been published 
since her death, in an instructive and amiable 
biography, entitled "Cousin Alice: a Memoir 
of Alice B. Haven." 

CAROLINE M. KLRKLAND. 

[Vol. ii., pp. m-m.] 

In 1857, Mrs. Kirkland published Memoirs of 
George Washington (New York, 12mo, pp. 516), 
an agreeable narrative, in which his personal 
and domestic life is particularly set forth, with 
original passages from the diaries and papers pre- 
served in the archives at Washington. Subse- 
quently to this, Mrs. Kirkland compiled a 
selection of poetry, entitled The School- QirVs 
Garland, published by Mr. Scribner in New 
York. Her later years were given to the cause 
of education and philanthropy. At the out- 
break of the war of the rebellion she became 
actively engaged in various deeds of charity and 
beneficence connected with the alleviation of 
the sufferings of the poor, brought on by the 
struggle. It was in prosecution of these dis- 
interested labors, while employed in the conduct 
of the great sanitary fair in Now York, that, in 
the midst of her benevolent exertions, she was 
stricken by paralysis, and died suddenly on the • 
morning of the 5th April, 1864. 

•In a funeral discourse at All Souls' Unitarian 
Church, New York, the Rev. Dr. S. K. Lothrop, 
of Boston, paid a deserved tribute to her merits 
as a writer, her " originality and freshness " in 
composition, and the purity, disinterestedness, 
and amiability of her character. 

EMMA C EMBURY. 
[VoL II., pp. 4S5, 486.] 

Mrs. Embury died at Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb- 
ruary 10, 1863. 

BUFUB WILMOT ORISWOLt). 
[VoL IL, pp. 611, 612.] 

Mr. Griswold died at New York, August 27, 
1857, at the age of forty-two. His latest literary 
employment, in addition to those enumerated, 
was the preparation of the text for an illustrated 
Life of Washington, which increasing ill health 
compelled him to leave unfinished. 

Mr. Griswold was a diligent collector of books 
relating to American history and literature, 
and left a large library in these departments, 
which was sold under direction of his executor, 
Mr. George H. Moore, in New York, in May, 
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1859. A small portion of this library was be- 
queathed, with several original portraits of 
American authors, to the New York Historical 
Society. 

CIIARI.Efl W ILK INS WEBBEE. 
[VoL II, pp. 665-668 ] 

In the winter of 1855-6, Mr. Webber left 
New York to join the forces of Captain William 
Walker, then endeavoring to maintain himself 
as a military adventurer in Central America. 
He took part with tho forces of Walker in the 
battle of Rivas, and fell in some chance ren- 
contre or ambuscade incidental to that engage- 
ment. IIo was in his thirty-seventh year. His 
descriptions of wild border-life, and his enthu- 
siasm for natural history, exhibited in various 
volumes, we have already fully set forth. 

JEDEDIAH VINCENT HUNTINGTON. 
[VoL IL, pp. 610, 611.] 

Dr. Huntington published a third novel, en- 
titled Rosemary, or Life and Death, in 1860, a 
book of remarkable invention, in which the 
author employed his experience as a student of 
medicine and psychology. He was now suffer- 
ing from ill health, but bore up against the 
consumption, which was making inroads upon 
his life, with characteristic resignation aud 
strength of mind. "For many years," says the 
writer of an obituary in the New York Evening 
Poet, "Dr. Huntington had been an invalid, but 
his pen was rarely idle ; he found rare comfort 
in domestic relations, constant happiness in the 
society and attachment of his friends ; nature, 
under every aspect, life, with its mysterious 
vicissitudes, and art. with her pure inspirations, 
beguiled illness of its languor, and made his ex- 
istence full of interest, while his religious faith 
sustained and cheered him to the last." At 
the close of 1861 he went abroad, and during 
the winter was enabled to enjoy, in the South 
• of France, the rides and walks amid and beside 
the Pyrenees. There, in February, he suffered 
a new attack of his disease, and, after a fort- 
night's serious illness, died at Pau, March 10th, 
1862, "full of Christian peace and hope." 

HENEY D. THOEEAU. 
[VoL II., p. 658-636.] 

Mr. Thorean died of consumption, at Concord, 
Massachusetts, May 7, 1862. Several volumes 
of his writiugs have been published from his 
manuscripts and uncollected essays since his 
death : Excursions in Field and Far est, the Maine 
Woods, Cape Cod, Letters to Various Persons. A 
biographical notice of the author, by his friend 
Mr. R. W. Emerson, is prefixed to the volume 
entitled "Excursions" (Boston, 186S). It is a 
pleasing sketch of the thoughtful scholar and 
original student of nature, whose peculiarities 
and humors of character, love of independence, 
kindly vein of observation, and happy talent of 
description will long cause his writings to be 
cherished. 



NATHANIEL HAWTHOBNB. 
[VoL II., pp 50B-ML] 

Mr. Hawthorne continued in the enjoyment of 
the lucrative office of Consul at Liverpool during 
the Presidency of his friend Mr. Pierce, at the 
close of which he gave a year or two to travel 
in Great Britain and the Continent. The fruit 
of his Italian residence was shown in his next 
work, written in England, and published in that 
country and America in the spring of 1 860 : The 
Marble Faun, or the Romance of Monte Pent, a 
work of admitted power and subtle delineation 
of character, resting upon a strange theory of 
transformation, physical and moral, weaving the 
influences of far-distant heathenism with the 
conditions of modern society in the eternal city. 
The prevalent tone of the book is sombre and 
melancholy, and in some measure revolting, but 
it is redeemed by art, and relieved by many pas- 
sages of delicacy of sentiment, and by a series 
of local descriptions of the statuary, gardens, and 
palaces of Rome, of great beauty. 

In 1863, Mr. Hawthorne published Our Old 
Borne ; a Series of English Sketches, descriptive 
of scenes and incidents of his residence in Great 
Britain. Like all his writings, these papers are 
marked by their happy amenity of style, a rare 
descriptive talent, and peculiar philosophic in- 
trospection. Though with a keen enjoyment of 
English life, and particularly its historic associa- 
tions, they occasionally exhibit a caustic satiric 
vein, or candid critical spirit, which brought 
down many auimad versions upon the author in 
England, where, however, his genius has always 
been warmly appreciated. Shortly after this 
publication, while engaged in the composition of 
a new novel of New England life, The Polliver 
Romance, a few .chapters only of which were 
completed, the author, whose health had been 
for some months failing, died suddenly, on the 
19th of May, 1864, at Plymouth, N. H., while on 
a tour with his friend Mr. Franklin Pierce. 

PLINY MILES. 
[Vol. IL, pp. 676, 677.] 

Pliny Miles died at the Island of Malta, in the 
early part of 1865. "Of late years," says an 
obituary notice in the New York Times* " he de- 
voted his time and talents almost entirely to the 
improvement of our postal system, with a view 
(until the breaking out of the war made it for 
the time impracticable) of achieving his grand 
idea of one cent postage on half-ounce letters 
for any distance, ne was a plain but forcible 
writer, depending upon a laborious array of 
facts rather than rhetorical effort. In person 
he was a striking figure — tall, thin, of nervous- 
sanguine temperament, wearing a beard that 
never scraped acquaintance with a razor ; a 
rapid walker, keen observer, talking with won • 
derful volubility, always cordial, open-hearted, 
and everywhere welcome for his agreeable social 
qualities." 

LYDIA H. 8IGOTJBNEY. 
[VoL II., pp. 186-188,] 

Mrs. Sigourney died in her seventy-fourth 
year, at her residence in Hartford, June 10, 
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1865. The amiable life and cheerful old age, 
illuminated by deeds of kindness and charity, 
of this Christian lady, will doubtless find an 
enduring record in American biography. Her 
virtues and writings illustrate each other, for 
she gave life to the religious sentiments of love 
to God and man which are expressed in her 
numerous volumes. An interesting tribute to 
her personal character, celebrating her deeds 
of charity, has been paid by her friend, Miss 
Catherine E. Beecher, in a sketch of her career, 
in a popular magazine.* 

ARTHUR BEOWJTE. 

Among the many excellent men sent forth 
from England, by the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, on their errands of 
Christianity and civilization, the name of Arthur 
Browne is here especially worthy of mention. 
Of Scotch ancestry, he was born of Irish pa- 
rentage, at Drogheda, in 1699, was educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and, becoming a con- 
vert to the exalted missionary enthusiasm 
of Bishop Berkeley, was ordained, and reached 
Rhode Inland, on his work of benevolence, in 
1729. He was minister of King's Chapel in 
Providence for six years, faithfully employed 
in his clerical labors, when he was called to the 
charge of the Episcopal church in Portsmouth, 
N. H. For thirty-seven years he ministered at 
that place, leaving an impression of his services 
which is recorded by his successor, the incum- 
bent of the parish, the Rev. Charles Burroughs, 
in 1857, in the comprehensive eulogy, ''faith- 
ful, revered, and beloved." He died on a visit 
to Cambridge, Massachusetts, June 10, 1773, in 
the seventy-fourth year of his age. 

The mental capacity of Mr. Browne, as ex- 
hibited in his sermons and controversial wrkings, 
was of a high order. He was a good scholar, 
and of a well-disciplined mind, a sound defender 
of the doctrines ot the church to which he be- I 
longed. His published writiugs, are a sermon on ! 
the Excellency of the Christian Religion, 1738; ] 
a sermon delivered on the day appointed for the : 
execution of Penelope Kenney, 1739; a sermon < 
on the Folly and Perjury of the Rebellion in j 
Scotland, preached at Portsmouth, 1746; a ser- \ 
mon delivered at Boston before a lodge of Free j 
Masons, 1755; a sermon delivered on the An- i 
nual Fast, 1757; a sermon on the Doctrine of I 
Election, preached at Portsmouth, 1757; Re- 1 
marks on Dr. Mayhow's Incidental Reflections, ; 
in his Observations on the Charter and Con- ; 
duct of the Society, by a Son of the Church of I 
England, 1763. 

The family and descendants of Arthur Browne j 
have been distinguished for worth and intellect, 
and their discharge of various important duties, j 
His son, Mar mad uko Browne, is remembered : 
with grateful respect at Newport, Rhode Island, 
where a tablet bearing his likeness in basso re- j 
lieto, in the old Trinity Church, of which he I 
was rector, records the graces of his character. ! 
This monument was erected by his son, Arthur 
Browne, who, born in America, after receiving ( 
an education at the school established by Berke- ! 
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ley in Newport, went abroad to study at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and remained connected 
with that institution, as professor of civil law, 
during his life. He also represented the uni- 
versity in the Irish House of Commons. He 
was the author of several works of reputation, 
including A Compendious Vitus of the Cixil Law 
and of the Law of the Admiralty, being the 
substance of his lectures in his professorship ; 
A Compendious View of the Eccteeiastical Law 
of Ireland, with a Sketch of the Practice of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, and two volumes of Mis- 
cellaneous Sketches or Hints of Essays, which are 
said to be written in the manner of Montaigne. 
The author of these works died in 1805, leaving 
the reputation of a liberal politician, and an 
accomplished scholar and jurist.* 

PEL ATI AH WEBSTER. 

Pelatiah Webster was born at Lebanon, Conn., 
in 1725, and was educated at Yale College, 
where he graduated in 1746. He studied 
theology, and preached at Greenwich, Mass., 
in the winter of 1748-9. About the year 1755, 
or not long after, he engaged in mercantile 
business, more from necessity (as he states) 
than from inclination, and established himself 
in Philadelphia. Here he accumulated a con- 
siderable estate, but did not lose his love of 
stady and literary labor. In politics he was an 
active whig, and during the war of the Revolu- 
tion suffered on this account, both in person and 
estate. In February, 1778, the British being 
then in possession of Philadelphia, be was 
seized at night (by order of General Howe, as 
was supposed), and closely confined for one 
hundred and thirty-two days in the city jail. 
A large amount of his property was conveyed 
to the king's stores, on which he suffered a final 
loss of about five hundred pounds' value. 

Soon after the commencement of the Revolu- 
tionary War, he directed his studies to the 
currency, finances, and resources of the country. , 
The rapid increase of the public debt, by the 
issue of bills of credit, commonly called Conti- 
nental money, elicited his first essay, in October, 
1776, in which he strongly urged a speedy tax 
to provide for its redemption. In 1779, he be- 
gan, at Philadelphia, the publication of a series 
of Essays on Free Trade and Finance, of which 
seven numbers were issued— the last being 
printed in 1785. 

In 17S3 he published A Dissertation on the 
Political Union and Constitution of the Thirteen 
United States of North America (Philadelphia, 
8vo), an essay which Mr. Madison mentions ' 
(Introduction to Debates in Convention : Madi- 
son Papers, 706), as one of the early efforts 
toward directing the public mind to the neces- 
sity of a more efficient constitution of govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Webster having given special attention 
to the subject of political economy and finances 
of the nation, and having great practical knowl- 
edge of business matters, it was customary for 
members of Congress, especially the Connecticut 
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delegation, to pass evenings with him, and con- 
sult upon the money concerns of the United 
States. 

In 1791, he published a volume entitled, 
Political Essay » on the Nature and Operation of 
Money, Public Finance*, and other subjects pub- 
lished during the American War, and continued 
tip to the present year, 1791. (Philadelphia, 
8vo, pp. 504.) These essays are written with 
much ability, and constitute an important con- 
tribution to the political and commercial litera- 
ture of the country. 

He died at Philadelphia, Pa., in September, 
1795, aged seventy. 

WILLIAM SMITH. 

Mr. Gulian 0. Verplanck, in a contribution 
to the Rev. Dr. Sprague's Annals of the Ameri- 
can Pulpit, has presented an interesting notice 
of a clergyman whom he justly pronounces 
44 worthy of memory for his influence upon the 
learning of the Episcopal clergy, at a period 
when scholarship was at a low ebb in this coun- 
try ; for his having left a lasting monument of 
himself in the American Common Prayer Book, 
in the office for the Induction of Ministers, of 
which he was the sole author or compiler ; and 
also especially for his works on church vocal 
music, and their effects, certainly very great on 
his communion, and probably reaching to a con- 
siderable extent beyond that sphere." 

The person thus spoken of was William Smith, 
a native of Scotland, born about 1754, who 
came to this country as an ordained minister in 
1785. He was well educated, and a good classi- 
cal scholar. He first discharged the duties of 
an Episcopal minister in Maryland, then at 
Narraganset, in Rhode Island, and next became 
the rector of the Trinity Church, at Newport, 
hallowed by the preaching of Bishop Berkeley. 
He was afterwards in charge of a congregation 
at Norwalk, Connecticut, and came thence to 
the city of New York, where he opened a 
grammar school, and acquired considerable 
celebrity as a teacher. From 1802 to 1806, he 
was in charge of a higher Episcopal academy 
at Cheshire, Connecticut. At the expiration of 
this period he returned to the work of classical 
instruction in New York. He died in that city 
April 6, 1821. 

The contribution of Dr. Smith to the Book of 
Common Prayer, already alluded to, was pre- 
pared at the request of the Diocesan Convention 
of Connecticut, and accepted by the General 
Convention in 1804. His work on church 
music, published by Swords, in New York, in 
1814, is entitled, The Reasonableness of Setting 
Forth the Praises of Qod, according to the use 
of the Primitive Church, with Historical Views 
of Metre Psalmody. This now rare volume, 
says Mr. Verplanck, "though full of curious 
learning, and technical knowledge of music, is 
written in a very popular style, always perspicu- 
ous and entertaining, sometimes sprightly and 
sometimes earnest, animated, and rhetorical. 
His main object is to prove that the prose chant, 
by its simplicity, dignity, and expression, is the 
true and only proper musical vehicle of Scrip- 
tural psalmody, or of other passages of prayer, or 
prayer from Scripture, introduced and used as 



such in our public worship. For the ancient 
chants, used in different ages of the Christian 
church, he almost claims an inspired origin, 
tracing them back to the Hebrew Psalter and 
the temple worship. In the course of these 
arguments he ranges familiarly from discussions 
on the Hebrew metres and classical prosody, to 
the literature and practice of modern music, 
interspersing here and there a curious and 
ingenious, though probably over-refined criti- 
cism on words or phrases of the Greek Testa- 
ment, involving ideas of vocal music, together 
with much other singular and interesting mat- 
ter." His theory, in fact, extends to the exclu- 
sion of modern versified portions of the Scrip- 
tures; not, however, to the prohibition of 
hymns of professedly human composition, 14 in 
this spirit commending the Methodist Collection, 
but bitterly denouncing P< pe's parody, as he 
terms it, of the Lord's Prayer, which is found 
in some collections."* 

ELK AN AH WATSON, 

A descendant of one of the early Puritan 
settlers of New England, was born at Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts, January 22, 1758. He 
was educated in boyhood at the common school 
of his native town, and at the age of fifteen 
went to Providence, Rhode Island, where he be- 
came apprentice to Mr. John Brown, an eminent 
merchant of the place. The opeuing scenes of 
the Revolution inspired the youth with martial 
ardor, and he engaged with spirit in the mili- 
tary adventures of the times in Rhode 'Island. 
In the autumn of 1777 he was sent by his em- 
ployer on a confidential overland journey to 
Charleston, South Carolina, carrying funds for 
a mercantile venture. He was more than two 
months on his way, passing along the seaboard, 
through Virginia and North Carolina, to the 
successful accomplishment of his errand. On 
coming of age ne was associated with Mr. 
Brown and others in mercantile transactions 
abroad, visiting France in 1779, the Netherlands 
in 1781, and England in 1782, remaining in the 
latter country after the conclusion of the war, 
till the summer of 1784, when he returned to 
the United States. During this foreign resi- 
dence he had frequent opportunities, of which 
he diligently availed himself, of becoming 
acquainted with Dr. Franklin, and other Ameri- 
can agents in Europe, and with Englishmen of 
celebrity, associated in various ways with the 
American question. On his return home he 
was the bearer of a present of books from Dr. 
Sharp, a brother of Granville Sharp, to General 
Washington, whom he visited at Mount Vernon. 
He found Washington busily engaged in hia 
plans for improving the navigation of th* Poto- 
mac, was instructed by him on the subject, and 
henceforth was much occupied in canal and 
other schemes of internal improvement. In 
1789, Mr. Watson removed from Providence, 
Rhode Island, to Albany, New York, and in 
1791 made a tour through the State, in company 
with Jeremiah Van Rensselaer and others, to 
examine into the practicability of the schemes of 
inland navigation of which he was now a per- 
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iistent advocate. In 1807 he removed to a fine 
residence and farm at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
where be engaged in the introduction of merino 
sheep into the country, and was otherwise en- 
gaged in promoting its agricultural interests. 
He returned to Albany in 1816, continued his 
devotion to agriculture and the canal system of 
New York, removing in 1828 to Port Kent, a 
village on Lake Champlain. There he passed 
the remainder of his days, chiefly in retirement, 
surviving to an advanced age. He died at Port 
Kent, December 5, 1842, in his eighty-fifth year. 

The publications of Mr. Watson chiefly relate 
to canals and agriculture. In 1790 he pub- 
lished at Worcester, Massachusetts, A Tour in 
Holland in 1784; in 1820, at Albany, a History 
of Agricultural Societies on the Modern Berk- 
shire 8y$tem; History of the Bite, Progress, and 
Existing Condition of the Western Canals, in the 
State of New York, 1788-1819; and The Rise, 
Progress, and Existing State of Modern Agricul- 
tural Societies. The most interesting of his 
writings are the series of journals which he kept 
during the greater part of his life, faithfully 
recording, in an agreeable style, the incidents of 
his tours, his interviews with public characters, 
and other observations of a curious, intelli- 
gent traveller and enlightened philanthropist. 
These journals have been edited by his son, 
Winslow C. Watson, in a volume of great inter- 
est to the historical student, entitled, Men and 
Times of the Revolution ; or, Memoirs ofElkanah 
Watson, including his Journals of Travels in 
Europe' and America, from the Fear 1777 to 
1842, and his Correspondence with Public Men, j 
and Reminiscences and Incidents of the Ameri- I 
can Revolution. Accompanying the second 
edition, published in New York in 1857, is an 
engraving of Mr. Watson, after a portrait painted 
by Copley, in London, in 1782.* 

WILLIAM RAWLE. 

This eminent jurist was born of Quaker parent- 
age, at Philadelphia, April 28, 1759. He received 
a liberal education, ana was instructed in law by 
Counsellor Kemp, of New York. He then went 
to England, and pursued his legal studies in Lon- 
don, at the Temple, returning to America in 1783, 
when he was admitted to practice in the Supreme 
Court, and became ono of the leading practition- 
ers at Philadelphia. He was appointed District 
Attorney of the United States in 1791, by Wash- 
ington, and held the office for eight years, having 
more than once refused the offer of the position 
of Attorney General. He was early associated 
with the movements for the abolition of slavery 
in Pennsylvania. His published writings, are an 
Address before the Philadelphia Society for Pro- 
moting Agriculture, in 181 9 ; two Addresses to the 
Associated Members of the Philadelphia Par, 
published in 1824; his chief work, A View of the 
Constitution of the United States of North 
America, the first edition of which appeared in 
1825 ; and a Discourse on the Nature and Study 
of Law, delivered before the Law Academy of 
Philadelphia, in 1832. 

The work on the Constitution, which passed 
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to a second edition in 1829, and has been received 
as a standard authority, was introduced to the 
public with tli is modest preface : "If the follow- 
ing work shall prove useful as an elementary 
treatise to the American student, the author will 
be gratified. If foreigners are enabled, by the 
perusal of it, to obtain a general idea of the mer- 
its of the Constitution, his satisfaction will be in- 
creased. To the American public in general its 
value may chiefly consist in the exhibition of 
those judicial decisions which have settled the 
construction of some points that have been the 
subjects of controversy." 

Mr. Rawle died April 12, 1886, leaving an im- 
pression of a career of public usefulness, and a 
character marked by singular personal worth 
and even enthusiasm of feeling, as the testimony 
of one of his pupils, Mr. David Paul Brown, wit- 
nesses. The allusions are to several unpublished 
writings. 

44 With Rawle," says that gentleman, in his 
sketches of the Philadelphia bar, 44 the law was 
but one of the elements in the proud structure 
of his eminence. The whole circle of the arts 
and sciences was tributary to its formation. In 
painting and sculpture his taste had been mod- 
elled by the best standards ; and in the former of 
those arts there were but few amateurs that 
could excel him. Of poetry he was a devoted 
admirer, and he himself wooed the muses with 
all the grace and success of a legitimate suitor. 
In philosophy he was a zealous disciple ; and his 
beautiful translation from the Greek of the 
Phosdon of Plato, with his own practical commen- 
tary, would in themselves, ana alone, suffice to 
protect his name against oblivion. Among the 
most cherished of his works are those pertaining 
to the subject of religion. His 4 Essay upon 
Angelic Influences' is replete with the most 
fascinating speculation and soundest reflection. 
Nor is his discussion of the subject of ' Original 
Sin and the Virtue of Baptism,' although less 
elaborate, undeserving of the highest regard and 
encomium. Added to these, there is to be found 
among his manuscripts an argument of the most 
polished and cogent character, the object of 
which is to show that there is sufficient proof of 
the truth of Christianity to be derived from the 
parables of our Saviour alone."* 

WILLIAM PINKNET, 

The eminent Maryland orator, was born at An- 
napolis, in that State, March 17, 1764. The son 
of a loyalist, the youth chose the patriotic side in 
the war of Independence. His early .education 
I was imperfect, in consequence of the disturbances 
of the times, but he had some instruction in the 
I classics from a private teacher, and made some 
progress in the study of medicine at Baltimore, 
when he fell in with Samuel Chase, afterward 
Justice of the Supreme Court, who prepared him 
for admission to the bar. Soon after his admis- 
sion, at the age of twenty-two, he began to ac- 
quire distinction in the law of real property and 
the science of special pleading, forming for 
himself an exact, polished, labored diction. He * 
was drawn into the diplomatic career, in which 
he became celebrated by preliminary political 
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service in his own State, and the appointment by 
Washington in 1796 commissioner to England, to 
determine certain claims of American merchants 
under Jay's treaty. His written opinions in 
these cases exhibit his powers as a thinker and 
writer. In 1804 lie retured to the United States, 
and practised law with eminent success at Balti- 
more, and the following year was appointed 
Attorney General of Maryland. He returned to 
England in 1806 with Monroe, to treat with the 
English government concerning the rights of 
neutrals, and on the departure of his colleague 
was left Minister Resident in London, occupying 
that position till 1811. He was next appointed by 
Madison Attorney General of the United States, 
and discharged the duties of the office with abil- 
ity at that critical period. He resigned this place 
in 1814. In 1816 he represented Baltimore in 
Congress, and before the expiration of his term 
was appointed by President Monroe Minister to 
Russia and Special Envoy to Naples. He was 
two years abroad in these relations, most of the 
time in Russia. After his return to America he 
was, in 1820, elected to the United States Senate. 
He died of a sudden attack of illness, on the 
25th of February of that year. 

The reputation of Pinkney at the bar was very 
great. The testimony to his eloquence by such 
witnesses as Justice Story is unquestionable. 
His style, said that authority, had "an air of 
originality, force, copiousness, and expressiveness 
which struck the most careless observer." His 
biographer, Henry Wheaton, the eminent jurist, 
has exhibited the secret of this influence in the 
volume which he published in 1826, entitled, 
Same Account of the Life, Writings, and Speeches 
of William Pinkney. It is divided into two parts, 
the first including a memoir, extracts from cor- 
respondence, and an elucidation of the speeches ; 
the second, such speeches and arguments as have 
been preserved. Among the latter is the speech 
before the Supreme Court, in 1815, on the case of 
the Nereide, involving various questions of pub- 
lic law of importance and novelty. 

The volume includes also Mr. Pinkney's speech 
in the House of Representatives on the treaty- 
making power, in 1815 ; his argument in 1819, on 
the right of the States to tax the National Bank, 
in which he defended the bank against the im- 
position ; and his speech on the Missouri Ques- 
tion, in 1820, in opposition to the slavery restric- 
tion. 

Pinkney's mind, says Wheaton, "was acute 
and subtle, and at the same time comprehensive 
in its grasp — rapid and clear in its conceptions, 
and singularly felicitous in the exposition of the 
truths it was employed in investigating. He had 
the command of the greatest variety of the most 
beautiful and appropriate diction, and the fac- 
ulty of adorning the driest and most unpromis- 
ing subjects." He wasa careful student of Eng- 
lish literature, exact and even punctilious in his 
nicety of language. 

9ATHAJTAEL HOWE. 

This characteristic divine of the old New Eng- 
land school of theoretical and practical Chris- 
tianity, as we learn from an interesting memoir 
written by the Rev. Elias Noson, of Exeter, New 
Hampshire, was born at Ipswich, Massachusetts, ' 



October 6, 1764. After being instructed in 
several New England academies, he passed a 
year at the college of New Jersey, under the 
presidency of Dr. Witherspoon, whose example 
and sound homely precepts remained with him, 
a vigorous encouragement to independence and 
virtue through life. From Princeton he passed 
to Harvard College, where he graduated in 1786. 
He then taught school in his native town, and 
entered on a course of theological study, which 
he completed with the celebrated Dr. Emmons, 
of whose Calvinistic theology he became a zeal- 
ous expounder. In 1791, lie beoame minister 
of Hopkinton, Massachusetts, and remained in 
that relation till his death, in the seventy-third 
year of his age, in 1887. 

He is remembered in New England, beyond 
the limits of the town where he labored so long, 
by an extraordinary sermon, delivered at the 
hundredth anniversary of the incorporation of 
Hopkinton, in 1815. This was printed at the 
time, and called forth a notice' from the North 
American Review of that day, recording its 
"plainness and originality," and pronouncing 
it a " unique specimen, and beyond all praise." 
Its attractiveness consists in its quaint pictures 
of early theology and manners, the downright 
utterance of the speaker's opinions, without re- 
gard to polish or complaisance, and the light 
which it incidentally throws on past New Eng- 
land habits and opinions. Its statistics of town 
life are valuable. The preacher is particularly 
severe upon his congregation, for their culpable 
lack of support of his ministry, which had com- 
pelled him to sacrifice some of the duties of his 
calling to extort a scanty subsistence as a smail 
farmer from the reluctant soil. In his religion 
he was, as we have stated, a Calvinist, holding 
41 the doctrine of personal election from eternity 
to everlasting life as the only doctrine that makes 
it absolutely certain that any of our sinful race 
will be saved," and "the doctrine of total de- 
pravity as laying the only solid foundation for 
regeneration." In politics he was from the start 
a Federalist, " believing then as he believes now, 
that he ought to have more regard to his country, 
than to any particular part of it." 

This " Century " sermon has passed through 
several editions. The fourth, with the memoir 
by Mr. Nason prefixed, was published in Boston, 
in 1851. 

Besides this sermon, Mr. Howe published 
several other discourses, and A Catechism, ex- 
tracted chiefly from the Assembly's Catechism, 
to which are added Miscellaneous Questions con- 
cisely answered, and a Chapter of Proverb* for 
Common Life, for the Children under his pastor- 
al care. From the latter, Mr. Nason gives some 
striking examples of the proverbs of the practi- 
cal Benjamin Franklin school, fruits of observa- 
tion and experience : forinstunce, "To do nothing 
is the way to bo nothing ;" " Leisure is time for 
doing something useful;" "The careless man is 
seldom fortunate;" " A dead fish can swim with 
the stream, but a living one only can swim 
against it ;" " Great minds are always candid :" 
and the like wise, sententious aphorisms of a 
sound understanding and good heart. 
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JOHN OBISCOM. , 

John Griscom, whose name is honorably con- 
nected with the history of education in America, j 
was born at Hancock's Bridge, Salem County, 
New Jersey, September 27, 1774. His family 
was of the Society of Friends or Quakers. He 
early manifested an inclination to learning, hav- 
iug commenced the occupation of a teacher at 
the age of seventeen, while giving a portion of 
Iris time to farm labor. After some additional 
instruction at the Friends' Academy, in Phila- 
delphia, he took charge of the Friends' monthly 
meeting school, in Philadelphia, a humble affuir, 
which he raised to an establishment of consider- 
able importance. Devoting his time greatly to 
chemistry, he delivered a course of lectures on 
that science. ' In 1807, he opened a school in 
New York, which became known in connection 
with his chemical lectures and experiments. He 
also associated himself with a work of reform in 
the city, in the preparation of the reports of the 
Society for the Prevention of Pauperism, which 
was started with his assistance, and of which he 
was made secretary. Out of this grew several 
reforms of the penitentiary system, including 
the establishment of the New York House of 
Refuge, "the parent of all the reform schools in 
the United States." He was also the projector 
of the New York High School, an institution on 
the Lancaster or monitorial plan of instruction, 
which had great favor in the city, from 1825 to 
1881. On the establishment of the Rutgers 
Medical College, in New York, he was associated 
with that institution as professor of chemistry. 
In 1832 and two following years he was literary 
principal of a Quaker boarding-school at Provi- 
dence, in Rhode Island. The latter years of bis 
life were passed at West Haverford, Pennsyl- 
vania, and in Burlington, New Jersey, where 
he died February 26, 1862, in his seventy-eight 
year. 

The chief publication of Dr. Griscom was a 
book of travels, the result of a foreign tour, 
made soon after his settlement in New York. 
It was published in two volumes in that city, in 
1824, and was entitled, A Year in Europe, com- 
prising a Journal of Observations in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, France, Switzerland, the 
North of Italy, and Holland, in 1818 and 1819. 
The objects which especially engage the au- 
thor's attention, in the words of his preface, 
were, "literary and benevolent institutions, 
prisons, manufactures, and distinguished works 
of art, and, as far as opportunities wero afforded, 
characters connected with such labors of utility 
and philanthropy." At Liverpool he saw the 
eminent merchant and scholar, William Roscoe, 
visited the institutions of the city in his com- 
pany, and exchanged with him views of penal 
reform. Arriving at London, ho was introduced 
to the weekly levee of Sir Joseph Banks, and 
in the great metropolis made the acquaintance 
of Wilberforce, Mackintosh, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
Chantry, Sowerby tho naturalist, and others. In 
the country he visited Hannah More, then at 
the age of seventy-five, at her rcsidenco at Bar- 
iey Wood, near Bristol. At Paris lie heard Gall 
lecture on the brain, and saw tterzelius and Gay- 
Lussac. The institutions of education at Fri- 
bourg, and at Uofwyl, where ho found Fellen- 



berg, and at Yverdun, where he conversed with 
Pestalozzi, engaged his particular attention, and 
so throughout his journey in Scotland and else- 
where he took the most particular pains to see 
and stndy the men and objects of the greatest 
interest and utility, with constant reference to his 
scientific and educational pursuits. American 
travellers abroad were not po frequent then as 
they have since become, and, indeed, men of Dr. 
Griscom's disposition and turn of mind are 
rarely to be met with, so that he enjoyed un- 
usual opportunities of observation, of which his 
book furnishes an interesting account. A good 
notion of what was going on of best and worth- 
iest in Europe, in 1818, may be gathered from 
his pages. 

A memoir of Dr. Griscom was published in 
1859, by his son, Dr. John Hosietxs Gbisoox, a 
medical practitioner of New York, who has 
been long associated with the New York Hospi- 
tal, and who is known to the public by several 
works connected with his profession, including 
a treatise on Animal Mechanism and Physiology, 
Sanitary Condition of the Laboring Classes of 
New York, and a volume on the Uses and Abu- 
ses of Air, and the Means for the Ventilation' 
of Buildings. He has also published an oration, 
delivered in 1854, before the New York Acade- 
my of Medicine. 

CONRAD 8PEECE, 

A clergyman of Virginia, who has left upon 
the minds of those who knew him a lively 
impression of his talents and the general ex- 
cellence of his character, heightened, perhaps, 
by his singularities, was descended from a 
grandfather of the same name, who emigrated 
to this country from Germany. He was born 
in New London, Bedford County, Virginia, No- 
vember 7, 1776. Employed upon agricultural 
labors till the age of sixteen, he was then placed 
at a grammar school near New London, where 
he enjoyed the instruction of Mr. Edward Gra- 
ham, afterwards a professor in Washington Col- 
lege, in that State. " This gentleman," writes 
the Rev. Dr. nenry Rnffher, in a notice of Dr. 
Speece, contributed to Dr. Sprague's " Annals 
of the American Pulpit." " beheld in his pupil 
an awkward, uncouth Dutch boy, apparently 
overgrown for his age, and, to a superficial ob- 
server, of too rough a material to be polished 
into any sort of refinement. But he soon saw 
that he was mentally, at least, a rough diamond. 
He set him at the Latin grammar. The big 
boy looked at it, turned over the leaves from 
beginning to end, and when called on, said his 
hie, hac, hoc, &c, very accurately, but rather 
morosely ; saying that he did not understand 
what it meant, and would rather learn some- 
thing else. Mr. Graham persuaded him to go 
on ; and so he did, with such accelerated speed 
and growing encouragement, that ho distanced 
all his classmates, and was no less distinguished 
for the accuracy than the rapidity of his ac- 
quirements." From this school he passed to 
the Academy of Liberty Hall, since changed to 
Washington College, where he became seriously 
impressed by the truths of Christianity, aided, 
it is said, in the formation of his opinions. l»y 
the reading of Soame Jenyn's "Iuteruul Evidence 
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of the Christian Religion" and "Beattie's Evi- 
dences." He then chose divinity for a profes- 
sion, and was pursuing his studies for this 
object in the Presbyterian Church, when he 
was diverted for a time by doubts on the sub- 
ject of infant baptism. In this interval he be- 
came a tntor in Hampden Sidney College, nnder 
the presidency of Dr. Archibald Alexander, 
whose arguments brought him back from the 
Baptist communion, in which he had become 
a preacher, when he was regularly licensed by 
the Presbytery of Hanover, in 1801. His life 
after this was devoted to the work of the min- 
istry, first as a general missionary in Eastern 
Virginia, afterwards in settled stations in Mary- 
land and Virginia. In 1813, he was installed 
pastor of Augusta Church in the latter State, 
the scene of his labors for the remaining twen- 
ty-two years of bis life, nis honorary title of 
doctor of divinity was conferred upon him by 
Princeton College, in 1820. He died of an at- 
tack of angina pectoris, February 17, 1836. 

The literary attainments of Dr. Speece were 
considerable. Apart from his usual pulpit 
efforts, which are described as generally felici- 
- tous in expression, at times impaired by a touch 
of oddity, he published several discourses on 
special occasions, was a contributor of numer- 
ous pieces in prose and verse to the periodicals, 
and was the author of a series of essays, fifty- 
six in number, after the manner of the Spec- 
tator, descriptive of men and things in Virginia, 
which first appeared between the years 1813 
and 1816, in the Republican Farmer, a weekly 
paper, published by Mr. Isaac Collett, at Staun- 
ton. These papers have since been three times 
republished. 41 

"I shall submit to general attention," says 
the writer, " from time to time, something of 
religion, and of morality as founded on re- 
ligious principles ; reflections on education, in- 
tellectual and moral; recommendations of val- 
uable books, new or old, supposed not to be 
extensively known ; remarks on prevailing max- 
ims and manners ; in a word, whatever I may 
deem likely to be profitable to the majority of 
my readers." 

The essays are in accordance with these re- 
marks, and are written with ease and earnest- 
ness, in a simple spirit, to improve and educate 
the people by whom the worthy pastor was 
surrounded. They inculcated a pure morality, 
a devotion to religion, and sought to impress 
upon an intellectual people a love of reading 
and a desire for mental improvement. 

JOHN FANNING WATSON, 

The antiquary and annalist of Philadelphia 
and New York, was born June 18, 1779, in 
Burlington County, New Jersey. His ancestors, 
of English origin, were among the earliest 
settlers in America. They were distinguished 
in the Revolutionary struggle, furnishing mem- 
bers of note both to the patriotic and loyalist 
sides. In early life, Mr. Watson was destined 
for mercantile pursuits, and was placed in the 
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j counting-house of James Vanuxem, of Phils- 
I del phi a. Here he remained a few years, when, 
offending the French interests of the firm, by 
connecting himself with w MacPherson's Blues," 
j the elite corps of Philadelphia of 1798, he left 
j this position and accepted an appointment in 
the War Department, which he held until he 
entered into a business connection with General 
JameB O'Hara, of Pittsburg, which led him to 
establish himself in New Orleans. While there, 
though only twenty-five years of age, he waa 
appointed to the responsible office of purveyor 
of subsistence for the army in Lower Louisiana. 
He also took part with Mr. Edward Livingston in 
originating the first Protestant worship in New 
| Orleans, in the call of the Rev. Philander 
Chase, since the venerable Bishop of the Epis- 
copal Church, for this purpose. 

Mr. Watson would probably have remained 
at the South bad not the death of a loved father 
and brother recalled him to Philadelphia, to 
the side of his widowed mother. From that 
time he became a permanent resident of that 
city. The Bank of Germantown being organized 
in 1814, he was elected cashier, and held this office 
for more than thirty-three years. Late in life 
he resigned this position, and became treasurer 
of the Philadelphia, Germantown, and Norris- 
town Railroad Company. He discharged the 
duties of this office till within two years of his 
death, which occurred at the age of eighty-one, 
at his residence in Germantown, on the 23d of 
December, 1860. 

His literary pursuits were the fruits of his 
antiquarian tastes, a labor of love, prosecuted 
in the leisure hours of his mercantile life. In 
1830 appeared, in an octavo volume, his An- 
nals of Philadelphia, 'being a Collection of 
Memoirs, Anecdote*, and Incidents of the City 
and its Inhabitants, from the Days of the Pil- 
grim Pounders, with an appendix containing 
olden time researches and reminiscences of 
New York city, which was greatly enlarged 
and improved in a subsequent edition, in 1844, 
entitled Annals of Philadelphia and Pennsyl- 
vania in the Olden Time. In 1832, be pub- 
lished a duodecimo volume, Historic Tales of 
Olden Time, concerning the Early Settlement 
and- Advancement of New York City and State. 
' This was followed the next year by a similar 
volume, Historical Tales of Olden Times con- 
cerning Philadelphia. In 1846 appeared his 
Annals and Occurrences of New York City and 
State in the Olden Time. In addition to these 
antiquarian works, filled with the most interest- 
ing details of ancient manners, Mr. Watson edited 
A Dictionary of Poetical Quotations, consisting 
of Elegant Extracts on every Subject, compiled 
from various authors, and arranged under ap- 
propriate heads. 

Mr. Watson was a most diligent collector, and, 
what is not always the case with collectors, 
was liberal in placing his information at the 
service of others. He left a rare collection of 
relics, autographs, and other historical curi- 
osities. His manuscript writings are also 
numerous. Some volumes are devoted to the- 
ology, of which he was a diligent student, and 
others to the vindication of Cromwell, a subject 
in which he took especial interest, having 
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married a lineal descendant of the Lord Pro- 
tector, and having come into possession of 
some curious facts concerning the first of the 
Crom wells who came to this country. His 
public spirit and patriotic impulses were shown 
in his successful efforts to remove the remains 
of Godfrey, the inventor of the quadrant, from 
a neglected spot on an old farm near German- 
town, to Laurel Hill, where an appropriate 
monument was erected. He was also the sole 
instigator of the erection of a monument to 
General Francis Nash, of North Carolina, at 
Germantown, where that gallant soldier fell, 
on the battle-ground of 1777. He was anxious 
also to secure a monument to mark the spot of 
the interment, near Louisville, Kentucky, of the 
remains of that eminent mechanical genius, 
connected with the annals of steam navigation, 
John Fitch. 

An interesting memoir of Mr. Watson, by 
the Kev. Dr. Benjamin Dorr, was read before 
the Historical Society of Philadelphia, in Feb- 
ruary, 1861, and has since been published. 

ISABELLA OLIVER. 

In 1805, a volume bearing the title, Poem* on 
Variout Subject*, by Isabella Oliver, of Cumber- 
land County, Pennsylvania, was published at 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, " from the press of A. 
Loudon." A prefatory letter, signed R. D., 
addressed "to the Editor," Mr. Archibald Lou- 
don, the publisher also, we suppose, gives some 
particulars of the author, and her performance. 
"She is," says the writer, "the daughter of 
James Oliver, Esq., long an inhabitant of Cum- 
berland County, a worthy citizen, an eminent 
mathematician, of whom she was deprived when 
about fourteen years of age. She never received 
any thing more than a common English educa- 
tion. She very early discovered a fondness for 
rhyme, and took pleasure in clothing her friendly 
and pious sentiments in a poetic dress. And, 
what is very remarkable, though 6trictly true, 
she composed her pieces, generally, while en- 
gaged in the common business of life, or while 
taking a walk, and finished them without pnt- 
ting pen to paper; and when she was solicited 
to make a collection for publication, not being a 
ready writer herself, she dictated them to 
another person, who wrote them down. These 
]>oems, therefore, have come, not so properly 
from the pen, as from the memory and heart of 
the poetess. The reader may be assured (by 
one who has taken pains to be well informed) 
that they are published exactly as she dictated 
them, except a few words which she thought 
proper to substitute for others, or to add or trans- 
pose when she examined the proof-sheets, and 
a very few lines which are marked as quotations. 
As she has always been fond of the exercises of 
religion, well acquainted with the sacred writ- 
ings, and also with the works of celebrated 
divines, this sufficiently accounts for the vein of 
piety which ruus through all her poems." 

These sentences indicate the character of the 
volume, which contains hymns, elegies, verses 
of friendship, and obituary memorials. Among 
the latter are several of historic interest in the 
lines on the death of General Washington, of 
the Rev. Dr. Witherapoon, of the Rev. Dr. 



I Nisbet, of Dickinson College, and of Alexander 
Hamilton. 

RICHARD RUSH, 

The son of the eminent physician, and patriot of 
the Revolution, Dr. Benjamin Rush, was born in 
Philadelphia, on the 29th of August, 1780. He 
was educated at Princeton College, graduating 
in 1797, the youngest in a class of thirty- 
three. He then studied law, was admitted to 
the bar at Philadelphia in 1800, and became 
engaged in practice. In 1808 he was brought 
into prominent notice by his professional defence 
of William Duane, editor of the Aurora, against 
a charge of libel upon Governor McKean, of 
Pennsylvania. In 1811 he was appointed attor- 
ney-general of the State, but held the office for 
only a few months, when he was called at an 
important period of public affairs, by President 
Madison, to Washington, to the responsible 
position, requiring legal ability, of Comptroller 
of the Treasury. At the ensuing anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence, in 1812, he de- 
livered an oration in the nail of the House of Rep- 
resentatives at the Capitol, Washington, which 
was received with favor. In 1814 ho was called 
to a seat iu the Cabinet, succeeding Mr. Pinkney 
in the post of Attorney-General of the United 
States, preferring that office to the Secretaryship 
of the Treasury, to which he was invited. He 
held it to the close of Madison's Administra- 
tion, when ho discharged the duties of Secre- 
tary of State for some months for his successor, 
Mr. Monroe. He then received the appoint- 
ment, at the age of thirty-seven, of Minister to 
England, continuing to hold that station for 
eight years, till 1825, when he returned to the 
United States to occupy the office of Secretary 
of the Treasury, under President Adams, for the 
remainder of his Administration. In 1828, in 
the election which placed General Jackson in the 
Presidency, ho was a candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency on the ticket with Mr. Adams. In 
1847, in the Presidency of Mr. Polk, Mr. Rush 

1 again returned to diplomatic life, as Minister to 
France. Ho was for ten years in that capacity at 
Paris, witnessing the closing scenes of the reign 
of Louis Philippe, and the rapid sequence of 
influences which established Louis Napoleon in 
power. Ho left a discriminating narrative of 
these events in a diary, entitled A Glance at the 
Court and Government of Louie Philippe in 
1847-1848; and the French Revolution which 
followed, while the author resided as Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the United States at Paris. Tins journal, ex- 
tending over two hundred octavo pages, was 
published with an interesting collection of the 
author's miscellaneous writings in a posthumous 
volume, in 1860, entitled Occasional Production*, 
Political, Diplomatic, and Miscellaneous. Be- 
sides the French diary, this publication includes 
a reprint of an interesting historical tract, of 
which a few copies were issued in 1857, a 
Synopsis of a few Familiar Letters of Washington 
to his Private Secretary, Colonel Lear, illustrative 
of his Domestic Life, with some Reflections. It 
has also, among other political essays, a Letter 
referring to the Question of African Slavery, and 

1 the Compromise Act ^1850, and two Letters to 
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William E. Wescott, of South Carolina, upon 
Public and Diplomatic Subject*. There are also 
two letters to Mrs. Rash, from England, in 1836, 
when Mr. Rush was on a special mission to 
secure the fund left for the foundation of 
the Smithsonian Institution,* describing with 
considerable minuteness the hospitalities which 
the writer received at Grove Park, the seat of 
the Earl of Clarendon, and Hagley, the seat of 
Lord Lyttleton. These may be taken as sup- 
plementary to the publications by which Mr. 
Rush is best known : Memoranda of a Resi- 
dence at the Court of St. James, 1817-1819, 
published in 1833, and its sequel, which ap- 
peared in 1845, his Memoranda of a Residence 
at the Court of London, comprising Incidents, Offi- 
cial and Personal, from 1819 to 1825, including 
Negotiations on the Oregon Question, and the Un- 
settled Questions between the United States and 
Great Britain. These two volumes have an 
historical and social value, intermingling, as they 
do, social with political scenes, introducing us 
to public events, and the great actors on the 
European theatre, the table-talk of the best 
society of the great metropolis, and such details 
of American policy and diplomacy abroad as 
might with propriety meet the public eye. 
There was some delicacy in a living ambassador 
writing such a work, but the moderation of his 
statements and his general discretion almost 
entirely, we believe, disarmed censure. 

The closing years of Mr. Rush were mostly 
passed in the enjoyment of his residence 
called Sydenham, a country house in the 
neighborhood of Philadelphia, which had been 
occupied by his father. A most pleasing picture 
of this retreat was given by the late Henry D. 
Gilpin, in a paper read before the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, in the proceedings on 
the death of Mr. Rush, an event which took 

Elace on the approach of his eightieth year, at his 
ouse in the city of Philadelphia, July 30, 1859. 
"By those," wrote Mr. Gilpin, a gentleman 
whose taste and culture rendered him keenly 
appreciative of the refinement which he de- 
scribed, " who enjoyed the twenty years of his 
intercourse at Sydenham, can its charms ever be 
forgotten? Can they fail to recall the feast of 
reason and the flow of soul by which a refined 
nature doubles every charm of friendship? I 
recall the low-walled ancestrul cottage, shaded 
by its ancient trees, and remember how books 
and works of art adorned them, and especially 
the memorial gifts of friends, which added pecu- 
liar objects of association. The step and banis- 
ter brought from Milton's house, and inserted in 
his own staircase; volumes with some kindly 
notice from Rogers or Campbell, or Hallam or 
Lyttleton ; the pictures of statesmen and men 
of letters, both in England and in France, with 
tokens of their regard; all theso seemed justly 
to augment his natural desire to linger to the 
last in the homestead which he had inherited, 
until the progress of the vast encroaching city 
took from it the last vestige of rural tran- 
quillity." 

The style of Mr. Rush exhibits no little care 
and discipline of mind. It was polished and 
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marked by literary cultivation, the reading of 
good authors, and an evident desire, doubtless 
strengthened by the writer's diplomatic habits, 
to present every thing in an accurate, calm, 
judicial spirit, with a due observance of cour- 
tesy and propriety. 

Mr. Rush married a lady of Maryland, Miss 
Catharine Eliza Murray, daughter of Dr. James 
Murray, of Annapolis. He outlived his wife a 
few years, and left a family of three sons and 
two daughters. 

WILLIAM C. BKDFIKLD, 

The author of the circular theory of storms, 
a man of rare scientific observation and attain- 
ment, was born at Middletown, Connecticut, 
March 25, 1789. His parents were of pure 
English descent. His father, a sea-faring man, 
had little means to bestow upon the education 
of his son ; he was constantly restricted to the 
slender opportunities of learning offered by the 
village common school of the times. At the 
age of fourteen he was apprenticed to a 
mechanic, a saddler, in Upper Middletown, now 
Cromwell, who required his services during the 
day, leaving him only the night for improve- 
ment, and he was so restricted that he had then 
no light for reading save the light of a common 
wood fire in the chimney corner. The native 
intelligence of the youth, however, broke 
through these obstacles ; he was bent upon ob- 
j taining knowledge, and before the term of his 
apprenticeship had expired, he had formed an 
association with the youth of the village for 
debate and procuring books. An acquaintance 
with a learned physician of the village, Dr. 
William Tully, established his tastes. He bor- 
rowed works on science, and pursued his ob- 
servations of nature. On coming of age he 
travelled with a companion more than seven 
hundred miles on foot, to visit his mother in 
Ohio. The journey, an extraordinary one for 
the time, through Western New York, and 
along the shore of Lake Erie, was accomplished 
in twenty-seven days, an average of about 
thirty -two miles a day. The observations of 
Red field on the route gave him material for his 
future scientific plans of internal railway im- 
provement. 

Returning to Middletown, he was engaged at 
his trade as a mechanic and store-keeper, a lim- 
j ited sphere of action which ho afterwards greatly 
i enlarged by hia ingenuity and philosophical pow- 
ers. His observations of the phenomena attend- 
ing the great September gale of 1821 determined 
the great discovery of the course of storms, which 
ho perfected by further investigations and com- 
parisons, and distinctly brought before the world 
in an article in Silliman y s Journal, in 1831. 
Another claimant, as not uncommon in such 
cases, was put forward; but, in the words of 
Professor Denison Ohnstead, of Yale College, in 
an obituary discourse, " the honor of having es- 
tablished, on satisfactory evidence, the rotary 
and progressive character of ocean storms, and 
determining their modes of action or laws, it is 
due alike to the memory of the departed and to our 
country's fame to claim for William C. Redfield.*' 
Besides this leading discovery, which has so 
largely increased the safety of the traveller on 
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the ocean, Mr. Redfield conferred otlier benefits 
on Lis countrymen by his furtherance of im- 
provements iu steam navigation, and his partici- 
pation in the construction of important lines of 
railway. He anticipated, as early as 1829, the 
introduction of street railways into the city of 
New York, having in that year addressed a memo- 
rial to the Common Council of the city, request- 
ing permission to lay an experimental track in 
Canal street. No one saw or prophesied more 
confidently the great and rapid development of 
the West. 

The publications of Mr. Redfield, chiefly in 
Silliman'* Journal, the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute, and otlier scientific periodicals, were 
numerous. Dr. Olmstead, in an appendix to the 
address which we have cited, delivered before 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, of which Mr. Redfield was the foun- 
der, has enumerated sixty-two distinct articles 
of this description, chiefly on the author's en- 
grossing theory of meteorology. 

Mr. Redfield died in the city of New York, 
February 12, 1857. 

WILLIAM MEADE. 

Bishop Meade was of Revolutionary parentage. 
His father, Richard Kidder Meade, was born in 
Nansemond County, Va., in 1750. In 1775 he 
commanded a company at the battle of Great 
Bridge, near Norfolk. He was soon after ap- 
pointed confidential aid to General Washington, 
with the rank of colonel, a |>osition he retained 
throughout the war. He performed the painful 
duty of superintending the execution of Major 
John Andre. On the peace he retired to his 
estate, where he died about the beginning of 
the present century. 

His son. William, was born on the paternal 
estate, in Frederic County, November 11, 1789. 
He was graduated at Princeton in 1808, and or- 
dained by Bishop Madison, of Virginia, in 1811. 
He entered upon the duties of his profession in 
his native parish, serving its people as their min- 
ister, without fee or reward, an act of generosity 
which his private means enabled him to accom- 
plish. He took an active part in the establish- 
ment of the Episcopal Theological Seminary, at 
Alexandria. In 1829 he was elected Assistant 
Bishop of Virginia. He devoted himself with 
great energy to the duties of his position, and 
during his term of office did much to raise his 
church from the condition into which she had 
fallen from the alienation of the glebes the aban- 
donment of parishes, and other incidents of the 
Revolution. On the death of Bishop Moore, 
in 1841, he succeeded to the full duties of his 
office. 

Bishop Meade is the author of a Manual of 
Family Prayer, published at Alexandria, in 1834, 
Lectures on the Pastoral Office, ami Lectures to 
Students (New York, 1849). His chief work, 
Old Churches and Old Families of Virginia, ap- 
peared at Philadelphia in 1806, in two volumes, 
8vo. It is a pleasant gathering up of materials 
accumulated during his many official journeys 
through the State, and is a valuable contribu- 
tion to local and family history. 

Bishop Meade died at bis residence in Vir- 
ginia, March 14, 1862. 
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HKNKT BOND. 

Dr. Henry Bond, a descendant of an English 
family which settled at Watertown, Mass., as 
early as 1650, was bom at that place, March 21, 
1790. His grandfather, William Bond, was a 
lientenant-colonel under Colonel Thomas Gar- 
diner, who was mortally wounded at the battle 
of Blinker Hill. Henry was educated at Dart- 
mouth College, where ho graduated in 1813. 
He was then employed as a tutor in the college, 
and in the study of medicine, till 181G, when he 
received his medical degree, and commenced 
practice in Concord, N. H. Desiring to increase 
ins professional knowledge, he went to Philadel- 
phia in 1819, to attend the lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and was presently in- 
duced to make that city his permanent residence. 
He soon became distinguished as a medical prac- 
titioner, particularly in the department of ob- 
stetrics. His medical labors were relieved in 
the latter part of his life by his devotion to an- 
tiquarian pursuits, in the study and investiga- 
tion of the family and local history of his native 
Watertown. Beginning his researches in 1840. 
with his own family, he continued with that of 
others, till he completed his work in a compactly 
filled octavo, of about eleven hundred pages, 
which he gave to the public in 1855. This work, 
which has given its author an eminent position 
among American antiquarians, is entitled Gene- 
alogies of the Families and Descendants of the 
Early Settlers of Watertown, Massachusetts, in- 
cluding Waltham and Weston ; to which is ap- 
pended the Early History of the Town, with 11- 
luitrations, Majs, and Notes. A few years after 
its completion. Dr. Bond died at Philadelphia, 
May 4. 1859, in his seventieth year. He left a 
large remainder of the edition of the 4k Geneal- 
ogies," by will, to the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society, which has issued the work 
in a second edition, with a prefatory memoir of 
the author, by Horatio Gates Jones, Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania. 

TIIEODRIC ROMEYfT BECK. 

Theodric Romeyn Beck was born at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., August 11, 1791. His family rep- 
resented the mingled English and Holland blood 
of the early founders of the State. His father, 
who died at the early age of twenty-seven, left 
five sons, all of whom lived to be persons of dis- 
tinction at the bar, in politics, and in science. 
An elder brother of Theodric, Dr. Lewis C. 
Beck, was Professor of Chemistry and the Nat- 
| ural Sciences at Rutgers College, N. J., and sub- 
i sequently Professor of Chemistry in the Albany 
j Medical College. He published several works 
j on botany and chemistry, was a member of the 
I New York Geological Survey, and prepared the 
, .volume on Mineralogy in the State Report. Ho 
died in 1853. Another brother, John Brodhead 
Beck, also a physician, published several medi- 
cal works. T. R. Beck was educated at Union 
College, Schenectady, where he graduated in 
1807, at the early age of sixteen. lie then pur- 
sued the study of medicine at Albany, and sub- 
sequently with Dr. Hosack, at New York, and 
in 1811 he received his degree of doctor of 
I medieiue. In 1815 he was appointed Professor 
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of the Institutes of Medicine and Lectnrer on I 
Medical Jurisprudence in the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons established at Fairfield, in 
"Western New York. Two years afterwards he 
withdrew from the practice of medicine, and ac- 
cepted the position of principal of the Albany 
Academy, which he held till 1838. The duties 
of this office did not sever his connection with the 
medical professorship at Fairfield, where he con- 
tinued to lecture till the abandonment of the 
college, in 1840. He subsequently filled the chair 
of Materia Medica in the Albany Medical College. 

Dr. Beck wrote several works on botany and 
chemistry, but the most important of his publi- 
cations, on which his fame rests, is his Element* 
of Medical Jurisprudence, published in two vol- 
umes, in 1823, and which, enlarged and improved 
by the author, has since passed through repeated 
editions. It has been reprinted in England, and 
received the signal honor, for a work of this kind, 
of being translated into German. It is a stand- 
ard authority on tho subject of which it treats. 
Its English editor, Dr. Dunlap, commends its 
"scientific accuracy, philosophical plainness and 
precision of style, extent of research, genuine 
scholarship and erudition, pointedness of illus- 
tration, and copiousness of detail and reference 
to original documents." 

Dr. Beck was an active member of most of the 
literary and scientific associations of the United 
States, and was an honorary member of many of 
the similar societies abroad. His devotion to the 
cause of public education in New York, and par- 
ticularly his labors in the formation of the State 
Library, at Albany, entitled him to honorable 
mention in the history of tho State. In his later 
years, he was engaged upon a memoir of his 
friend De Witt Clinton, with whom he had been 
much associated in early life, and for whose 
memory he had a great regard. He died at his 
residence, in Albany, November 19, 1855, in his 
sixty -fifth year. 

A eulogy on the life and character of Dr. 
Beck, delivered before the Medical Society of the 
State of New York, by Frank Hastings Hamilton, 
M. D., has been published by order of the State 
Senate. 

GOOLD BROWN. 

Goold Brown was born at Providence, Rhode 
Island, March 7, 1791. He was of Quaker pa- 
rentage, his family being one of the oldest'in the 
State. He was educated in the public schools of 
the town and in two of the academies of the 
State, when, after having passed a short period 
in his father's counting-room, at the age of nine- 
teen he began the work of instruction, to which I 
he devoted his life. Beginning with the charge 
of a district school in Rhode Island, in 1810, he 
became the principal teacher in a Friends' board- 
iug-school, in Dutchess County, New York, in 
1811, and after two years' employment in this 
situation, joined Professor Griscom in the charge 
of a high school in the city of New York. He 
soon opened an academy of his own in the same 
placo, and conducted it for more than twenty 
years. During this time he produced his early 
works, the Institutes of English Grammar, and 
First Lines of English Grammar, in 1823, which, 
reappearing in successive editions, were fol- 



lowed in 1851, when the author had retired to 
Lynn, Massachusetts, by bis large work, entitled 
A Grammar of English Grammars, an octavo of 
about a thousand pages. The completion of this 
work, and its correction as it passed through the 
press, with the revision of his " Institutes of 
English Grammar," were the occupation of his 
last declining years. He had barely revised the 
second edition of his larger work when he was 
attacked by a disease of the lungs, which termi- 
nated his life, at Lynn, March 31, 1857. 

ABNEE MORSE. 

The Rev. Abner Morse, a New England anti-. 
quarian, was born at Medway, Mass., September 
5, 1793. He was descended from Captain 
Joseph Morse, who settled about 1670 in Bogis- 
tow, now Medway. His father, also named 
Abner, was a volunteer drummer at the age of 
sixteen in the Revolutionary Army. The first 
office, says his son, that ho ever held, was to 
hold a spyglass for Washington to look through 
at the enemy, and the second, to kindle an 
unfortunate fire on Dorchester Point (now 
South Boston), at which the British directed 
a shot, killing three valuable officers, and barely 
missing the boy. He lived to be a selectman 
of Medway fourteen years, was a representative 
in the Massachusetts Legislature three years, 
justice of the peace about twelve years, and a 
captain and major of the artillery. 

His son Abner was educated at an academy 
in Wrcntham, and at Brown University, where 
he graduated in 1816. He afterwards studied 
at the Andover Theological School, graduating 
there in 1819. He was ordained the same year, 
and became pastor of a Congregational church 
at Nantucket. After several years' service there 
he was settled at Boundbrook, N. J., and sub- 
sequently removed to Indiana, where he pro- 
cured the charter for a college, and, for a time, 
performed the duties of a professor in the in- 
stitution. He was a man of extensive informa- 
tion, and was particularly interested in scientific 
subjects. He devoted, much time to geology, 
on which he delivered courses of lectures in 
various parts of the country. The latter part 
of his days was chiefly spent in genealogical 
pursuits. He published Memorial of the Morses 
(1850, about four hundred and sixty pages); 
Descendants of Lawrence Litchfield (1855); 
Genealogical Register of Sherbom and Uolliston 

(1856) ; Descendants of Captain John Grant 

(1857) ; Descendants of Several Ancient Puritant 
(3 vols., 1857-1860). In 1822, he edited Ber- 
ridge's "Christian World Unmasked," pub- 
lished by Charles Ewer. One peculiarity of 
Mr. Morse's genealogical books is, that it is 
difficult to find copies that agree in matter, as 
he was in the habit of having additional pages 
printed from time to time, and inserted in tho 
copies left unsold. He was not particular in 
seeing that those which had the last additions 
had also the first. It is doubtful whether there 
is a copy of the Memorial of the Morses to be 
found which contains all the portraits and nil 
the additions. 

Mr. Morse died May 16, 1865, in his seventy- 
second year, at Sharon, Mass., and was buried 
in hia native town by the side of his ancestors. 
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where seven successive generations repose. I 
41 He was," writes his friend, Mr. John Ward 
Dean, "a deep thinker, original in his views 
and in their presentation; and of great earnest- 
ness and perseverance. IIo had a kind heart 
and was beloved by his associates. From re- 
marks made by him at various times, it is 
supposed that he had many ecclesiastical con- 
flicts in sections of the country where he was 
located. He abhorred bigotry and priestcraft, 
and was severe in his denunciations of hypocrisy 
when he saw it. Simple himself, and plain in 
his manners and habits, he desired to see open- 
ness and sincerity in others." 

JOSEPH K. ANGRLL. 

This eminent legal writer was born at Provi- 
dence, R. I., April 30, 1794. He was a lineal 
descendant of John Angell, ono of the earliest 
settlers of the town. Educated at Brown Uni- 
versity, a graduate of the class of 1813, he 
studied law in the office of the Hon. Thomas 
Burgess, and was admitted to the bar in 1816. 
About the year 1820, says the obituary in the 
Providence Journal, from which this notice is 
derived, he went to England, where he passed 
several months in the prosecution of a claim to 
a large estate, then in Chancery, to which it 
was believed by his legal advisers as well as 
by himself that he had become, under the 
devise of a remote relative, the lawful suc- 
cessor. Failing to establish his title, he re- 
turned to Providence, and passed his life in 
that city. Ho died suddenly of apoplexy, while 
on a visit to Boston, May 1, 1857. 

His legal writings are numerous, and of the 
highest authority with the profession. He was 
editor of the United States Law Intelligencer 
and Review, published at Providence, from 1828 
to 1831, and was for several years reporter to 
the Supreme Court of Rhode Island, being the 
first, who received that appointment. He edited 
the earliest volume of the Rhode Island Reports. 
The works by which he is known are, A Trea- 
tise on the Right of Property in Tide Waters 
and the Soil and Shore* thereof; A Treatise on 
the Common Law in Relation to Water Courses; 
A Treatise on the Limitation of Actions at Law 
and Suits in Equity and Admiralty ; A Prac- 
tical Summary of the Law of Assignments ; 
A Treatise on the Law of Pritute Corporations, 
in the composition of which he was associated 
with Chief-Justice Samuel Ames, of Rhode Isl- 
and ; A Trent Ue on the Law Concerning the Lia- 
bilities and Rights of Common Carriers, and A 
Treatise on the Law of Fire arid Life Insurance. 
At tho time of his death, Mr. Angell was en- 
gaged in writing a treatise on The Law of High- 
ways, which has been completed by his friend, Mr. 
Thomas Durfee. These works have passed \ 
through various editions, and have received tho 
commendations of the best judgments. Lord 
Brougham, while Lord Chancellor, pronouuced 
the Treatise on tho Law of Limitations "much 
the best on this very important subject," and 
Chancellor Kent wrote in equally high praise 
of the Treatise on Corporations. 



CONTRR8 FRANCIS, 

An eminent divine of tho Unitarian Church, 
was born in West Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
November 9, 1795. His grandfather was a 
weaver, and his father a baker by trade. The 
latter, detecting probably the germs of future 
scholarship in his son's tastes and habits, offered 
him a liberal education. It was accepted. The 
youth was instructed at the academy at Med- 
ford, where his parents now resided, entered 
Harvard College, and graduated at that institu- 
tion in 1815. He then pursued theological stud- 
ies in the Cambridge Divinity 8chool, and in 
1819 was ordained pastor of the Unitarian 
Church in Wntertown, Massachusetts, and con- 
tinued in this office for twenty-throe years, till 
1842, when he was appointed "Parkman Profes- 
sor of Pul pit Eloquence and the Pastoral Care " 
in Harvard College. He accepted this position, 
which he held for the remainder of his life. He 
died in Cambridgo, Massachusetts, April 7, 
1868, at the ago of sixty-seven. He was a good 
scholar, a great devourer of books, a diligent in- 
quirer after truth, open to new impressions, spirit- 
ually minded, and earnestly devoted to his pro- 
fessional duties. He was one of the first in Amer- 
ica, says Dr. Hodge, in an obituary address before 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, to engage in 
the study of German theology, of which he be- 
came one of the best-read scholars in the coun- 
try. u His retired habits," remarks Dr. Ilodgo, 
"his modesty and reserve, precluded a wide 
popularity ; but all who were blessed with his 
friendship, and all who enjoyed his near acquaint- 
ance, will retain the indelible impression of his 
solid worth as a scholar and a man." Tho Rev. 
Dr. Ellis, on the same occasion, thus spoke of 
his latest days : " When he could no longer go 
to his recitation -room, he received his classes in 
his own study. He said he could not live unless 
he did his work. And so it proved. Work and 
life stopped together. He was spared all the 
pains ana discomforts of a lingering decay. His 
last conscious hours fonnd him cheerful and so- 
ciable at his household table. A few days of 
unconscious truce with death intervened, and 
his spirit passed away." * 

A discourse, occasioned by the death of Dr. 
Francis, was delivered before the First Congre- 
gational Society, Watertown, April 19, 1868, by 
the Rev. John Weiss. It has been printed for 
private distribution, and is a most interesting 
record, replete with anecdote, personal traits, 
and characteristic expressions, written with del- 
icacy and appreciation quite beyond the usual 
range of such productions. 

The occasional contributions of Professor 
Francis to literature and theology were numer- 
ous. Among his publications were Errors of 
Education, a discourse at the anniversary of the 
Derby Academy, in Hingham, May 21, 1828 ; Ad- 
dress on the Fourth of July, 1828, at Watertown ; 
An Historical Sketch of Watertown, from the 
first settlement of the town to the close of the 
second century, in 1830; a discourse at Plym- 
outh, December 22, 1832 ; a Dudleian lecture at 
Cambridge, May 8, 1833 ; tho Life of Rev. John 
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Eliot, the apostle to the Indians, in the fifth vol- 
ume of Sparks's American Biography, 1836 ; the 
Life of Sebastian Rale, missionary to the In- 
dians, in the seventh volume, new series, of 
Sparks 1 s American Biography, 1 845 ; Memoir of 
Rev. John Allyn, D.D., of Duxbury, 1836; Me- 
moir of Dr. Gamaliel Bradford, 1846; Memoir 
of Judge Davis, 1840 (the last three were 
published in the collections of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society) ; many articles in the Chris- 
tian Disciple, the Christian Examiner, the 
American Monthly Review, the Unitarian Ad- 
vocate, the Scriptural Interpreter, the Juvenile 
Miscellany ; severul translations from Herder at 
different times ; obituary notice of 'Miss Eliza 
Townsend, 1854, and a large number of occa- 
sional discourses. He was a member of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. In 1837, the 
honorary degree of doctor of divinity was con- 
ferred upon him by Harvard College* 

SILAS PINCKNEY HOLBROOK. 

Silas Pinckney Holbrook was the second son of 
Silas and Mary [Edwards] Holbrook, of Beau- 
fort, South Carolina, and was born June 1, 1796; 
graduated at Brown University, 1815; studied 
law with the Hon.- William Sullivan, of Boston, 
and practised at Medfield, Massachusetts. He 
married Miss Esther Gourdine, of South Caro- 
lina, and died at Pineville, in that State, May 
26, 1835. Although by profession a lawyer, his 
time was almost entirely devoted to the pursuits 
of literature. He read incessantly the produc- 
tions of the best English authors, and lived, it 
may be truly said, with Shakspeare, Milton, 
Pope, Addison, Goldsmith, Scott, and Wilson. 
Nor was there any little classic poem or romance 
of a Dyer, Collins, Walpole, Beckford,Thrale, or 
Barbauld, from which he did not draw the nec- 
tar. Mr. Holbrook wrote extensively for the 
New England Galaxy and Boston Courier ; and 
Mr. Buckingham, in his Personal Memoirs (vol. 
ii., p. 78), observes, that he was one of the most 
popular correspondents to these papers. He 
contributed to. them a series of interesting 
sketches of his own and of foreign lands, en- 
titled Letters from a Mariner, and Tratels of a 
Tin Pedlar, under the name of Jonathan Par- 
bink, and very amusing Letters from a Boston 
Merchant, which are from the diary of his own 
travels abroad, and Recollections of Japan and 
China. These articles, together with the Last 
of the Blacklegs, the Schoolmaster, originally 
published in the Legendary, and a few poems, 
Mr. Holbrook published in a volume of 315 
pages, entitled Sketches by a Traveller, a little 
previous to his death. 

Mr. Ilolbrook's mind was keenly alive to the 
beautiful, both in nature and in art. His man- 
ners were gentle and refined, his heart so good, 
so sunny, so benevolent, that "everybody," in 
the words of a clergyman, " loved him." His 
description of a 41 Barber," his " Haymaking," 
his "Dish of String- Beans," etc.. are but over- 
flowing drops from the cup of his good-nature, 
which was ever full. 

Mr. Holbrook wrote the European portion of 
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" Peter Parley's " Pictorial Geography ; estab- 
lished and conducted for a whilo an amusing 
paper called the Spectacles, and also the Boston 
Tribune. He was the friend and travelling com- 
panion of Mr. Horace Mann in Europe, who says 
of him : " 1 had known him for many years. 
Our intimacy had been unreserved. My belief 
in his honor, in his truth, in his fidelity, had 
become a part of my being. A reliance upon 
his abiding friendship, his judicious counsel, and 
his consolatory support, had entered largely into 
my estimate of the value of life. I had antici- 
pated the pleasure of no prosperity in which he 
was not to be a sharer, nor feared any adversity 
without the quick association of the relief with 
which his ever-watchful kindness would miti- 
gate it. He was a man for whom, wherever 
he moved, there sprang up a spontaneous re- 
gard. His dramatic mind assumed a mood con- 
genial to every condition in life, and adapted to 
improve it. I have never known a man who 
had fixed so accurate a scale of the relative 
value of all things that pertain to human life. 
His wit never compromised principle. He 
threw a beauty and lustre around every laudable 
and praiseworthy aim, and none ever knew so 
well as myself his exquisite skill in extracting 
anguish from a wounded breast." 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Holbrook's writings 
will be collected and presented to the world in 
an appropriate dress. They abound in flashes 
of wit, in fine classical allusions, and many pas- 
sages equal in racinessof humor and in mellow- 
ness of tone the very best touches of Irving. 

DANIEL DEWET BARNARD, 

Of English Puritan descent, was born in 1797, 
in Berkshire County, Massachusetts, where 
his parents were temporarily residing. His fa- 
ther, a native of Hartford, Connecticut, served 
through the Revolutionary War in the commis- 
sary department. In 1809 he removed to Onta- 
rio County, where his son Daniel passed a por- 
tion of his boyhood at work on the farm; but, 
being of a delicate constitution, was more in- 
clined to reading and literary composition. He 
was placed in the clerk's office of the county at 
Canandaigua, and at the early age of fourteen 
was employed as deputy clerk. He was next 
sent to a school at Lenox, Massachusetts, "under 
the charge of an eccentric genius of the name of 
Gleason," where he was prepared to enter Wil- 
liams College as a sophomore. He graduated at 
the latter institution in 1818 with credit, deliv- 
ering a poem at the commencement. He now 
pursued the study of the law at Rochester, New 
York, and was admitted to tho bar in 1821. In 
1827, after filling the office of county attorney, 
ho was elected to Congress, and became a lead- 
ing political leader of the Republican party of 
that day. After the expiration of his term, 
1830-1, ho made a tour in Europe, visiting 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, and Eng- 
land, and recorded his travelling impressions in 
a series of letters, published in one of the Roches- 
ter journals. On his return he removed to Al- 
bany, in 1882, and henceforth bore a prominent 
part in politics as a member of the Whig party. 
After serving in the New York Assembly, he was 
again elected to Congress in 1888, and for the 
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two succeeding terms, being for four years 
chairman ofthe Judiciary Committee. In 1839 
he read before the Albany Institute An Histor- 
ical Sketch of the Colony of Rensselaerwick, 
which was published. On the establishment of 
the Whig RevUw, in 1845, he became a promi- 
nent and constant contributor of political arti- 
cles to that magazine, which contained many 
papers of signal ability. Its political character, 
in fact, was for a considerable time maintained 
by the writings of Mr. Barnard, who discussed 
without reserve, month after month, the prom- 
inent topics of the day. In 1849, Mr. Barnard 
was sent as United States Minister to Berlin, 
where, in the words of Mr. Everett, tk he was 
welcomed in the best society, political and lit- 
erary, and especially enjoyed a large share of 
the friendly regard of its great ornament and 
head, the late Baron von Humboldt." The latter 
part of his life, after his return to America in 
1853, was passed at Ins home in Albany, where 
he died on the 24th of April, 1861, iu his cixty- 
fourth year. 

BAYNARD RUST HALL. 

The Rev. Dr. Baynard Rust Hall, says an 
obituary notice in the New York Times of Jan- 
uary 27, 1863, recording his recent decease in 
Brooklyn, Now York, was born iu Philadelphia, 
in 1798. " He was the son of Dr. John Hall, who 
onco held a position upon the staff of General 
Washington. lie studied for some time at 
Princeton College, but graduated at Union with 
high honors; and although his friends intended 
that ho should follow the legal profession, he 
chose the ministry, and completed his theologi- 
cal course at the seminary in Princeton. At 
the age of twenty-two ho was married to Miss 
Young, in Danville, Kentucky, and then went 
West to settle. He was pastor of a church and 
president of a college in Bloomington, Indiana, 
for some years. Subsequently he removed to 
Bedford, Pennsylvania, where he was pastor of 
a flourishing congregation and principal of a 
largo academy. At various periods he was con- 
nected with educational institutions in Borden- 
town and Trenton, New Jersey, and at Pough- 
keepsie and New burgh, New York. As an 
author, as well as teacher, ho gained a wide rep- 
utation. Among his works were a Latin Gram- 
mar, which ho published when but thirty years 
of age; a highly popular and humorous volume 
entitled The New Purchase ; or, Seven Years in 
the West; and a work with the name of Teach- 
ing a Science ; the Teacher an Artist — a stand- 
ard authority on education. 

"Dr. Hull was distinguishea oy nigh intellect- 
ual culture and refinement, by delightful conver- 
sational powers, to which an incessant current of 
humor lent animation and brilliancy, and to 
which tho cordial kindness of his nature gave 
geniality. His life, influenced hy the strongest 
religious convictions, as well as by inherent 
charity, was spent in labors of beneficence, which 
were only interrupted by his final illness. Dr. 
Hall leaves a widow and two children. It is 
painful to know that his closing days were em- 
bittered by great anxiety and the serious press- 
ure of adversity. 



" At the funeral exercises, which took place on 
Sunday afternoon, January 25, in Brooklyn, a 
worthy tribute to*the character of the deceased 
was paid by Rev. James Lefevre, of Raritan, 
Now Jersey." 

ROBERT BAIRD. 

Robert Baird was born in Fayette County, 
Pennsylvania, on the 6th of October, 1798. His 
father, a substantial farmer, was born near Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, of Scotch parents. Evin- 
cing at an early age a great partiality for study, 
Robert was, mainly through his mother's exer- 
tions, sent to school at Uniontown, where he 
was prepared for college. In July, 1816, he 
entered Washington College, Pennsylvania ; and 
in November, 1817, went, with a large body of 
his fellow-students, to Jefferson College, Can- 
onsburg, Pennsylvania, where he graduated in 
the course of the following year. After another 
year spent at Bellefonte, as the principal of an 
academy, Mr. Baird entered the Theological Sem- 
inary at Princeton, New Jersey. During the 
last year of his theological studies, he was tutor 
in the College of New Jersey (1821-2). From 
1822 until 1828, he was principal of a classical 
academy founded by himself, at Princeton. In 
1827 he took a prominent part in a movement, 
which proved entirely successful, 4o supply 
every family in tho Stato of New Jersey that 
might be destitute of one with a copy of the 
Holy Scriptures. In April, 1828, he was or- 
dained by the Presbytery of New Brunswick, 
and engaged in the service of the New Jersey 
Missionary Society. The acquaintance which he 
had obtained during his frequent tours with the 
lamentable backwardness of the State in educa- 
tional matters, led Mr. Baird to enter into cor- 
respondence with a large number of prominent 
men in other States, and to obtain their views 
on provisions for popular education. The results 
of his inquiries he embodied in a series of let- 
ters, addressed to the people of New Jersey 
(1828), which were extensively published 
throughout tho State, and which "attracted such 
attention to the subject that the Legislature wore 
induced (1829) to adopt a school system with 
all the essential features advocated by him. 
" Tho school system lately adopted by our Legis- 
lature," writes Rev. James W. Alexander, D.D., 
March 2, 1829, "promises more for the good of 
New Jersey than any thing which has been 
known for a long time in our State. It owes 
its passage to the zeal and labor of a single man, 
Rev. Robert Baird, who has been keeping tho 
subject before the minds of the people, in news- 
paper essavs, for some months." (familiar Let- 
ters, i., 123, 124.) 

From 1829 to 1834, Mr. Baird was general 
agent for the American Sunday Sohool Union, in 
which capacity he travelled repeatedly through 
every State of this country. Some of tho results 
of his observations he gave to the world in his 
correspondence with the Sunday School Journal 
and tho New York Observer. Ho published in 
1832, anonymously, A View of the Valley of 
the Mississippi (Philadelphia, II. S. Tanner, 
12 mo, pp. 372). In 1835, appeared Memoir of 
Anna Jane Linnard, by Rev. Robert Baird, with 
on introduction by the Hon. Theodore Freling- 
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huysen (Philadelphia, 18rao, pp. 228). This 
volume was translated into German. 

In February, 1835, Mr. Baird sailed for Europe, 
where he remained for three years, engaged in 
religious and philanthropic labors. Shortly after 
his removal to Paris, he wrote the Memoir of 
the Rev. Joseph Sanford, A. M. (Philadelphia, 
1886, 12mo, pp. 268). With tho view of con- 
veying to Europeans a just idea of the progress 
of the temperance reform in the United States, 
he wrote at Paris and had translated and pub- 
lished an octavo volume entitled, Histoire des 
Sodetes de Temperance det Etats-Unis oVAme- 
rique (Paris, 1886, pp. 263). This volume was 
remarkably successful in accomplishing its au- 
thor's object. It was translated into the Ger- 
man, Danish, Swedish (at the expense of the 
king, Charles XIV., Bernadotto), Finnish, Russ, 
and other languages, and contributed in a most 
extraordinary manner to the movement in favor 
of temperance in Central and Northern Europe. 
It insured Mr. Baird a very cordial reception 
from tho monarchs to whom he was presented 
in visits to Northern Europe in 1836 and 1837 
— the king and prince royal of Prussia, the king 
of Sweden and Denmark, Nicholas of Russia, 
the kings of Saxony, Bavaria, and Wurtemberg. 
In the same year he published also A Letter to 
Lord Brougham, on the subject of American 
Slavery, by an American (London, 1836, pp. 
44). In 1887 he visited Italy. The same year 
he wrote and published V Union de VEglise et 
ede VEtat dan* la Nouvelle Angleterre, conside- 
ree dans ses ejfets sur la Religion aux Etats- 
Unis, par tin Americain (Paris, 1887, pp. 84). 

In 1838 he returned to the United States, 
where he remained a little more than a year. 
In 1839 ho published a small biographical vol- 
ume entitled Transplanted Flowers (New York, 
1839) ; republished by the Religious Tract So- 
ciety, London, 1839, slightly abridged, pp. 102. 
In 1839 he returned to Paris, where he contin- 
ued to prosecute labors in connection with the 
newly-formed Foreign Evangelical Society, and 
in behalf of the Bible, tract, temperance, and 
missionary causes. His exertions in behalf of 
toleration in the Dutch Netherlands, and with 
Louis Philippe and Guizot, to obtain a change in 
French policy in the Sandwich Islands, may bo 
mentioned more particularly. In 1840 he again 
visited Northern Europe, and in Sweden was 
received with great honors by both people and 
king, the latter presenting him a gold medul as 
a public, benefactor. This tour gave occasion to 
tho publication of a couplo of volumes on tho 
Scandinavian countries : Visit to Northern En- 
rope : or Sketches Descriptive, Historical, Politi- 
cal, and Moral, of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
and Finland, and the Free Cities of Hamburg 
andLubeck, by Robert Baird (New York, 1841, 
2 vols., pp. 247, 350). 

In 1841 and 1842, Mr., now Dr. Baird, revis- 
ited the United States, and, in the latter part of 
1843, made his home again in this country. In 
1842, while residing at Geneva, he wrote per- 
haps his most important work : Religion in the 
United StatesoJ America ; or, an Account of the 
Origin, Progress, Relations to the State, and Pres- 
ent Condition of the Evangelical Churches in the 
United States, with Notices of the U?uvangelical 



Denominations (Glasgow and Edinburgh, 1843, 
8vo, pp. 758). This work was reprinted at New 
York, 1844, and in an improved form in 1856, 
and translated by Dr. Carl Brandes and pub- 
lished at Berlin, with a short preface by the 
eminent church historian, Augustus Neander, 
under the title, " Kirchengeschichte, kirchliche 
Statistik und religioses Leben der Vereinigten 
Staaten von Nordamerika." It was also trans- 
lated into French, Swedish, Danish, Dutch, and 
Italian ; in some of these languages with consid- 
erable abridgment. 

His next work was Sketches of Protestantism 
in Italy, Past and Present, including a Notice 
of the Origin, History, and Present State of the 
Waldenses (Boston, 1845 ; 2d edition, 1847 ; pp. 
418). 

In 1846, Dr. Baird wont to Europe to attend 
the Swedish Temperance Convention at Stock- 
holm, and the meetings for the organization of the 
Evangelical Alliance at London, as well as to 
superintend the operations of the Foreign Evan- 
gelical Society, visiting England, Scotland, Swe- 
den, Denmark, Russia, Germany, Spain and 
Portugal, France, Italy, Malta, Athens, Copstan- 
tinople, &c. He returned to the United States 
in 1847. In 1847 he was elected president of 
Jefferson College, Pennsylvania (his alma mater), 
and a few years later of Washington College, 
Pennsylvania. Both of these appointments he 
declined. In 1849 he became corresponding sec- 
retary of the American and Foreign Christian 
Union, in which the Foreign Evangelical Society 
was merged. In 1847, and for a year or two 
more, he edited, with the assistance of his son, 
Rev. Charles W. Baird, a monthly— the Chris- 
tian Union— organ of the Evangelical Alliance. 
In 1851, a volume entitled Christian Retrospect 
and Register (Now York, 12ino), was published 
under his auspices — of which, however, only a 
small portion was written by himself, the re- 
mainder by Professor Benjamin N. Martin, now 
of New York University, and Rev. 0. W. Baird. 
In 1851 he sailed again for Europe, as delegate 
to tho World's Peace Congress and the meeting 
of the British Evangelical Alliance. Before the 
latter he delivered two carefully prepared ad- 
dresses, on tho progress and prospects of Chris- 
tianity in tho United States of America, and on 

j the history of the Alliance in America as influ- 
enced by the introduction of the slavery ques- 
tion, and the intercourse between British and 
American Churches (London, 1851 ; pamphlet, 
pp. 78). The latter speech attracted much at- 
tention on both sides of the Atlantic, and many 
thousands of copies were printed in England. 
While abroad he visited Ireland, and travelled 
on the continent as far as Pesth, in Hungary. 

He attended the meetings of the Evangelical 
Alliance at Paris in 1855, at Berlin in 1857, and 
at Geneva m 1861. In 1857 he visited Russia, 
and succeeded in the effort to influence the gov- 
ernment of the emperor to cause the translation 
and publication of the Bible in modern Russ at 
the public expense for popular use. From 1845 
to 1860 he repeatedly delivered courses of lec- 
tures on Europe, its geography, history, civil 
and religious condition, which were listened to 
with interest by many thousands in all the prin- 

i cipal cities of the Union. Besides the worka 
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mentioned above, he-was tho author of a num- 
ber of pamphlets on Clay, Webster, and Cal- 
houn, &c, a frequent correspondent of the Evan- 
gelical Christendom, News of the Churches, 
London- Star, and other European journals and 
periodicals, as well as (at various periods) of the 
New York Observer, Evangelist, Commercial 
Advertiser, Journal of Commerce, &c. He also 
edited the Christian World, the organ of the 
American and Foreign Christian Union, during 
the whole period of his connection with that 
society. 

Perhaps no American had a wider acquaint- 
ance in Europe, both with crowned heads and 
with the people of its various countries. His 
death occurred at Yonkers, New York, on the 
15th of March, 1863. His life is about to be 
published, written by his son, Professor Henry 
M. Baird, of the New York University. 

The Rev. Charles W. Baird, another son, has 
written Eutaxia, or the Presbyterian Liturgies ; 
Historical Sketches, by a Minister of the Pres- 
byterian Church (New York, 1856, pp. 260). 
Reprinted at London, with author's name, under 
the title of" A Chapter on Liturgies," and edited 
by Rev. Thomas Kinney (1856, pp. 328); A 
Booh of Ptiblic Prayer, compiled from the au- 
thorized formularies of worship of the Presby- 
terian Church, as prepared by the Reformers 
Calvin, Knox, and others ; with supplementary 
forms (New York, Charles Scribner, 1859, pp. 
405). 

JOHN FREDERICK SCHROKDER, 

A clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in New York, and a miscellaneous au- 
thor of some note, was born in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, April 8, 1800. The family was of German 
origin. A youth of precocity in the study of 
the languages, he entered Princeton College in 
his fifteenth year, and graduated, with the first 
honors, in 1819. He then applied himself to the 
study of the Hebrew with an oriental scholar, 
the Rev. Dr. Banks, in Philadelphia, and in 1821 
entered the General Theological 8eminary of the 
Episcopal Church, then conducted at New Ha- 
ven, lie was admitted to Holy Orders, at Bal- 
timore, in 1823, and had charge of a parish on 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland for a few months, 
when, travelling to the North for recovery from 
an attack of fever, he received an invitation to 
assist at Trinity Church, New York, during the 
absence of Bishop Hobart in Europe. His pop- 
ularity as a preacher was so great, that he was 
called to a permanent jiosition as assistant-min- 
ister of Trinity and its associate chapels. He 
held this place for fourteen years, varying the 
duties of his oflico with the delivery of public 
lectures and occasional orations and addresses. 
He delivered a course on Oriental Literature be- 
fore the New York Athenienm ; a discourse be- 
fore the New York Horticultural Society at the 
annual celebration in 1828, which was printed 
and passed through several editions, and an ad- 
dress, in 1830, at the opening of the now odi6ce 
of the New York Dispensary. He edited a vol- 
ume of original and translated Essays and Dis- 
sertations in Biblical Literature by a society of 
clergymen, his contributions to the work being 
a Treatiso on the Authenticity and Canonical 



Authority of the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment, and a Treatise on the use of the Syriac 
Language. On the death of Bishop Hobart, in 
1830, he preached a sermon in St. Paul's, which 
was published in a memorial volume of similar 
funeral discourses which ho edited, and to which 
he prefixed a memoir of the life and writings of 
the h'shon. He wrote, among other biograph- 
ical sketches, the life of Bishop White in the 
Philadelphia National Portrait Gallery. In 1838, 
he travelled in Europe. On his return, he resigned 
his charge in Trinity Parish, and established an 
institution named St. Ann's Hall, at Flushing, L. 
I., for the education of young ladies. He sub- 
sequently was engaged in pastoral duties in the 
Church of the Crucifixion in New York, and St. 
Thomas' Church, Brooklyn, L. I. 

He married, in 1825, x daughter of the Hon. 
Elijah Boardraan, of the United States Senate 
from Connecticut. A memoir of his mother-in- 
law, Mrs. M. A. Board man, was written by him. 
An oration which he delivered at St Paul's Col- 
lege, at Flushing, on the 5th of July, 1841, Re- 
ligion and the State ; or, Christianity the Safe- 
guard of Civil Liberty, is among his published 
writings. 

In 1855, he published an ingeniously arranged 
compilation or selection, entitled, Maxims of 
Washington, Political, Social, Moral, and Reli- 
gious. At the time of his death, which occur- 
red at his residence in Brooklyn, February 26, 
1857, he was engaged in the publication of a se- 
rial work, which he had only partly written, en- 
titled, Life and Times of Washington, contain- 
ing a Particular Account of National Principles 
and Events, and of the Illustrious Men of the 
Revolution. The work, completed by other 
hands, has been published by Messrs. Johnson, 
Fry & Co., of New York. 

The library of the Rev. Dr. Schroeder, con- 
taining numerous rare oriental and theological 
books, was sold after his death, in New York. 

SAMUEL KETTELL, 

An author to whom American literature is 
much indebted for his researches into its early 

i history, was born in Newburyport, Mass., in 
1800. He was early engaged in literary pursuits, 
and assisted the late Samuel G. Goodrich in the 
preparation oi' his Peter Parley series of juve- 
nile works. He w«s a good linguist, and, it is 
stated, in the course of a voyage to Malta, trans- 
lated for amusement one of the Peter Parley 
books into modern Greek, and it was afterward 
published in that language. The work by which 
he is best known, entitled. Specimens of American 
Poetry, with Critical and Biographical Notices, 

f was published by S. G. Goodrich & Co., in Boston, 
in 1829. It is in three volumes, contains an histo- • 
rical introduction, noticing various minor au- 
thors of the seventeenth century, and fairly opens 
with Cotton Mather and Roger Wolcott, The 
series is continued to the author's own day. The 
critical observations are acute, and the whole 
work, which embraces many minor writers not 
noticed elsewhere, is of an interesting character. 
All subsequent writers on the subject are under 
obligations to the author's diligence, and much 
aid has been derived from his labors in the pre- 

I paration of the present work. 
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During a considerable portion of his life, Mr. 
Kettell was connected with the newspaper press 
of Boston. He was brought into notice in this 
relation as a contributor of occasional articles to 
the Boston Courier. They were chiefly of a hu- 
morous cast, as, satirical letters of " Peeping 
Torn," from Hull. "When Mr. Buckingham re- 
tired from tho editorship of the Courier, in 1848, 
Mr. Kettell became its principal editor, and so 
continued till his death, December 3, 1855, at 
his residence in Maiden. 

" As a writer," says a writer in the Boston 
Daily Advertiser, in an obituary notice, "Mr. 
Kettell was earnest and vigorous, often bringing 
his keen sense of humor to the aid of his logic, 
but never losing in it the main thread of his ar- 
gument. Few writers for the press are so care- 
ful and correct. His style was perspicuous and 
simple. Mr. Kettell was a kindly and unselfish 
man, bnt of a retiring disposition, which caused 
him to be less known than is generally the case 
with the leading editors of influential journals in 
this country. He was persuaded to sit in the 
Legislature as a representative from Boston in 
the years 1851 and 1852, and his public services 
in that position were honest and faithful, al- 
though he did not take a prominent part in any 
debates. As a member of the Committee on 
Education, he wrote an elaborate minority re- 
port against the proposal to introduce the study 
of 4 phonotypy' into the public schools, and the 
plan was voted down against the report of the 
majority of the committee. Mr. Kettell was an 
honest and sincere man, such as the world can 
ill afford to lose."* 

NATHANIEL INGEBSOLL BOWDITCH. 

Nathaniel Ingersoll Bowditch, son of the emi- 
nent mathematician and astronomer, Dr. Na- 
thaniel Bowditch, was born at Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, June 17, 1805. He entered Harvard 
University at the age of thirteen, " too young, 

frobably," says his biographer, the Rev. Dr. 
othrop, " for the full benefit to be derived from 
the course of studies then pursued at Cambridge ; 
and certainly too young to be exposed to peril- 
ous snares and temptations incident to the lib- 
erty which, to a certain extent, necessarily ap- 
pertains to college life." Young Bowditch, in 
fact, appears to have been led into ."some boyish 
follies," for which he was. politely rusticated. 
In a memorandum which he prepared for an 
alumni dinner, more than thirty years afterwards, 
he tells the story, with a manly admission of his 
delinquencies. " I was," says he, " the youngest 
and smallest of my class, and was everywhere 
known as Little Bowditch. I was entirely ver- 
dant and unsophisticated, and almost immedi- 
ately began to pick up college accomplishments, 
which occupied more of my time and attention 
than was consistent with a due regard to other 
studies, and which finally led to tny having per- 
mission to visit my friends for a few months be- 
fore I had finished my freshinun year. On my 
return, my old associations had been broken up; 
and I have always felt grateful to our Alma 
Mater for the discipline to which I was thus sea- I 
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sonably and happily subjected." With this new 
impulse to his studies, Bowditch pursued his 
college career with credit, and graduated in 1822, 
with distinction. He now applied himself to 
the study of the law, made his residence in Bos- 
ton, and was admitted to the bar in 1825. A 
taste for genealogical investigations led to his 
becoming an eminent conveyancer, so "that 
scarcely a transfer of real estate was made in 
the city of Boston, without the title passing un- 
der his examination and approval." In addition 
to his legal pursuits, Mr. Bowditch pave much 
attention to the public institutions of the city, 
and was particularly employed in the manage- 
ment of the Massachusetts General Hospital, of 
which he wrote, and published at his own ex- 
pense, in 1857, a minute and comprehensive his- 
tory, from its first foundation.* As might be 
expected, from the character and habits of the 
author, it is a work of authority and permanent 
value. Mr. Bowditch had previously published 
a memoir of his father, prefixed to the transla- 
tion of Laplace's Mecanique Celate, published in 
1839. 

Another work from Mr. Bowditch's pen, pri- 
vately printed, appeared in 1857 — a collection 
of enrious local names, which had attracted his 
attention in the studies of his profession. This 
was entitled "Suffolk Surnames." The interest 
which it excited led him to print another and 
enlarged edition the following year, and the 
work, expanded to a volume seven times the size 
of the original, appeared in a third edition, a 
few weeks before his decease, in 1801. Obtain- 
ed, primarily, from the names furnished by the 
Registry of Deeds of Suffolk County, and a few 
other sources at hand, the work grew, by resort 
to subscription-lists, catalogues, and directories 
of various cities. A peculiar interest is given to 
the whole by the author's system of classifica- 
tion, as he discusses, in different chapters, names 
from the passions, from heathen deities, from 
bodily peculiarities, from articles of dress and 
ornament, from animals and birds, from trees, 
fruit, and vegetation, from the elements and the 
seasons, from music and dancing, from trades and 
the sciences, from war and fighting, from diseases 
and medicines, and other incidents or relations 
of human life. The index to this sprightly and 
ingenious work occupies fully one-third of the 
voiurae.t 

The preparation of this final edition was the 
employment and solace of the last two years of 
the author's life, which he was compelled to pass 
in confinement to his room, in consequence of 
serious injuries to his thigh, arising, in the first 
place, from slipping on the ice. " My misfor- 
tune," says he, in the preface, "has received 
every alleviation which science could suggest, 
or the kindness of family and friends bestow; 
but my bodily pains and weariness soon made 
some fixed employment almost indisi>ensable. I 
accordingly commenced the printing of this 
work in the autumn of 1859, and it has enabled 



* Htatorv of the Massachusetts General Hospital, 8vo, pp. 442. 

t SujfnlL Surname* : 

A name t If the parly had a vole \ 
What mortal wouM be a Bugg by choice! 

Hood 

Third edition, Boston, ISM, 8vo, pp. 757. 
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me to attain & state of cheerful discomfort. If 
my volume shall "sometime:* tli»pel the cloud of 
care or thought from the brow of manhood, or 
call forth a smile upon the face of youth and 
beauty, I may perhaps hope, if not for the sym- 
pathy, at least for the indulgence of my readers.*' 
Mr. Bowditch died April 16, 1861. In closing 
the narrative from which this notice has been 
derived, the Rev. Dr. Lothrop, in reference to 
the religious character of Mr. Bowditch, cites 
two stanzas — gracefully connected with the 
memory of his father — which he wrote, "Sug- 
gested by a Recent Discourse of the Rev. Dr. 
Putnam :"— 

" Scienco long watched the realms of space. 
A planet's devious path to traco : 
Convinced of heaven's harmonious law, 
• A world beyond ' Leverrier saw. 

" Thus when ho views earth's sins and woes, 
With a like faith the Christian knows 
There is 'a world beyond,' to prove 
God's perfect wisdom, power, and love.''* 

BENJAMIN MOORE NORMAN, 

The author of several works relating to the 
geography and archaeology of America, was born 
at Uudsoii, New York, December 22, 1809. His 
father, William £. Norman, an Englishman by 
birth and descent, was settled in that place as a 
bookseller, and bore a high character for up- 
rightness and intelligence. The name given to 
his son, that of the estimable Bishop Moore, is 
indicative of his love of Episcopacy, and of the 
class of society which he cultivated. He num- 
bered among his friends many persons of great 
worthy among others Dr. Croswell, of New Ha- 
ven, and the late William L. Stone, of the New 
York Commercial AdvertUer, who wrote of him, 
in an obituary notice, that "ho left to his chil- 
dren the rich inheritance of an honest name." 

On the father's death, the son was called from 
a clerkship in New York, to take charge of the 
business at Hudson. In 1830 he visited Europe, 
and was present in Paris during the Revolution 
of that year, of his observations of which he kept 
an account, which, with the journals of subse- 
quent visits to the West Indies and to England, 
were destroyed by a fire in New Orleans. He 
became established in the latter city, as a book- 
seller, in 1837, after conducting the business for 
a time in Philadelphia. The loss of his wile, to 
whom he had been married scarcely a year, by 
yellow fever, in New Orleans, in 1841, led him 
to an unusual sympathy with the sufferers by 
this pestilence in subsequent seasons. He be- 
came one of the most devoted and self-sacrificing 
of the many philanthropic citizens whom the 
Southern metropolis has always found, when the 
need arose, within her limits. It was also ow- 
ing to this personal affliction that he became a | 
traveller in Yucatan, giving the results of his j 
observations to the public in an octavo volume, 
issued in Now York, at the close of 1842, en- 
titled Ramble* in Yucatan ; or. Note* of Travel 
through the Peninsula, including a visit to the 
Remarkable Ruin* of Chi-cKen, Kabul, Zuyi, 
and Vxteal. The volume, in octavo, was illus- 
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I trated by numerous engravings in lithograph, 
from drawings made by the author. A second 
edition of this work, with the title slightly al- 
tered, appeared in 1843. The interest which 
had been excited by the explorations of Messrs. 
Catherwood and Stephens, in the countries visit- 
ed by Mr. Norman, was sustained by the fidelity 
of his observations in a new field, and his unaf- 
fected narrative of what he had seen. A col- 
lection of idols and remains of utensils and in- 
struments collected by Mr. Norman in Yucatan, 
were presented by him to the New York His- 
torical Society. His researches attracted atten- 
tion abroad, and led to his election as a member 
of the Royal Antiquarian Society of Copenha- 
gen. He was also a member of the Philadel- 
phia Academy of Natural Science, of the Ameri- 
can Ethnological Society, and of the New York 
Historical Society. 

In 1845, Mr. Norman published, at New Or- 
leans, a little work entitled, New Orleans and 
its Environ*; containing a Brief Historical 
Sketch of the Territory and State of Louisiana 
and the City of New Orleans, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time, presenting a Com- 
plete Guide to the Southern Metropolis. In 
the same year he also published, at New York, 
Bumbles by Lund and Water ; or, Notes of 
Travel in Cuba and Mexico, the result of a 
tour the previous season. As in his former 
work on \ ucatan, he presented various obser- 
vations of antiquities, and his book, like its pre- 
decessor, was well received by his countrymen. 
With the exception of an Essay on Agriculture, 
read before the Agriculturists and Mechanics' 
Association of Louisiana, at Baton Rouge, in 
1847, this completes the list of Mr. Norman's 
publications. In the later years of his life, 
during which he continued his business as a 
bookseller in New Orleans, his health was much 
impaired, but he always found strength, as he 
had the earnest desire, to minister to the neces- 
sities of others, being, as we have intimated, 
foremost in his labors of philanthropy, not only 
in the frequent seasons of pestilence, but in the 
furtherance of charitable and religious institu- 
tions for the relief of destitute females and 
others. In these and kindred labors of love he 
was frequently associated with the Rev. Dr. 
Hawks, who then held a pastoral charge in the 
city, whose warm friendship he gained no less 
by this disinterested benevolence than by his 
fondness for history and antiquities. 
The last year of Mr. Norman's life was spent 
| with his wife, whom he had married in 1855, in 
various journeys in pursuit of health, in Texas 
and in Mississippi. He died of an attack of 
pneumonia, which his broken constitution was 
unable to resist, near Summit, in the latter State, 
February 1, 1860. His remains were brought 
to the banks of his native Hudson, and lie, 
marked by a simple stone with a pious inscrip- 
tion, in the cemetery at Poughkeepsie. 

QEOROE ROBINS GLIDDON. 

This gentleman, who was brought into con- 
siderable notice in the United States by his Lec- 
tures on Egypt, and his devotion to ethnological 
studies, was a native of Devonshire, in England. 
He was born in 1809; was early in life with his 
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father, who held the rank of United States Con- 
sul at Alexandria; passed twenty-three years in 
Egypt, part of the time United States Vice-Con- 
sul at Cairo, and from that country came to 
America, where he began a literary career as a 
lecturer on Egyptian antiquities. His works 
published in England and the United States are, 
An Appeal to the Antiquaries of Europe on the 
Destruction of the Monument* of Egypt (1841); 
Discourses on Egyptian Archosology (the same 
year) ; Otia Egyptiaca (in 1849) ; AncientEgypt, 
her Monuments, Hieroglyphics, History, and 
Archaeology, the substance of his lectures, a vol- 
ume which passed through numerous editions. 
His ethnological researches were published in 
conjunction with the labors of Dr. Nott of Ala- 
bama, in the two works published at Philadel- 
phia, in 1854 and 1859, bearing tho comprehen- 
sive titles, Types of Mankind and Indigenous 
Races of the Earth, the flippant tone of which in 
reference to the Sacred Scriptures called forth 
the strong animadversions of the Right Rev. Dr. 
Potter, Bishop of Pennsylvania, in the introduc- 
tion to his lectures on the " Evidences of Chris- 
tianity." Mr. Gliddon, at the time of his death, 
was agent, in Central America, of the Honduras 
Intcroceanio Railway Company. He died at 
Panama, November 16, 1857.* 

HERMANN EKNST LUDEWIO, 

A pioneer in tho work of American Biblio- 
graphy, was born at Dresden, in Saxony, Octo- 
ber 14, 1809. He early acquired a taste for bib- 
liographical pursuits, issuing at his own cost, in 
1837, a publication entitlod, Litre des Ana, Es- 
tai de Catalogue Manuel. He also published a 
treatise entitled, liibliothekonomie. A few years 
later, he contributed to Naumann's " Serapeum," 
among other articles, those on "American Li- 
braries," " Aids to American Bibliography," and 
" The Book Trade of the United States." 

Mr. Ludewig came to the United States, and 
made the city of New York his residence, about 
1842. Having studied law in Germany, he de- 
voted himself to that profession in his adopted 
city, and soon acquired a profitable practice 
among its German population. Pursuing his 
taste for literature, and especially historical 
study, he was enlisted as a member of the Na- 
tional Institution at Washington, and of the 
American Ethnological Society at New York. 
His valuable volume, The Literature of Ameri- 
can Local History, a Bibliographical Essay, 
was printed in 1840, and a "Supplement of 
American Local History" was added in a pam- 
phlet, in 1848. In the preparation of these 
works, Mr. Ludewig had the assistance of the 
valuable collection of Mr. Peter Force, of Wash- 
ington, and of Mr. George Brierly, of Hartford. 
Ho was also a special Btudent of antiquities and 
of philology, and was about publishing, with 
Tuebner, in London, a work entitled, Bibliotheca 
Olottica, when he died suddenly, at Brooklyn, 
New York, December 12, 1856. The volume, 
left unfinished in the printer's hands by Mr. 
Ludewig, received additions and corrections by 
the late Professor W. W. Turner, and the whole, 
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edited by Mr. Nicholas Tuebner, was published in 
1858, by the London house of Tuebner & Co., 
in an octavo volume with tho title, The Litera- 
ture of American Aboriginal Languages, A 
brief memoir of Mr. Ludewig, by the editor, pre- 
faces the work. 

Of a vigorous physical frame, his tempera- 
ment was warm and hearty, and his diligence 
and unaffected philanthropy, combined with his 
prepossessing appearance and manners to en- 
dear him to his friends. His extensive biblio- 
graphical and ethnographical library was sold, 
two years after his death, by Bangs, Merwin & 
Co., at their auction rooms in New York. 

WILLIAM WADDEN TUKNER. 

This accomplished student, whose rare devo- 
tion to philological pursuits raised him to an 
honorable position among the scholars of the 
country, was born in England, in 1810, and catno 
to this country with his parents, in 1818. The 
family settled in New York. They were poor, 
and the son, after some brief instruction in the 
school of John Walsh, in the city, was appren- 
ticed to a printer. With singular energy and 
self-denial, the youth turned the opportunities 
of this employment resolutely to the develop- 
ment of his faculties. That he might acquire 
the idiom of the German language, he selected 
a roller- boy of that nation, with whom he might 
converse as he plied tho old hand-press. Eager 
in his thirst for knowledge, he now began to 
concentrate his attention upon the study of 
languages, working his own way into an ac- 
quaintance with the classics, and extending his 
researches, unaided, into the Hebrew. To 
make further advances in the latter study, he 
applied to Dr. Isaac Nordheimer, professor of 
oriental languages in the University of New 
York, by whom he was cordially received. So 
great was his progress in this study, that he was 
enabled to render important assistance to Dr. 
Nordheimer in the completion of his " Critical 
Grammar of the Hebrew Language." In the 
preface to that work, published in 1838, a very 
handsome compliment is paid to the scholarship 
of Mr. Turner. 

The printing-oflico was now relinquished for 
the post of librarian of the New York Uni- 
versity, and, shortly after, the office of instructor 
in the Hebrew and cognate' languages, in the 
Union Theological Seminary in New York. Mr. 
Turner held this position till 1852, when he re- 
moved to Washington on receiving tho appoint- 
ment of librarian to the Patent Office. Ho held 
this office till his death, which occurred at the 
seat of government, November 29, 1859. 

The literary labors of Mr. Turner wero of a 
class which bring more honor to the country 
than fame to the writer. His name was not 
mentioned on the booksellers' catalogues, though 
many of the books on their shelves were greatly 
indebted to him. We have mentioned the aid 
he gave to Dr. Nordheimer, in the prepara- 
tion of his Hebrew Grammar; he assisted that 
scholar in his u Chrestomathy, or Grammatical 
Analysis of Selections from the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures." He was also employed by tho book- 
sellers in several important translations from the 
German. In conjunction with Dr. Kaufmaun 
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he translated Mackelday's "Compendium of 
Modern Civil Law." The first volume was his 
work. In 1846 he translated for the Langleys, 
a New York publishing house, Frederick von 
Raumer's " America and the American People." 
The elaborate article on the "Fine Arts," in 
the Iconographic Encyclopaedia, was also trans- 
lated by him. 

A large portion of the translation of Dr. 
Freund's Latin-English Lexicon, edited by Dr. 
E. A. Andrews, was made by Mr. Tnrner, 
whose "varied and profound learning, united 
with the most untiring zeal and industry," are 
duly acknowledged in the preface. 

His original researches wero in oriental litera- 
ture, ethnology, and philosophy. He was a con- 
tributor to tho 44 Transactions of the American 
Oriental and Ethnological Societies," of both of 
which he was a prominent member. Among 
his papers in the former may be mentioned an 
account of a Japanese romance, and an essay on 
a Phenician inscription at Sidon. He was a 
member of the Ethnological 8ociety at the time 
its meetings were held at the home of its vener- 
able president, the late Albert Gallatin, in New 
York, and he was led by this eminent statesman 
and savant to turn his attention to the study of 
the languages of the North American Indians. 
To this, in the latter part of his life, Mr. Turner 
gave great attention. The " Grammar and Dic- 
tionary of the Dakotah Language," published in 
the Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, 
was greatly indebted to his labors, and he em- 
ployed himself in making numerous manuscript 
vocabularies of the North American Indian 
languages, which he left unpublished. The 
catalogue of his private library, which was sold 
in New York, after his death, shows the exten- 
sive range of his studies in archaeology, history, 
general philology, and especially the oriental 
languages. The collection was carefully classified 
by Mr. Turner's friend, Mr. William H. Smith, 
a gentleman known to and esteemed by many 
authors of the country, from his long connection 
as proof-reader with the largo printing-office of 
Robert Craighead. Mr. Smith prefaced the cata- 
logue by a brief notice of his departed friend, in 
which he celebrated his industry, and the moral 
worth which was tho companion of his well-won 
rise in the world— a rise due wholly to his own 
exertions. Ho had at no time much help from 
teachers. Books were his instructors, and the 
strength of his mind enabled him to seize 
the principles of language and work out its 
problems for himself. His manners were frank 
and genial, with a simple independence befitting 
the man who had earnestly devoted his life to 
the self-denial of long and laborious study, in a 
field where there were few rewards beyoud his 
own conscious exertion of his powers. 

ormsby Mcknight mitchkl 

"Was born of Virginia parentage, in Union Coun- 
ty, Kentucky, August 28, 1810. His father 
died when Ormsby was about three years old, 
after which the family removed to Lebanon, 
Wurren County, Ohio. There young Mitchel 
received his first education, and at tho age of 
thirteen began life as clerk in a country store. 
After serving in several towns of Ohio in this 



capacity, he secured an appointment in 1825 to a 
oadetship at West Point, when he was not yet 
fifteen years old. He was a bright, zealous 
student, and graduated with credit in the class 
of 1829, with the rank of second lieutenant of 
artillery. He now passed two years as assistant 
professor of mathematics in the military aca- 
demy, and was then stationed at St. Augustine, 
Florida. In 1882 he resigned his military com- 
mission, engaged in the study of the law, waa 
admitted to the bar in Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
for a time pursued the practice of the profession. 
At the end of two years he was led to return to 
his original studies, and for ten years, from 1834 
to 1844, held the position of professor of math- 
ematics, philosophy, and astronomy at the Cin- 
cinnati College. During a portion of this time 
he was also engaged as ohief engineer of the 
Little Miami Railroad. In 1842, having become 
earnestly engrossed in the study of astronomy, 
he undertook the establishment of an observatory 
at Cincinnati. He prepared the way for this 
undertaking by the delivery of a series of lec- 
i tures at Cincinnati. The public became inter- 
ested through his enthusiasm; he collected funds 
by a popular subscription, visited Europe to 
secure the necessary apparatus, and personally 
superintended the erection of the observatory 
building. The corner-stone of the pier, which 
was to sustain the great refracting telescope, 
was laid in November, 1843, by John Quincy 
Adams, who delivered an elaborate oration on 
the occasion. In 1845, the building was com- 
pleted. Professor Mitchel then began a scries 
of astronomical observations, in which he was 
assisted by a new declination apparatus of his 
own invention. In 1846 he began and continued 
• the publication for two years of an astronomical 
; journal, entitled The Siderial Messenger. In 
I 1848 he published a series of lectures which he 
J had delivered in various cities of the country, in 
I a volume entitled The Planetary and Stellar 
Worlds. It was written with fervor, and was 
well received by the public. The same year 
Professor Mitchel was appointed chief engineer 
of the Ohio and Mississippi Railroad. In 1859, 
ho was made director of the newly-erected Dud- 
ley Observatory at Albany, while he still re- 
tained the supervision of the observatory atCin- 
< cinnati. In 1860, he published a second volume 
of popular astronomy, A Concise Elementary 
Treatise on the Sun, Planets, Satellites, and 
Comets, in which he presented the result of his 
own observations, and the new methods which 
he had employed in tho observatories at Cincin- 
nati and Albany. 

From this successful prosecution of his favorite 
science, Professor Mitchel was now called by 
the opening scenes of the great rebellion. His 
whole nature was aroused, and, mindful of his 
military education at West Point, he hastened 
to offer his services to his country. He spoke 
with his usual enthusiasm at the great public 
meeting in New York immediately following 
tho fall of Fort Sumter. 44 I only ask," said he, 
44 to be permitted to act, and in God's name 
give me something to do." Tho offer was ac- 
cepted. In August, 1861, he was appointed a 
brigadier-general of volunteers, and was placed 
in command of the Department of the Ohio, with 
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his head-quarters at Cincinnati. He rendered 
distinguished service in command of a division 
of General Buell's army in the advance upon 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, the occupation of 
Nashville, Tennessee, and the subsequent move- 
ments in Alabama, in the spring campaign of 
1802. For his energetic capture of Iluntsville, 
Alabama, he was made a major-general of vol- 
unteers. In the autumn of the same year he 
succeeded General Hunter at Hilton Head, 
South Carolina, in command of the Depart- 
ment of the South. There, while he was en- 
gaged with his habitual ardor in the duties of 
his new position, he was stricken by yellow 
fever, and died after a few days' illness, at Beau- 
fort, on the 30th October, 1862. 

General Mitchel left a third series of lectures 
in manuscript, which were published in 1868. 
This volume, entitled The Astronomy of the Bible, 
is an eloquent assertion of tho harmony between 
science and revelation, arranged under the sev- 
eral heads of " The Astronomical Evidences of 
the Being of a God ; the God of the Universe is 
Jehovah; the Cosmogony as revealed by the 
present state of Astronomy; the Mosaic Account 
of Creation; tho Astronomical Allusions in the 
Book of Job; the Astronomical Miracles of the 
Bible." 

ELIZA W. FAENHAM. 

The maiden name of Mrs. Farnham was Bur- 
hans. She was born at Rensselaorville, Albany 
County, New York, November 17, 1815. She 
removed to Illinois in 1835, and was married 
there the following year to Mr. Thomas J. Farn- 
ham, a native of Vermont, and a lawyer by pro- 
fession, who subsequently became known to the 
public by several volumes of travels in Oregon 
Territory and California, the results of his visits 
to those countries in 1842 and 1845. Returning 
to New York in 1841, Mrs. Farnham entered 
upon the career of philanthropy, in which she 
subsequently distinguished herself by her lectures 
to women and visits of benevolence to the pris- 
ons. In 1844, she accepted the appointment of 
matron of the Female Department of the New 
York State Prison at Sing Sing, the duties of 
which she discharged for four years. She pub- 
lished at this time a volume, entitled Life in 
Prairie Land, and edited an edition of Samp- 
son's CriminalJurisprudence. She was connect- 
ed in 1848 with the management of the Institu- 
tion for the Blind at Boston. She now passed 
several years in California, returning to New 
York in 1856. A volume, entitled California, 
Indoor* and Out, was the fruit of this residence. 
In 1859, Mrs. Farnham published a work entitled 
My Early Days. Her most elaborate composi- 
tion appeared in a work in two volumes pub- 
lished in 1864. It is entitled Woman and her 
Era. "The purpose of these unique volumes," 
says a friendly reviewer in the New York Tribune, 
" is to present a scientific exposition and proof 
of the time-honored adage, that ' woman is tho 
better half of creation.' Mrs. Farnham accepts 
this proposition not only as an undeniable truth, | 
founded upon a deep and wide basis in the men- J 
tal and physical constitution of the female sex. 
but as a truth of vital importance to the true | 
order of society and the eternal interests of > 



humanity. She would redeem this cardinal 
idea, as she regards it, from the province of ro- 
mantic sentiment, trace it to a more profound 
source in human nature than the enthusiasm of 
the affections, present it in the light of accurate 
analysis and philosophical argument, and exhibit 
its practical applications to domestic and social 
life. No one can give a candid perusal to her 
work without being deeply impressed with the 
sincerity of her convictions and the purity of 
her motives, whatever view may be entertained 
of the validity of her reasoning and the sound- 
ness of her conclusions. With glaring, and al- 
most odious faults of execution, the transparent 
earnestness of her book, the lofty standard of 
womanly excellence which it sets forth, and the 
faith in God and humanity with which it is in- 
spired, atone, in a great degree, for its perpetual 
violation of good taste, and stamp it as an origi- 
nal and remarkable production." 

Mrs. Farnham died in the city of New York, 
in December, 1864. 

WILLIAM SLOAN GRAHAM 

"Was born near New London, Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, April 23, 1818. His father was 
>astor of a Presbyterian church of the place, 
le was an ardent student at Delaware, then 
Newark College, and afterward passed most of 
his time as a teacher, as tutor in his college, 
principal of the Academy in New London, and 
head of the preparatory school at Newark. 
Afterward he removed to Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, and took charge of an academy. He died 
there of consumption, October 3, 1847, in his 
twenty-ninth year. An affectionate memoir, 
written by his wife, of his religious and literary 
life, is published in the volume of his Remains, 
edited by Prof. Geo. Allen.* 

His literary life was full of promise of the 
finest fruits of sensibility and scholarship. He 
was a student of Coleridge, wrote translations 
from the German and frequent verses to his 
friends. 

ISAAC O. STRAIN. 

This gallant officer of the navy, whose early 
death was greatly deplored by the friends of 
science, was a native of Pennsylvania. He was 
born about the year 1820, entered tho navy of 
the United States, and rose to the rank of 
lieutenant. He was an accomplished officer, 
aud acquired severul modern languages, particu- 
larly interesting himself in the study of the 
Eastern countries which he visited, their 
geography and ethnology. His single published 
volume was a book of travels, Sketches of a 
Journey in Chili and the Argentine Province* 
in 1849, the result of permission which he 
obtained to leave his ship on the Pacific for the 
.«ake of making the overland journey from 
Valparaiso to Rio de Janeiro, with the intention 
of rejoining the vessel when she should 
accomplish her voyage round Cape Horn. Tho 
book, published in New York in 1853, showed 
Lieutenantbtrain to be an intelligent observer, and 
brought him in contact with the scientific men 
of the country. He was mode a member of the 
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American Ethnological Society, and was wel- 
comed by its members in New York. Previously 
to bis journey in South America be had explored 
the peninsula of Lower California. lie was 
subsequently engaged in tbo Boundary Commis- 
sion for running tbe dividing line between the 
United States and Mexico. Iu 1854 he was 
placed in charge of tbe Government expedition 
sent to survey the Isthmus of Darien. Tbe 
extremities to which his party were reduced 
in that affair, and the heroism with which he 
sustained his command under extraordinary 
difficulties, brought him prominently to the 
notice of the public. His observations were 
embodied in a report to tbo Secretary of the 
Navy, and a paper read before the Geographical 
Society at New York. An interesting account 
of his journey, from his notes and original mate- 
rials, was also prepared by Mr. J. T. Headley, 
and published in several numbers of Harper* 1 
Magazine, in 1855. In the summer of 1856, he 
sailed iu company with Captain Berry man, in 
tbe Arctic, on her voyage to ascertain by sound- 
ings in the North Atlantic the possibility of an 
ocean telegraph between America and England. 
Returning to New York after the successful 
performance of this duty, he pnssed tbo winter 
in the city in broken health, the result of his 
exposures on the Isthmus of Darien. In the 
spring be sailed to overtake his vessel, the 
Cyane, iu Southern waters, but he lived only to 
reach Aspinwall, dying at that place the night 
of his arrival, May 15, 1857, in his thirty- 
seventh year. 

CORTLANDT VAN RENSSELAER, 

A theological writer, was born at Albany, New 
York. He was the third son of the late 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, known as " the 
Patroon." His boyhood was passed at Albany, 
and at an academy at Hyd<* Park on tbe Hudson, 
under tbe care of Dr. Benjamin Allen, pre- 
viously Professor of Mathematics and Xntural 
Philosophy in Union College. In 1823 he 
entered Yale College, and graduated in course iu 
1827. II is first application of his powers was 
to the law, a study which he pursued in the 
office at Albany of the late Abraham Van 
Vechten. He was admitted to practice in 1830, 
but his thoughts were already directed to the 
claims of divinity. Giving the preference to 
the latter profession, he studied at tbe Theological 
Seminary at Princeton and at the Union Semi- 
nary in Prince Edward County, Virginia. In 
1833 he received his license to preach from the 
Presbytery of West Hauovcr, iu the latter State, 
and began his ministry by an earnest course of 
labor as a preacher to the slaves in Virginia. 
Uniting several plantations in this work, he 
dedicated a chapel in their inid-t. His devotion 
to this kind work was, however, interrupted by 
" unwarrantable suspicions," growing out of his 
Northern relations and opinions, and he was 
compelled to abandon his favorite field of 
exertion. In 1836 he became engaged in the 
formation of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Burlington, New Jersey, and ministered faith- 
fully in its pulpit for four years. He afterward 
preached at Washinton, D. C, and in 184G 
became Corresponding Secretary of the Board 



of Education of the Presbyterian Church. He 
devoted the remainder ~ of his life to this 
important work with great assiduity. His 
labors included the organization and support of 
parochial schools, Presbyterian academies, and 
synodical colleges, with incessant occupation of 
his pen as editor of a monthly magazine, and 
tbe preparation of various addresses and dis- 
courses. In the midst of these toils he fell into 
a decline, and ended his days at his residence at 
Burlington, on the 25th of July, 1860. 

A volume of his Miscellaneous Sermons, Essays, 
and Addresses has been published, edited by his 
son. It contains various theological papers, 
among others a series of articles on Slavehold- 
ing, in reply to the Rev. Dr. George D. 
Armstrong, of Virginia, in which he combats 
the alleged pro-slavery Biblical defence of tbe 
institution, regarding the ultimate dissolution of 
the relation as " a moral duty, from the general 
spirit and principles of the word of God." The 
volume also includes funeral orations on Daniel 
; Webster and Bishop Doane, in whose character, 
| with praiseworthy independence, he found much 
, to admire, though he was so widely separated 
from him in church relations; and two historical 
| discourses, at tbe centennial celebration of the 
I battle of Lake George, and a similar commemo- 
I ration of the capture of Ticondoroga. 

THOMAS STARR KINO. 

Thomas Starr King was born December 17, 
1824, in tbe city of New York, where his 
mother was then on a visit to her family. His 
father, Thomas Farrington King, was a distin- 
guished Universalist clergyman of New England. 

j In 1828 he became settled at Portsmouth, N. H., 
where his son Starr, as he was always called 
by his friends, was taught at a private school 
not only the elements of an English education, 
but acquired before the age of ten a consider- 
able acquaintance with French and Latin. 
His father, in 1835, removed to Charlestown, 
Mass., to take charge of the Universalist Society 
at that place, where Starr, a bright and en- 

i thusiastic student, was instructed at the Bunker 
Hill Grammar School, and afterwards at the 

I Winthrop School. The illness and straitened 
circumstances of the father led to the son being 
placed as clerk iu a dry-goods store in Charles- 
town, a temporary arrangement, which was pro- 

! longed by the father's death, in 1839, which 
left the mother dependent for support upon 

; Starr, then a youth of fifteen. By the influence 

i of his father's friends he was next year ap- 
pointed an assistant teacher in the Hunker Hill 
Grammar School at Charlestown, and con- 

i tinued in this position till 1842, when he bo- 

| came principal of the neighboring West Gram- 

, inar School of Medford. In the following year 
he increased his means of support by rclinquish- 

| ing this situation for a clerkship in the Govern- 
ment employ, at the Charlestown navy-yard. 
He was all this time a diligent student, acquir- 
ing various branches of learning, and looking 
steadily forward to tbe life of a Christian min- 
ister. In 1846, having previously preached 
before a small Universalist Society in Boston, 
he succeeded the Rev. Dr. Chapin in the min- 

j istry of the church at Charlestown formerly 
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held by his father. Hero he coutinued till 
1848, when he was called to take charge of the 
Hollis 9treet Congregational Church in Boston. 
He remained in this relation, enjoying the 
reputation of a fervid and brilliant preacher, 
till I860, when lie accepted an invitation to 
assume the pastoral charge of the Unitarian 
Church in San Francisco, Cal. He was received 
there with great favor, and for the remaining 
four years of his life exercised an important 
influence in the community. " He completely," 
says one of his friends, 44 identified himself with 
the social interests of that young and plastic State. 
His simple and forcible eloquence, his genial, 
glowing temperament, his overflowing good 
humor, his sparkling wit, always at hand, and 
always benignant, and the kindly fervor of his 
manners, gave him ready access to the hearts 
of the people, and clothed him with a degree 
of popular favor, such as is rarely enjoyed by 
a public man in any station. His exertions in 
behalf of the Union are well known to the 
country. The decided, uncompromising stand 
which he took at once against the rebellion had 
a mighty effect on popular opinion in Cali- 
fornia."* 

In the midst of this career of usefulness at 
San Francisco, he was suddenly taken with an 
attack of diphtheria, which, in afew days, termi- 
nated fatally, on the 4th of March, 1864. 

The literary productions of Mr. King include 
various review articles, published in Dr. Bal- 
lou's Unitersalist Quarterly, occasional ad- 
dresses, popular lectures, for the delivery of 
which he was much in request, and one elabo- 
rate work marked by his peculiar enthusiasm 
and eloquence. This was entitled, The White 
Hills; their Legend*, Landscape, and Poetry A 
It is a series of descriptions of the mountain 
scenery of New Hampshire, traced through the 
great valleys, by the lakes and waterfalls and 
grand summits of the region, written with 
the fancy of a poet, the minute observation and 
enthusiasm of an ardent lover of nature, and the 
spiritual insight of a philosopher. The book, a 
costly volume, was illustrated by pictures of the 
scenery from the sketches of Mr. Wheelock, and 
was further enriched by two chapters on the 
Scientific Explorations and Flora of the Moun- 
tains, by Professor Edward Tuckerman. 

Immediately after Mr. King's death, a volume 
of selections from his review articles and theo- 
logical discourses was published in Boston, 
bearing the title, Patriotism and other Papers. 
It was prefaced by a biographical sketch of the 
author, by his friend, Richard Frothingham, 
who has since narrated Mr. King's career more 
at length in a spirited memorial volume, entitled 
A Tribute to Thomas Starr King. The follow- 
ing lines by the poet Whittier appear as a pre- 
lude to the posthumous volume of selections : 

The great work laid upon his two-score years 
Is done and well done. If we drop our tears 
"Who loved him as few men were ever loved, 
We mourn no blighted hope nor broken plan, 
With him whose life stands rounded and approved 
In the full growth and stature of a man. 



* Xttc York Tribune, March 7, 1864 

t Published by Crosby & Co., Boston, 186a 



Mingle, O bells, along the Western slope, 
With your deep toll a sound of faith and hope 1 
Wave cheerily still, 0 banner, lialfway down, 
From thousand-masted bay and steepled town I 
Let the strong organ with its loftiest swell 
Lift the proud sorrow of tlie land, and tell 
That the brave sower saw his ripened grain. 
0 East and West, 0 morn and sunset, twain 
No more forever ! — has ho lived in vain 
Who, priest of Freedom, made ye one, and told 
Your bridal service from his lips of gold? 

GEOBGE LIYERMORE . 

George Livermore was born in Cambridge, 
Mass., 10th July, 1809. He received his educa- 
tion principally from the public schools of that 
place, and at a suitable age was placed in a 
"store," to fit him for a mercantile life. After 
some business experience on his own account, in 
different places, he entered into the wool commis- 
sion business, in Boston ; at first with an older 
brother, thon in other connections. For many 
years, and at the time of his death, he was one of 
the prominent merchants in this line of business in 
Boston. He took pride to the last in being favor- 
ably known as a merchant. 

Mr. Livermore very early had a great taste for 
books, which continued through life. He was 
fond of historical and antiquarian pursuits, but 
the special subject of his studies was the Bible 
and biblical literature, concerning which he had 
collected, with perhaps one exception, the finest 
private library in the country. He was eminent 
as a bibliographer, and was especially curious in 
collecting books to illustrate the history of print- 
ing. His library was also rich in large-paper cop- 
ies and elegant illustrated editions; indeed, con- 
taining some of the finest specimens of whatever 
is recherche connected with the arts of book-print- 
ing or book-binding. 

Mr. Livermore often wrote for the newspapers 
and reviews. His style was pure and vigorous; 
and whatever came from his pen of an historical 
nature, bore the marks of great thoroughness of 
research. In 1849, he wrote a series of articles 
in the Cambridge Chronicle, on the New England 
Primer, which were afterward collected into a 
volume, of which twelve copies only were printeXl 
for private distribution. In that year he also 
wroto an article for the Christian Examiner, on 
Strickland's History of the American Bible Soci- 
ety. The .next year he contributed a paper to 
the North American Review on Public Libraries. 
i In 1855, he wrote and printed, for private distri- 
bution, A Tribute to the Memory of James Joh n- 
son, a Merchant of the Old School. In 1862, he 
prepared and printed, at his own expense, an im- 
portant paper — making a volume of 215 pages — 
which he entitled, An Historical Research re- 
specting the Opinions of the Founders of the Re- 
public on Negroes as Slaves, as Citizens, and as 
Soldiers— read before the Massachusetts Histor- 
ical Society, 14th August, 1802. There were 
five editions of this work printed, including the 
edition printed in the Historical Society's pro- 
ceedings. These were all on superior paper. The 
last edition was on superb large paper. In 1864, 
he wrote the annual report of the council of the 
Antiquarian Society, which he read at the meet- 
ing in October, at Worcester. In this he paid an 
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Admirable tribute to his venerable friend, the late 
Josiah Quincy — who had died during the year 
—and gave a discriminating analysis of his wri- 
tings. 

In 1849, Mr. Livermoro was electod to the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, of which he 
was an efficient member. In 1850, Harvard Col- 
lege conferred on Mm the honorary degree of 
master of arts, and about that time he was 
elected a member of the Phi Beta Kappa Soci- 
ety, and also a member of the American Acade- 
my of Arts and Sciences. Ho was for many 
years a trustee of the Boston Athenaeum, and 
was their vice-president at the time of his death. 

Mr. Livermoro not only claimed our respect as 
an honorable merchant and a scholar, but he 
won the love of all who had the privilege of 
knowing him, by the beautiful simplicity of his 
manners, the kindness of his heart, and, indeed, 
for all those qualities which constitute the Chris- 
tian gentleman. He was eminently patriotic, 
and during the late rebellion gave liberally of his 
time, strength, and money to the cause of the 
Union and to the support of the Government. He 
died 30th August, 1865, after an illness of about 
three months, and was buried at Mount Auburn. 

On the following Sunday a tribute was paid 
to his memory by the Rev. Mr. Hale, in a dis- 
course on "The public service of a private 
man," from the pulpit of the South Congrega- 
tional Church at Cambridgo ; and at a meeting 
the following month of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society at Boston, addresses on occasion 
of his death were made by the Hon. Robert 
C. Winthrop, the president of the society, and 
by Mr. Charles Deane. Both spoke warmly of 
his manly virtues and of his love of letters, the 
latter giving various particulars of the formation 
of his biblical library, of his studios, of his 
acquaintance with Dibdin on a visit to England, 
of his intimacy with Mr. Dowse, whose valuable 
library he was the means of securing to the 
society, and of other incidents of his relation to 
literature. 

JANE EBMINA LOCKE. 

Mrs. Jane Ermina Locke was born at Worth- 
ington, Hampshire County, Massachusetts, April 
25, 1805, the daughter of Deacon Charles and 
Deborah Starkweather. She married Mr. John 
Goodwin Locke, of Ash by, Massachusetts, Oc- 
tober 26, 1829, and in the following year ro- 
moved with her husband to Buffalo, New York. 
In 1833, Mr. and Mrs. Locke returned to Massa- 
chusetts, and settled in Lowell, where they re- 
sided till 1849, when they removed to Boston, in 
which place, with her family, Mrs. Locke passed 
the remaining years of her life. Her constitu- 
tion was always delicate, and for fifteen years 
before her death she suffered almost con a tantly 
from disease, to an extent which but f r her 
energy of character and power of will would 
have wholly precluded the discharge of her 
household duties. Her disease gradually as- 
sumed a pulmonary character, and she died of 
consumption at Ashburnham, Massachusetts, 
whither she had gone a few days previously for 
health, Murch 8, 1859. She had seven children, 
four of whom survived her. 

In person Mrs. Locke was small and delicately 



formed, and considerably below the medium 
stature. Her manners were refined and grace- 
ful, and partook largely of the simple and child- 
like nature that marked her mind and character. 
Her literary tastes were early developed. She 
began to write when she was fifteen, and con- 
tributed to the columns of the magazines and 
newspapers. In 1842 she published a volume 
of Miscellaneous Poems y which were favorably 
received and widely circulated. In 1844 a 
poem for children appeared, entitled Rachatl; 
or, The Little Mourner. In 1846, a poem, 
entitled Boston, was published, a production 
of merit, descriptive of the moral and phil- 
anthropic associations of the city, and of the 
lives which have conferred honor upon it. In 
1854 sho wrote and gave to tho public a poem 
called Daniel Webster, a Rhymed Eulogy, occa- 
sioned by the demise of the great statesman ; and 
in tho same year, The Recalled in the Voices of 
the Past, and Poems of the Ideal, made its ap- 
pearance and passed to a second edition. In 
addition to these poems she wrote many fugi- 
tive pieces, both in prose aud poetry, including 
reviews, critiques, essays, prefaces, introduc- 
tions, stories, and letters. Among these miscel- 
laneous articles was an extended and carefully 
prepared historical and biographical preface to a 
reprint of "The Coquette, or History of Eliza 
Wharton," which was republished in Boston in 
1855. Mrs. Locke's writings were marked by 
vigor of thought and expression, by invention 
aud imagination. 

JOHN GOODWIN LOCKE. 

John Goodwin Locke was born April 1, 1803, 
at Ashby, Middlesex County, Mass. He was 
educated at the Academy in New Ipswich, N. 
H., and studied law with his father, Hon. John 
Locke, of Ashby, who was n member of Con- 
j gress from tho Worcester North District from 
I 1823 to 1829. Mr. Locke relinquished the law 
| from defective vision and entered other pursuits. 
He resided a few years in Buffalo, N. Y., and in 
1838 removed to Lowell, Mass., where he was 
j City Auditor of Accounts and Clerk of the Coun- 
cil from 1840 to 1849. He removed to Boston in 
1849, and was in tho Custom-Houso there till 
1 1853, when he was appointed General Agent of 
! the Massachusetts Board of Alien and State 
> Pauper Commissioners, having a general super- 
intendence of tho State charitablo institutions. 
This office he held till 1861. The next year he 
was appointed a commissioner to take bail in 
Suffolk County, which office he still holds. In 
1853 he resumed tho practice of the law, making 
the laws relating to paupers and pauper settle- 
ments and tho maintenance of bastard children 
a specialty. While at Lowell ho twice revised 
the ordinances of that city, and in 1862-3, in con- 
nection with Hon. George P. Sawyer, he revised 
I and consolidated all the city ordinances of Bos- 
ton, and collated all the State municipal laws. 
I In early life he courted the muses, his poems 
' often appearing in the papers atid magazines of 
i the day. He took an active part in politics for 
many years, being of the old Whig school, and 
wrote much for the papers on this subject. In 
1853 he completed and published a genealogy of 
the Locke family, in ono largo octavo volume of 
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upward of 400 pages, entitled the Bool of the 
Locke*. This work had been in preparation for 
nearly ten years, and has been highly praised 
fur its research, arrangement, and accuracy. 

CYBU8 EATON. 

Cyrus Eaton, son of Benjamin Eaton, who 
fought at the battle of Lexington and clsowbero 
in the American Revolution, was born at Fram- 
ingham, Mass., Feb. 11, 1784, and was left at the 
age of sixteen in half-orphanage and poverty in 
his widowed mother's numerous family. Making 
the best use he could of the slender advantages 
then enjoyed in the common schools, together 
with two or three weeks at the Framingham 
Academy, to which he had to travel three miles 
from his home, then in Southboro, and after 
teaching in that town one winter, he started in 
1804 for the newer regions of Maine, whore he 
commenced his nearly forty years 1 career as a 
teacher, in tho mean while industriously educa- 
ting himself, as best he might, in the classics, 
most of the sciences, and the French and Ger- 
man languages. He soon married and settled in 
his present residence, at Warren, Knox County, 
Maine, of which town he was thirteen years town 
clerk, and five years its representative in the 
Massachusetts Legislature. After teaching the 
"Warren Academy twelve years, he lost his sight 
and became totally blind ; but immediately com- 
menced, and, by aid of his invalid daughter, 
wrote tho "Annals of Warren," in one volume 
of 437 pages. It was published in the autumn 
of 1851, not far from which time Bowdoin Col- 
lege conferred on him tho honorary degree ot 
A. M., and he was elected corresponding mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts and Wisconsin Histor- 
ical Societies, and resident member of the Maine 
Historical Society. This work having met with 
a flattering reception, he was induced, nine or 
ten years later, to undertake a " History of 
Thomaston," including its two offshoots, South 
Thomaston and Rockland City, which, in two 
volumes of about 470 pages each, he has accom- 
plished the present year (1865). ho being in the 
eighty-second year of his age. 

Though he has experienced many afflictions, 
never having been one of fortune's favorites, he 
is still in the enjoyment of health, and deeply 
interested in his country's trials and triumphs, 
as well as in all literary, scientific, and religious 
movements of the time, which make their way 
to his mind through the surrounding darkness; 
and his love of nature, so keen in early life, is 
still unabated. 

JACOB BIGELOW. 

Dr. Jacob Bigelow, an eminent physician and 
medical writer, was born in Sudbury, Mass., in 
1787. He was educated at Harvard, a graduate 
of the class of 1806, when he applied himself to 
the profession of medicine, and entered upon 
that career of successful practice at Boston 
which he has pursued to the present day. He 
early attached himself to the study of botany, 
and in 1814 published his Florula Bostoniensis ; 
a Collection of Plant* of Boston and its vicin- 
ity, with their Generic and Specific Characters, 
Principal Synonyms, Descriptions, Places of 



Growth and Time of Flowering, and Occasional 
Remarks, a work which has passed through two 
subsequent editions, with numerous additions, in 
1824 and 1840. In 1815 ho was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Materia Medioa and Medical Chemistry 
at Harvard, and retained tho chair for forty 
years. In 1816 he was also appointed first Rum- 
ford Professor, an endowment founded in Har- 
vard by the will of Count Rumford, to tench the 
uses of scienco to the arts and to the welfare of 
men, and held the office till 1827. His lectures 
delivered in the institution, in this capacity, on 
the relations of science to the arts, were publish- 
ed, under tho title of The Elements of Technology, 
in Boston, in 1829, a work subsequently enlarged 
by the author in his publication in 1840, entitled 
The Useful Arts Considered in Connection with 
the Applications of Science. Between the years 
1819 and 1820 he published in three volumes his 
work on American Medical Botany; being a 
Collection of the Native Medicinal Plants of the 
United States, containing their History and 
Chemical Analysis and Properties and Uses in 
Medicine, Diet, and the Arts. This production is 
highly spoken of for its accuracy and perspicuity. 
Dr. Bigelow's latest and best-known professional 
publication is a volume published in 1854, enti- 
tled Nature in Disease, illustrated in tar ions 
Discourses and Essays, to which are added Mis- 
cellaneous Writings, chiefly on Medical Subjects. 
It contains his Discourse " On Self-Limited Dis- 
eases," read before the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, of which he was president; his lecture 
on "The Treatment of Disease," before tho 
students of the Massachusetts Medical College ; 
an introductory lecture "On the Medical Profes- 
sion and Quackery," in the same institution; an 
elaborate paper on " The Pharmacopoeia of the 
United States of America," contributed to the 
American Journal of Medical Sciences in 1881 ; 
and an address before tho American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences in 1852, of which society he 
has long held the presidency. 

In 1858, Dr. Bigelow published a little work 
entitled Brief Exposition of Rational Medicine, 
to which is prejixed th* Paradise of Doctors, a 
Fable. It was introduced to the public by a 
very happy notice in the Atlantic Monthly, 
which has been attributed to the pen of Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. " Dr. Bigelow's name," 
says this article, '* is a guarantee that it shrill 
contain many thoughts in not over-many words. 
It is a pledge that we shall be emancipated from 
all narrow technicalities and officinal idols while 
following his guidance. As a man of rare sa- 
gacity and wide range of knowledge ; a man of 
science before he became a leading practitioner 
in the highest range of his profession ; a philos- 
opher whom his fellows have thought worthy to 
preside over their deliberations; a physician 
whom his brethren have honored with their 
highest office, though no man among them ever 
assailed tho pleasing and profitable delusions of 
his craft so sharply, he may well be listened to, 
even though he has given his life to the subject 
on which he writes." Perfect candor, perfect 
clearness, the good-nature of a successful man 
above all petty jealousies, the style of a scholar 
who has hardly an equal among us in his profes- 
sion, and few equals out of it, the honesty which 
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belongs to science and the acuteness which is 
conferred by practice, mark this brief essay."* 
Among Dr. Bigelow's services to the public, 
not the least is his active participation in the 
establishment of the Mount Auburn Cemetery, 
near Boston, which, originally planned by him, 
owes muoh to his scientific taste in its improve- 
ments and decorations. He has occasionally 
also taken part in general literature, in his con- 
tributions to the Monthly Anthology and other 
journals. In 1811 he delivered a Phi Beta 
Kappa Poem on " Professional Life," which was 
published at Boston. A production, a volume 
of humorous poems, imitating various authors, 
entitled Eolopoesis, American Rejected Addresses, 
now first published from the original manu- 
script*, which appeared in New York in 1855, 
is attributed to him. 

LEONARD WITHINGTON. 

The Bev. Leonard Withington, a venerablo 
clergyman of New England, and author of nu- 
merous miscellaneous writings, was born in 
Dorchester, Mass., August 9, 1789. He was 
educated at Yale College, where he graduated 
hi 1814. He studied divinity, and in 1816 be- 
came settled over the First Church in Newbery, 
where he continued pastor for forty-two years, 
when ho asked and received a colleague, in his 
seventieth year. His published pamphlets, ser- 
mons, lectures, and contributions to periodicals 
and newspapers are numerous. In the year 
1836 he published in two volumes (Boston, Per- 
kins & Marvin) a collection of papers entitled 
The Puritan, a Series of Essays, Political, 
Moral, and Miscellaneous, by John Oldbtig, Esq. 
This book, written in a pleasing style, is a pic- 
turesque reproduction of the lights and shades 
of old New England life, traced by a practised 
moralist and cultivated reader, whose birth in 
the last century enabled him to speak with 
experience of the manners and opinions of a 
fast changing era. There is a healthy home 
flavor, which gives the work a permanent value 
as a contribution to the social history of the 
times described. It answers to the design of 
the author expressed in his preface : " I have 
attempted to remember in every page that I am 
an American ; and to write to the wants and 
manners of just such a people as those among 
whom I was born. I have always blamed our 
authors for forgetting the woods, the vales, the 
hills and streams, the manners and minds, 
among which their earliest impressions were 
received and their first and most innocent hours 
were passed. A sprig of white-weed, raised in 
our own soil, should be more sweet than the 
marjoram of Idalian bowers ; and the screaking 
of the night-hawk's wings, as he stoops in our 
evening sky, should mako better melody in our 
ears than the softest warblings of a foreign 
nightingale. If I have sometimes verged to too 
much homeliness and simplicity, my only apol- 
ogy is, in the language of Scripture — / dwdl 
among mine own people." 

In 1801 the author published in Boston (J. E. 
Tilton & Co.), a volume entitled Solomon's Song 
Translated and Exjtlained, in three parts. This 
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book, the elaborate production of forty years' 
labor, is designed not to be a mere commentary 
on the Song, but to embody the laws of Hebrew 
literature, in its peculiar forms, which prevail 
throughout the Old Testament. Though the 
author of various compositions, this ia the only 
one which Mr. Withington has published with 
his name. 

JAMES SAVAGE. 

James Savage was born in Boston, Mass., July 
13, 1789, his ancestors having resided in that 
city since the arrival of the American founder of 
the family, Major Thomas Savage, from Eng- 
land, in 1635. He was educated at Harvard, a 
graduate of the year 1803 ; was admitted to the 
Suffolk bar in 1807 ; in 1812 was elected a Rep- 
resentative to the State Legislature, and in 1820 
a delegate to the convention for amending the 
State Constitution, in the debates of which he 
took a prominent part. 

Mr. Savage early displayed a fondness for lit- 
erature and the study of the early history of his 
native State. He was, for five years, associated 
in the editorship of the Monthly Anthology, a lit- 
erary periodical, commenced in Boston in 1803, 
and continued till 1811. It was conducted with 
eminent ability, and prepared the way for the 
subsequent establishment of tho North American 
Review, to which Mr. Savage was also a contri- 
j butor. In 1811, he delivered a Fonrth-of-July 
i oration in Boston, at the request of the city au- 
I thorities, and in 1812 the Phi Beta Kappa Ora- 
] tion at Cambridge. In 1825, he edited Governor 
j Winthrop's HUtory of New England, from tho 
■ original manuscripts, enriching the work with 
! numerous notes, learned and antiquarian, illus- 
trating u the civil and ecclesiastical concerns, tho 
geography, settlement, and institutions of the 
country, and the lives and manners of the prin- 
cipal planters." A second edition of this work 
was published in 1853. In 1832 he published, 
in the New England Magazine, a history of the 
adoption of the Constitution of Massachusetts. 
His main literary undertaking is a work of learn- 
ed antiquarian "diligence, the labor of twenty 
years ; it is entitled, A Genealogical Dictionary 
of the First Settlers of New England* showing 
Three Generations of those who came before 
May, 1 692, on the bn*is of Farmer's Register. It is 
in four large, closely-condensed octavo volumes, 
tho first two of which were issued in 1860, and 
the last in 1862. This work, tho North Ameri- 
can Review pronounces, ''considering tho ob- 
scurity of most of thoso whose names are men- 
tioned in it, their number, and tho difficulty of ob- 
taining information respecting them, the most 
stupendous work on genealogy ever compiled."* 

JOHN II. SIIEPPABD. 

Mr. John II. Shcppard, the librarian, since 1861, 
of the New England Historical and Genealogical 
Society, is a native of England, born at Ciren- 
cester, Gloucestershire, in 1789. His parents 
emigrated to America about 1793, settled in 
Hallowell, Maine, where the son was prepared 
for Harvard by Samuel Moody, the faithful pre- 

• N. A. Rerifw. Jnly. 1SCS. Mr. Lor1ne> Ilundrtd Boxton 
Orator*, S53. 8<50. Xfw England IlUtoriculandGenealogical 
ItvjUUr, vol t., pp. 81-S1. 
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ceptor of the town academy. Hi* collegiate 
coarse was cut short in the junior year by lack 
of pecuniary means, when he eagerly engaged in 
the study of the law, was admitted to the bar in 
Maine, in 1810, and in 1817 was appointed 
Register of Probate for Lincoln County, Maine, 
an office which he held for seventeen years. In 
1842 he removed to Boston, where he has since 
resided. 

Mr. Sheppard, whose legal official duties were 
a useful training for antiquarian pursuits, has 
distinguished himself by his contributions to the 
New England Historical and Genealogical Reg- 
ister, the valuable journal of the Society of 
which he is the librarian. An address, with an 
accompanying ode, which he delivered at the re- 
cent Tercentenary Celebration of the Birthday of 
Shakspeare by the Society at Boston, has been 
published. It displays his taste and reading ; for 
the author is an accomplished belles-lettres stu- 
dent, and a proficient in the ancient and modern 
languages. lie is a prominent member of the 
Masonic fraternity, and has delivered various 
orations before the lodges of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont— including a Defence of Ma- 
sonry in 1881— several of which have been pub- 
lished. 

PETER FORCE. 

^nis gentleman, whose intelligent and long- 
continued labors in a series of publications have 
laid the broad and permanent foundations of 
American historical literature, was born near the 
Little Falls of the Passaic, in Essex County, 
New Jersey, November 26, 1790. His father, 
William Force, was a soldier of the Revolution, 
and it was in the conversation of the veteran of 
the war at his fireside that the son acquired that 
fondness for the recital of the deeds of our an- 
cestors which has stimulated the literary exer- 
tions of a long life. His parents, after residing 
at New Paltz, in Ulster County, settled at New 
York in his childhood. He was placed at school 
in the city, but soon quitted it, choosing to place 
himself in the office of a printer, W, A. Davis. 
There he was so skilful that at the age of six- 
teen he had charge of the office at Blooming- 
dale, in the vicinity of the city. The locality is pre- 
served in a pleasant anecdote. Young Force was 
engaged in setting up the second edition of I li- 
ving's Knickerbocker, when it occurred to him to 
heighten the effect of the enumeration of Hutch 
names which occurs on one of the pages of that 
book, by inserting a few others in the proof, 
caught up from the old Dutch families of his 
rural neighborhood. Irving listened to the 
proof-reader's suggestion, and years afterward, 
when the humorous author had acquired new 
obligations to Mr. Force, in his pursuit of Amer- 
ican history, the incident was brought to light. 

In these early days, Mr. Force's attention was 
already directed to the preservation of the story 
of the Revolution. He planned a book, the ma- 
terial of which was derived from the conversa- 
tions he had listened to, which he entitled, The 
Unwritten Jlistory of the War in New Jersey. 
He made some progress in the affair, when the 
manuscript was lost, and the work was not re- 
sumed. 

At the breaking out of the war of 1812, which 



found him President of the Typographical Soci- 
ety, he entered the local militia service as a vol- 
unteer; in 1815, receiving from the Governor of 
the State an appointment as ensign, and in 1816 
as lieutenant. In the last year, he took up his 
residence at Washington, under an arrangement 
with Mr. Davis, who had obtained the contract 
for the printing of Congress. He there became 
quite distinguished in several appointments in 
the military service of the District, rising to the 
rank of colonel, and, finally, major-general of 
artillery, while he was engaged in various civil 
duties as councilman, alderman, and, from 1886 
to 1840, in the mayoralty. 

His direct historical labors commenoed with 
the publication, in 1821, of The National Calen- 
dar and Annals of the UniUd States, prepared 
from Official Papers, and from Information ob- 
tained at the Proper Departments and Offices. 
Tho work, embraced in thirteen volumes, was 
continued to the year 1836. In 1823 he estab- 
lished the National Journal, which subsequently 
supported tho administration of John Quincy 
Adams. In 1886, he published the first of a se- 
ries of Tracts and Other Papers, relating Prin- 
cipally to the Origin, Settlement, and Progress 
of the Colonies in North America, from the 
Discovery of the Country to 1776. Fifty-one rare 
and valuable historical productions, relating 
mainly to Virginia and New England, are in- 
cluded in the four volumes of this work. 

In 1887, Mr. Force, having five years previ- 
ously given a specimen of the work, the History 
of the Stamp Act, in the Calendar^ began the 
publication of his great work, The American 
Archives, consisting of a Collection of Authen- 
tic Records, State Papers, Debates, and Letters, 
and other Notices of Public Affairs, the whole 
forming a Documentary History of the Origin 
and Progress of the North American Colonies, 
of the Causes and Accomplishment of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, and of the Constitution of 
Government for the United States, to the final 
ratification thereof. It was prepared and 
published under authority of an act of Congress. 
Six series of this comprehensive collection of 
documents are embraced in nine folio volumes, 
the last of which was issued in 1853, when tho 
support of the Government was withdrawn and 
the publication discontinued. The materials in 
this work are thus arranged : First Series, from 
the Discovery and Settlement of the North 
American Colonies to tho Revolution in England, 
in 1688. Second Series, from the Revolution in 
England, in 1688, to the Cession of Canada to 
Great Britain, by the Treaty of Paris, in 1768. 
Third Series, from the Cession of Canada, in 
1763, to the King's Message to Parliament of 
March 7, 1774, on tho Proceedings in North 
America. Fourth Series, from the King's Mes- 
sage of March 7, 1774, to the Declaration of In- 
dependence by the United States, in 1776. Fifth 
Series, from tho Declaration of Independence, 
in 1776, to the Definitive Treaty of Peace with 
Great Britain, in 1783. Sixth Series, from the 
Treaty of Peace, in 1783, to the Final Ratifica- 
j tion of the Constitution of Government for the 
United States, proposed by the Convention held 
at Philadelphia, 1787. 
This outline of tho work shows its compre- 
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hensive character ; and when we add that the 
devotion of Mr. Force to the collection of ma- 
terial lias put him in possession of a vast library 
of manuscripts and original publications of the 
greatest value, we have only to express the wish 
of all intelligent persons in the country, that the 
sagacity of the Government may enable him to 
resume his undertaking, according to the scheme 
with which he set out. 

Besides these editorial labors, Mr. Force is the 
author of two publications, in 1852 and the fol- 
lowing year, discussing the claims to Arctic dis- 
covery of England and America, entitled, Grin- 
nell Land : Remark* on the English Map* of Arc- 
tic Discoveries in 1850 and 1851 ; and of a scien- 
tific paper published, in 1856, in the Smithso- 
nian Contribution* to Knowledge, entitled, " Rec- 
ord of Auroral Phenomena observed in the 
Higher Northern Latitudes," and of an Appen- 
dix to the same.* 

THOMAS EWBANK, 

The anthor of several works of value on scien- 
tific and philosophical topics, written and pub- 
lished in the United States within the last twenty 
years, is a native of England. He was born 
March 11, 1792, in the tower of Barnard Castle, 
at Durham, and at the age of thirteen was ap- 
prenticed to a tin and copper smith, plumber and 
shot maker. From an interesting biographical 
sketch published in the New York Christian En- 
quirer,} we learn that Mr. Ewbank's employer 
and his hands were much engaged in their work 
at the neighboring gentlemen's country-seats and 
academies, from* which occupation the youth, 
when he mode his way to London, at the age of 
twenty, carried away some lively impressions of 
the numerous historical places with which that 
portion of the North of England abounds, and a;: 
equally lively sense of the maladministration and 
hardships of the provincial boarding-schools, the 
management of which came under his notice. 
When Dickens long after published his Nicholas 
Nickleby, with its portraiture of Squeers and 
narrative of the scenes at Dotheboya Hall, Mr. 
Ewbank was so impressed with the faithfulness 
of the sketch, that he wrote a paper recalling 
several originals who might have sat for the pic- 
ture. 

At London, Mr. Ewbank punned a course of 
industry and economy, which enabled him to 
gratify a taste for books; and he appears also to 
have been somewhat enlisted as a reformer in 
one of the political societies which sprang up at 
the time in the metropolis. In 1819 he came to 
the United States, and was engaged as a machi- 
nist at New York, occupying at the outset part 
of Fulton's factory at Paulus Hook, the tools 
and machinery of which remained as their pro- 
prietor had left them at his death, including the 
engine that propelled hTs first boat. From 1820, 
for some sixteen years, Mr. Ewbank was engaged 
in the business of manufacturing metallic tubing 
in New York. Retiring from this pursuit in 
1887, he has since occupied himself with the 
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philosophy and history of inventions. His first 
publication, entitled A Descriptive and Historical 
Account of Hydraulic and other Machine* for 
Raiting Water, Ancient and Modem, with Ob- 
servation* on Various Subject* connected with the 
Mechanic Art*, including the Progressive Deve- 
lopment of Steam Engines, <tc, appeared in an 
octavo volume, with many engravings, in New 
York, in 1842. The fourteenth edition of thia 
work, with a supplement, appeared in 1856. . 

In 1849, Mr. Ewbank was appointed, by Presi- 
dent Taylor, Commissioner of Patents at Washing- 
ton, and was employed in the duties of this im- 
portant office for three years. His several reports 
to Congress, besides the usual statistics of the 
department, contained various matters of scientific 
discussion and suggestion. As a member of the 
commission to examine and report on the 
strength of marbles offered for the extension of 
the National Capitol, his proposal to substitute 
woollen fibre for the plates of lead usually placed 
between the stones, in the testing process led to 
the disclosure of the fact, that "lead caused the 
stones to give way at about half the pressure 
they would sustain without such an interposi- 
tion,'' a conclusion which established the strength 
of building materials to be really much greater 
than had previously been supposed by European 
and American engineers. 

In 1855, Mr. Ewbank published a duodecimo 
volume entitled The World a Workshop ; or, the 
Physical Relation of Man to the Earth. 

A visit made by Mr. Ewbank to his brothers 
in Brazil, in 1845-6, during which he interested 
himself greatly in the products and especially the 
antiquities of the country, supplied him with the 
material for a book of much interest, published in 
New York in 1857, entitled Life in Brazil; or, 
the Land of the Cocoa and the Palm, with an 
appendix containing illustrations of ancient 
South American arts, in recently discovered im- 
plements and products of domestic industry, in 
works in stone, pottery, gold, silver, bronze, Ac. 
The engravings in this work, of antiquarian ob- 
jects, were made from original sketches by the 
author. Besides these volumes, Mr. Ewbank is 
the author of numerous pamphlets and essays 
published in scientific and other periodicals, and 
in connection with the proceedings of the Amer- 
ican Ethnological Society, of which he ism pro- 
minent member. Among these, which include 
various papers on the practical applications of 
mechanics, we may notice an ingenious essay, 
Thoughts on Matter and Force, published in 
1868, in which a theory is maintained of the 
generation of heat at the centre of the earth, and 
of every orb, by friction induced by the pressure 
of gravitation, which, in the author's words, 41 is 
| the weight tliat moves the clockwork of creation, 
and, by its offspring heat, is ever winding it up." 
In 1860 he published an essay originally read 
before the American Ethnological Society, on the 
Inorganic Forces ordained to Supersede Human 
Slavery, in which the general topic is treated 
irrespective of its political and moral relations, 
with a consideration of 11 the plenitude of the 
earth's store of cheap inorganic forces for super- 
seding it, and meeting, at every stage of progres- 
sive civilization, fresh demands for agricultural 
and mechanical motors." Mr. Ewbank has also 
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published an essay devoted to certain cariosities 
of science, bearing the title; Oracular and Fight- 
ing Eolopile*. 



John Fanning Watson, the Annalist of Phila- 
delphia and -New York, read before the Historical 
.Society of Pennsylvania, February 11, 1861. 



BENJAMIN DOER. 



Benjamin Dorr was born in Salisbury, Essex 
County, Massachusetts, March 22, 1796, of a 
family celebrated among tho early founders of 
New England, and which has furnished soldiers 
mentioned with honor in the annals of the old 
French war and of the Revolution. He was 
educated at Dartmouth College, N. H., where 
he graduated in 1817, passing thence to the law 
office of the Hon. Amasa Paine, a prominent 
member of the bar at Troy, New York. He 
continued the study of the law for about a year \ 
and a half, when he went to New York city to 
prepare himself for tho ministry, and was one of 
six students who formed the first class at the 



JOSKPII PALMER, 

Born at Needham, Mass., in 1790. His father 
was tho clergyman of the East Parish in that 
place for nearly twenty-nine years. The son 
was educated at Harvard, where he graduated. 
He was a proficient in Greek, and was employed 
for several years as a teacher at Roxbury, and 
the Latin School, Boston. He was, meantime, 
studying medicine, and in 1826 received tho 
degree of M. I). After a residence in the Island 
of Cuba, 1829-30, he returned to Boston and 
became engaged as an editor. He has since 
been connected with various newspapers in 
Boston, among others, the Centinel and Gazette, 
the Transcript, and Daily Advertiser, to the last 
of which he has contributed, since 1851, an 



organization of the General Theological Seminary I 

of the Protestant Episcopal Church. On finish- j ann uai series of biographical sketches of' the 
jng his clerical studies, ho was ordained by j a i ulllt ,i Q f Harvard College deceased within 
Bishop Hobart, when he was called to the united | tue vear> He first undertook this work at tho 
Churches of Lansingbnrgh and Waterford, a| req uest of tho late Edward Everett, then, in 
charge which he held for nine years. He was J 1851i president of the college. In 1864 these 
then rector of Trinity Church, Utica. for six; biographical sketches, from Julv, 1851, to July, 
years. He next was appointed by the General j were reprinted in an octavo volume, un- 

Oonvontion of 1835, General Agent of the Do- ; d er tho direction of a committee of the Alumni 
mestic Committee of the Board of Missions, 
under the new organization of the General Mis- 
sionary 8ociety of the Protestant Episcopal 



Church. In the discharge of this office he made 
a tour, visiting most of the important churches 
and missionary stations in the United Stutes, 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, 
travelling fifteen thousand miles in a year and a 
half. In 1837 he was called to his present posi- 
tion, the rectorship of old Christ Church. Phil- 
adelphia, as successor to the venerable Bishop 



Association. Dr. Palmer has continued to pre- 
pare the necrology to tho present time. The 
work is a highly useful one. as an illustration of 
the social, literary, professional, and political 
history of the country, and we have often had 
recourse to it for information in the preparation 
of the present Supplement. 

C1IAELE3 HODGE. 

Dr. Hodge was born in Philadelphia, Decem- 
ber 28, 1797. He was educated at the College 
of New Jersey and at the Theological Seminary 
at Princeton, completing his course at the latter 
in 1819. In 1820 he was appointed Assistant 
Professor, and in 1822 Professor of Oriental and 
Biblical Literature in the Seminary. In 1840 



White. Tho honorary degree of doctor of di 
vinity was conferred on him the following year 
by the University of Pennsylvania. In 1839 he 
was elected bishop of Maryland, but declined 
accepting the position. In 1853 he visited 

Europe, making the tour of Great Britain and ]| 0 was made Professor of Didactic and Exege- 
the Continent, passing thence to Egypt aud the tical Theology, and, in 1852, also of Polemic 
Holy Land. Theology. He is known to the public as an 

His published works are mostly on Church author by his numerous contributions to tho 
subjects, and have had a wido circulation. They ; Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review, which 
are, The Churchman'* Manual, an Exposition of j ie founded; two collections of which have been 
the Doctrines, Ministry, and Worship of the' px , blished, Princeton Theological Essays (2 vols., 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United\ 1846-7), and Reviews and Essays (1857). In 
States ; The JUstory of a Pocket Prayer-Book, 
written by itself ; the Recognition of Friends in 
Another World; Sunday-School Teachers En- 
couragement ; Prophecies and Types relative to 



Christ, for the use of Sunday Schools; An Affec- 
tionate Invitation to the Holy Communion. Dr. 
Dorr has also edited, with notes, a religious trea- 
tise on confirmation, by Bishop Daniel Wilson. 

In 1841 he published, in a duodecimo volume 
of more than four hundred pages, An Historical 
Account of Christ Church, Philadelphia, from 
its Foundation, 1695, to 1841, and of St. Peter's 
and St. James's until the Separation of the 
Churches, a work of much interest in the public 
and domestic annals of Philadelphia. In 1856 
appeared the fruit of his foreign tour, his Notes 
of Travel in Egypt, the Holy Land, Turkey, and 

Greece. His latest production is A Memoir of elled previously on the Continent, he entered 



1835 he published a Commentary on Romans, 
and in 1840-41. a Constitutional History of the 
Presbyterian Church. He has also published 
Commentaries on Ephesians and the Epistles to 
the Corinthiuns, and a volumo entitled Way of 
Life. 

Dr. Hodge lias in preparation for publication 
a System of Theology, the result of his profes- 
sional labors and studiesTor many years. 

MORRIS JACOB RAPHALL 

Was born of Jewish parentage in Stockholm, 
Sweden, September, 1798. He was educated in 
his boyhood for the ministry, at tho Jewish 
College at Copenhagen. At the age of fourteen 
he went to England and acquired a thorough 
mastery of the language. In 1821, having trav- 
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the University of Giessen, where he studied four 
years. Returning to England in 1825, he mar- 
ried and made that country his home. He now 
became known to the public by his eloquent 
lectures on Hebrew Biblical poetry, and in 1834 
commenced the publication of The Hebrew Re- 
view, or Magazine of Rabbinical Literature, 
which he continued for two years. This was 
the first Jewish periodical ever published in 
Great Britain. Between 1834 and 1837 he 
translated into English some writings of Mai- 
monides, the Sepher Ikkarim, or " Book of Prin- 
ciples," of the Rabbi Joseph Albo, and the Vain 
Lebanon, a work on Ethics of Rabbi Naphthali 
Hirtz Wessely. In 1839 he published Festivals 
of the Lord, a scries of essays on Jewish festi- 
vals. About the year 1840 he published, jointly 
with the Rev. I). A. De Sola, of London, a 
translation of eighteen treatises of the Mishna. 
He was subsequently appointed rabbi preacher 
to the synagogue at Birmingham, where he 
became engaged in founding a Hebrew national 
school. He was also now much employed ns a 
popular lecturer on Biblical poetry and other 
sacred topics. In 1849 he came to New York, 
and accepted a call from the First Anglo-Ger- 
man Hebrew Congregation of the city as their 
preacher. He also delivered several courses of 
public lectures on the Biblical history and lite- 
rature, which were received with great favor. 
He published, in 1852, Devotional Exercises for 
the Daughters of Israel ; in 1856, his lectures on 
the Pout- Biblical History of the Jews, in 2 vols.. 
12mo ; in 1859, a religious treatise, The Path to 
Immortality, and in 1861, a discourse entitled 
The lithle View of Slavery* 

EMOKT WABIIBCRN 

Was born February 14, 1800, in Leicester, 
Mass. He was educated at Williams College, 
Muss., where hegraduutcd in 1817; studied law, 
was admitted to the bar in 1821, and practised 
the profession for the next seven years in Leices- 
ter. He then removed to Worcester, Mass. In 
June, 1844, he was appointed Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas, and held the offico till 
1847, when he resigned. In the autumn of 
1853, he was elected Governor of Massachusetts, 
and held the office for one year. In 1855, he 
was appointed lecturer, and the same year pro- 
fessor in Harvard Law School in the university. 
Since 1856 he has resided at Cambridge, and 
continued to discharge the duties of his profes- 
sorship. 

The publications of Dr. Washburn (he receiv- 
ed the honorary degree of LL. D. from Harvard 
University and from Williams College in 1854) 
are numerous. Several of them are occasional 
addresses delivered at various times before the 
Worcester Agricultural Society, the Massachu- 
setts Temperance Society, and other public as- 
sociations ; a number are legal or political 
pamphlets, discussing questions involving im- 
portant principles. The following arc of an 
historical character: An Address Commemora- 
tive of the Part taken by the Inhabitant* of Lei- 
eater, Mam., in the Brents of the Revolution, de- 
livered July 4, 1849 (8vo, pp. 48); Address at 
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the Social Festival of the Bar of Worcester 
County, February 7, 1856, containing a history 
of the bar, and notices of its members for twen- 
ty-five years (8vo, pp 73) ; Brief Sketch of the 
History of Leicester Academy (1860, 8vo, pp. 
168) ; Historical Sketches of the Town of Leicester, 
Mass., during the first century from its settle- 
ment (1860, 8vo, pp. 467); Sketches of the Judi- 
cial History of Massachusetts from 1730 to the 
Revolution in 1775 (1840, 8vo, pp. 407), a work 
I the result of several years' research, and often 
' referred to as an authority upon the topics of 
which it treats ; and an Address at the Celebra- 
tion of the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Incorporation of Bridgewater, Mass., June 8, 
1856 (8vo, pp. -63). Dr. Washburn's most im- 
portant contribution to the literature of his pro- 
| Session is A Treatise on the American Law of 
| Real Property, published in two volumes, 8vo, 
| 1860-61. 

FRANCIS BRINLEY. 

Francis Brinley was born at Boston, November 
10, 1800. He was educated at Harvard College, 
graduating in 1818, when he become a law 
student in the office of the Hon. William Sulli- 
van. He was admitted to the bar before he 
attained his majority. He early took an interest 
in public affairs, advocating railway and other 
internal improvements, the abolition of imprison- 
ment for debt, and was a firm supporter of a 
well-regulated militia, in which he held various 
commissions, being thrice elected captain of 
"The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany." He was a member of the Common 
Council of Boston for several years, and its 
president in 1850 and T51. He was a repre- 
sentative from Boston to the Massachusetts 
Legislature in 1832, 1850, and 1854. In 1852 
and 1853 he was in the Senate 1 and in 1853 a 
member of the convention for revising the 
State Constitution. In 1857 he removed to 
Tynjrsborough, in the County of Middlesex, and 
in 1863 was a member of the State Senate from 
that county. 

Mr. Brinley was an early contributor to 
Hunt's Merchants' Magazine and to the 
American Jurist. His legal articles were 
elaborate, and those on "Dower" were cited 
by Chancellor Kent in his "Commentaries." 
He has also been a frequent contributor to the 
newspaper press, and has lectured with much 
success. In 1830 he delivered an address 
before the Franklin Debating Society of Boston, 
which was published. He is the author of a 
Life of his brother-in-law, William T. Porter, 
the founder of the New York Spirit of the 
Times, which was published by Messrs. Apple- 
ton of that city in 1860 — a well-prepared work, 
which was favorably received by the public. 

Mr. Brin ley's reports as a legislator are 
numerous and thorough. His continual interest 
in the cause of popular education is shown in 
his annual reports (1864-5) as chairman of the 
school committee of Tyngsborough. 

JONATHAN B. BRIGHT, 

The author of a work of rare value and interest, 
tracing the genealogy of his family in England, 
is of the fifth generation of the descendants of 
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Henry Bright, Jr., of Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, 
England, who came to America and settled at 
Watertown, Massachusetts, about 1680. Mr. 
Bright, the subject of this notice, was born in 
Waltbam, Massachusetts, April 23, 1800, on the 
spot where he now Uvea He received a com- 
mon-school education in the town, according to 
the limited opportunities of those days, and at 
the age of sixteen removed with an older 
brother to Missouri; thence, on coming of age, 
to Alabama, where he continued in business till 
1828, when he came to New York, and was for 
the ensuing twenty-five years engaged in that 
city as a cotton broker. In 1840 he retired 
from business and returned to his native place. 

An acquaintance and correspondence with 
Dr. Bond, the author of the Genealogies and 
History of Watertown, led Mr. Bright to pursue 
the investigation of his family history in this 
country and in England, where he caused 
various researches to be made. The result of 
the latter was the collection of a mass of interest- 
ing material which he arranged and printed for 
private distribution in 1858, in an octavo volume, 
entitled, The Bright* of Suffolk, England, 
Represented in America by the Descendants of 
Henry Bright, Jr. The narrative is confined to 
the family of John Bright, of Bury St. Edmunds, 
and his descendants. The book includes much 
interesting information, with numerous pictorial 
illustrations of the old churches, manor houses, 
and other localities of the county incidentally 
connected with the family history. It is pre- 
pared throughout with great care and method, 
and may be regarded as a model for works of 
its description. 

Mr. Bright has also collected a harvest of 
materials relating to the descendants of Henry 
Bright, Jr., in America. Those bearing the 
name have not been numerous, though his 
descendants in the female line have been more 
largely represented. 

WARREN BURTON. 

Warren Burton was born in Wilton, New 
Hampshire, on the 23d of November, 1800. His 
grandfather was one of the first settlers of that 
pluce, having emigrated from Dan vers, where [ 
the family had lived from the time of the arrival • 
of their earliest American ancestor, about the 1 
year 1688. Danvere was then a part of Salem, j 
Leaving Danvers in early manhood, accom- 
panied by his young wife, he raised his log cabin j 
in the wilderness, and opened to cultivation the ' 
farm still occupied by his descendants, in what is j 
now one of the most beautiful rural and moun- 
tain towns in New England. He served as a 
soldier in the French Avar, and was in the expe- 
dition against Louisbnrg. He bore his part also 
in the war of the Revolution, in which he was 
a commissioned officer. Subsequently, during a 
long life, he was ever held in honor by his fel- 
low-citizens, having occupied, during the lapse 
of a generation, those town offices which are 
bestowed upon the men to whom the people 
look for guidance, and in whom they place their 
highest confidence. 

Young Burton's early life was subject to the 
influences which have so strongly stamped the 
New England character, and given it the force ' 



with which it has pushed forward the civiliza- 
tion of the country and the age. His mother 
died not many months after his birth. She was 
of the family of Warren, early established in 
: Massachusetts. For some time before her mar- 
riage she had been a teacher. The son knew 
her only in the memory she left behind her. 
She was all that is lovely and estimable, as every 
one who had known her concurred in attesting. 
Her name was precious in the recollection of 
those who had enjoyed the privilege of being 
her pupils, and was handed down in tradition as 
the "good teacher/ 1 Her image, thus impressed 
upon the heart of her bereaved child, is drawn 
by him on the pages of his District School as it 
Was, in the character of "Mary Smith." His 
father, also, had been a teacher. He thus natu- 
rally inherited a turn of mind that inclined him 
to the great subject which became the predomi- 
nant aim of his life and writings. Upon the 
death of his mother he was transferred to the 
guardian care of his grand-parents, who were 
both adapted to make the most salutary impres- 
sions upon his forming character. The firmness, 
dignity, and integrity of the one, combining the 
best fruits of the experience of a patriotic sol- 
dier and virtuous husbandman, and the other 
an embodiment of all domestic and maternal 
excellence, made the family the abode of piety, 
obedience, truthfulness, and harmonious order. 
The law of Oodand man was held in unquestioned 
authority and supreme reverence. Growing up 
under such circumstances, he was led to enter- 
tain those views and sentiments of the incalcula- 
ble importance of making the home a school of 
Christi ian wisdom and love, which have engaged 
so large a share in the labors of his life and the 
efforts of his pen. 

From his earliest childhood he had cherished 
the vision of a collegiate education, and there 
are few more striking instances of the triumph 
of a resolute purpose to accomplish a difficult 
end, in the absence of aid and opportunity, by 
mere force of energy and will, than he exhibited. 
He never had the benefit of any other than a 
district school. He had access to no academy, 
ne had, it is true, the occasional instructions of 
the good parish minister, given, at long intervals, 
at his residence, at the distance of two miles. 
Solitary and alone, at periods spared from the 
labors of a farm, in days of summer rain, and 
often in hours stolen from sleep, besides the 
more unbroken opportunity of the leisure winter, 
the young lad pursued his object. He was, per- 
haps, as nearly self-prepared as any one ever 
was, and with as few advantages ; but he accom- 
plished his object, and passed a favorable exami- 
nation for admission to Harvard College in 1817, 
at an age not above the average of those who 
had enjoyed all the privileges of regular academ- 
ical instruction. He was honorably distin- 
guished in the class that graduated in 1821. 
After keeping school for some time ho entered 
the Theological Institution at Cambridge, and, 
in the summer of 1820, received approbation as 
a preacher from the Boston Association of Min- 
isters, and was ordained in March, 1828, at East 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Burton was naturally of an independent 
spirit, and his feelings and tastes led him to Uo- 
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aire a freer and more untrammelled life than was 
consistent with confinement to the restraints of 
* local settlement After a brief ministry, and 
an amicable separation from his pastoral obliga- 
tions, he devoted himself to objects of compre- 
ssive reform, still continuing to preach wlier- 
erer a field of usefulness opened. In this way 
he has inculcated the truths and precepts of re- 
ligion, and labored for the special objects of 
philanthropy, over a wide surface of country. 
It may be said that the great object of his life 
has been to promote the true culture of the peo- 
ple, to raise the condition of schools, but 
chiefly to purify and deepen the sources of all i 
true civilization, by securing universal attention 
to the sphere of home education. For this he 
labored constantly and devotedly. Ho has gone 
forth to the work self-appointed, and sustained 
as means were providentially afforded. By lec- 
tures extensively given ; by meetings for discus- 
sion, held in a continued series, under his own 
supervision ; by similar proceedings initiated by 
himself, but carried out by others brought into 
the work by him, in different parts of the coun- 
try ; by courses of meetings at the State House 
while he was chaplain of one or the other branch 
of the Legislature, at which distinguished speak- 
ers were induced by him to advocate the cause, 
a steady and efficient influence in its favor has t 
been brought to bear. These meetings were 
presided over, in several of the States, by the I 
governors, and other eminent official personages 
and leading men. Reports of them, inserted in 
the newspapers, have diffused ideas and interest j 
throughout the whole community. Large num- > 
bers of printed documents have been circulated, | 
together with an extensive correspondence, over j 
the whole country. He has had classes for in- 
struction in private an well as public meetings, 
and in all these multiplied and diversified and 
continued forms of effort and influence, he has 
undoubtedly accomplished great and permanent 
good. 

Mr. Hurton's publications are all the natural 
outgrowths of the prevailing objects of his 
thoughts and feelings at the time of their pro- 
duction, and are, therefore, in a very strict sense, 
a part of himself, and mark the current of his 
mental history. While in the Theological School, 
and the early part of his ministry, his specula- 
tions and studies were muoh cngroesed in the 
subject of the Divine Providence over human des- 
tiny, and the result was a series of discourses, 
which afterwards took the form of lectures, and 
finally of a volume, entitled, Cheering Views of 
Man and Providence, drawn from a consideration 
of the Origin, Uses, and Remedies of Evil. It 
was well received by the public, although some 
of its theories did not retain the author's ap- 
proval in the subsequent course of his philosophi- 
cal and spiritual progress and experience. 

When phrenology arrested the attention of the 
most enlightened and reflecting minds, Mr Bur- 
ton explored the subject with earnestness, and 
brought it into the service of his great object 
He made it the basis of a course of lectures on 
home and school education, which were exten- 
sively delivered. His experience in this respect 
impressed him with the great importance of dis- 
seminating a knowledge of Jhis science among 



the people. To this end he prepared a work on 
the subject, illustrating it in plain and practical 
expression, and in a style adapted to the appre- 
hension of the popular mind. It was published 
by the Harpers in 1842, under the title of Uncle 
Sam* Recommendation of Phrenology. 

A strong natural sentiment of mental inde- 
pendence, strengthened into an almost ruling 
passion by what he had observed as the evu 
consequences of a want of it took expression in 
a series of lectures, afterwards collected into a 
treatise and published under the title of White 
Slavery. It was a vigorous attack upon party 
domination, and was well received. 

His District School as it Was has had a wide 
circulation, and will probably always retain its 
hold npon the public favor, not only from its 
lively and spirited style, bnt because it presents 
a vivid picture, not elsewhere perhaps to be 
found, of a large segment of New England life, 
as it then was, in that very considerable part of 
it which was connected with the action and in- 
fluence of the school system in the rural towns. 
This work was republished in England without 
the knowledge of its author, and without being 
credited to him. It appears there as an original 
publication, and purports to give a view of New 
England life. 

Bnt Mr. Hurton's most valuable work, in the 
estimation of many persons, is his Helps to Edu- 
cation in the Homes of our Country. It is 
written in a finished and attractive style. The 
Harpers have published, in a beautiful form of 
typography, as a separate work, that portion of 
Helps to Education which relates to "the disci- 
pline of the observing faculties." 

His printed productions, as a whole, give as- 
surance that his labors have been useful, and 
they display, in a manner original and peculiar, 
moral, intellectual, and literary powers, and pos- 
sess elements of interest that will secure to his 
name an honored place among the writers of the 
country. They have, throughout one feature of 
attractiveness which cannot fail to distinguish 
them. From his childhood he had cultivated the 
keenest sensibility to all that is beautiful and 
sublime in nature. As a painter of nature iu its 
whole compass, from its grandest phenomena to 
the minutest details of its glories and delights, 
his pen has achieved results which approach in 
effectiveness the most successful works of tho 
pencil. His word paintings constitute one of 
the chief elements of the value and interest of 
his writings. In a lecture before the American 
Institute of Instruction, he treated the subject of 
Scenery. So much interest was taken in it, that 
j he was led to make it the basis of a publication 
I entitled Scenery Showing, or Word Paintings of 
the Beautiful, Picturesque, and Grand in Na- 
ture. Tho design of this volume is to extend the 
sphere of education beyond the forms and les- 
] sons of the school, to the broadest and liveliest 
exercise of the observing faculties, and to traiu 
the popular taste and thoughts, from early life 
to its latest stage, to study the text-book of na- 
ture, written in a language equally intelligible 
and constantly open to all. The extraordinary 
beauty of the varied scenery of the home of his 
childhood kindled this love of nature in hia 
heart at the first dawning of his observing facnl- 
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tics, and, united with quick imaginative powers, I 
and the kindly and judicious influence of a re- 
ligious home education, impressed a marked and 
dominating character upon his life and writings. 

In addition to the works previously mentioned, 
Mr. Burton published a small pamphlet in 1820, 
entitled, My Religious Experience at my Native 
Home. It was a story-like and graphic produc- 
tion, nnd was so well liked by the denomination 
to which ho belonged as to be adopted by them 
as a tract for gratuitous circulation. 

In 1884 he gave a lecture before the American 
Institute of Instruction. The topic was mainly 
on emulation, as a motive to study in schools 
and colleges. About the same time he published, 
in the shape of a book review, an Essay on the 
Divine Agency in the Material Universe. The 
object was to set forth, contrary to the opinion 
of many of our distinguished scientific men, the 
immediate will and aciivity of the Creator in all 
the operations, the mightiest and the minutest, 
of His works. Besides these, there have ap- 
peared from time to time from his pen, in annuals, 
and other periodicals, narrative and descriptive 
articles illustrative of human character or" of the 
scenery of our country. 

CnARLES CONSTANTIXE PISE, 

An eminent clergyman of the Roman Catholic 
Church, was born in Annapolis, Maryland, in 
1802. After graduating at the Georgetown 
(D. C.) College, he was sent to Rome to pursue 
his theologicul studies. Recalled, at the end of 
two years, by the death of his father, he entered 
the seminary of Mount St. Mary's, Emmetsburg, 
Maryland, where he was engaged in teaching 
rhetoric and poetry. He was ordained priest in 
1825, and became minister at Fredericktown, 
Maryland, and shortly after was attached to the 
cathedral at Baltimore. His History of the 
Churchy from its Establishment to the Reforma- 
tion (5 vols. 8vo, Baltimore, 1830); Father 
Rowland, a tale in answer to Father Clement, a 
popular Anti-Roman Catholic novel ; and a vol- 
ume of poetry, The Pleasures of Religion, and 
other Poems, were written at this time. Subse- 
quently, Dr. Pise visited Rome a second time, 
and on his return was engaged in clerical duties 
successively in Washington, I). C, New York, 
and Brooklyn, where he is at present (1865) 
stationed. His later writings in theology, fic- 
tion, and poetry, include a poem entitled The 
Acts of the Apostles; Zenosius, or the Pilgrim 
Convert; Indian Cottage, an Unitarian Story ; 
Aletheia, or Letters on the Truth of the Catholic 
Doctrines; Letters to Ada; Christianity and 
the Church ; Lives of St. Ignatius and his First 
Companions ; Notes on a Protestant Catechism; 
The Catliolic Bride, a trauslatiou from the Ital- 
ian. 

TIIOMAS J. COXANT 

Was born in 1802, at Brandon, Vermont, studied 
at Middleburg College in that State, and sub- 
sequently gave particular attention to philologi- 
cal investigations. He was tutor for a time in 
Columbia College, District of Columbia, ond 
afterward professor of languages in Watervillc 
College, Maine. In 1833 he resigned this pro- 
fessorship, and occupied his time in the critical 



study of the oriental languages. He became 
professor of biblical literature and criticism in 
the Theological Seminary at Hamilton, New 
York, and in 1850 accepted a similar professor- 
ship in the Theological Seminary at Rochester, 
New York. He held this till recently, when he 
made his residence in the vicinity of the city of 
New York. Dr. Conant has particularly devoted 
himself to the study of the Scriptures, with the 
view of preparing an improved English version 
of the Bible. In 1856, his revised translation of 
the Book of Job, including the common English 
version and the Hebrew text, with critical and 
philological notes, was published in a quarto 
volume by the "American Bible Union." 

Dr. Conant has also published a translation of 
Gesenius's Hebrew Grammar, with the additions 
of Rodiger. 

HAXXAH CHAPLIN COXANT, 

The wife of the preceding, published numerous 
translations from the German and several origi- 
nal works. She was the daughter of the Rev. 
Jeremiah Chaplin, president of Waterville CoU 
lege, Maine. !>he was married to Dr. Conant 
in 1832, at the ago of twenty. Her translations 
include several of tho commentaries of Neander 
on the Epistles of John and James, and the 
Epistle of Paul to the Philippians, and the New 
England Theocracy, an historical sketch by 
Uhden, published in 1857. Mrs. Conant also 
wrote a biographical sketch of the missionary 
Dr. Judson, entitled The Earnest Man, and a 
Popular Uistory of English Bible Translation. 
Mrs. Conant died at Brooklyn, New York, in 
February, 1865. 

JOSEPH LEMUEL CHESTER 

Was born at Norwich, Connecticut, April 30, 
1821. His father dying when he was a mere 
child, his progress in life was dependent on his 
own energies and resources. lie commenced the 
study of law in New York in 1838, but aban- 
doned it for a branch of tho mercantile profes- 
sion, in which he was engaged in that city and 
Philadelphia until about 1852, during the whole 
of which time ho was a frequent contributor to 
the weekly and monthly press, under various 
signatures, that of "Julian Cramer" being the 
one best known to the community. He then be- 
eamo connected with the Philadelphia press, 
both there and as a corresponding editor at 
Washington. For a time he was one of the as- 
sistant clerks of tho U/iited States House of 
Representatives. Since 1858 he has resided at 
London, England. 

Mr. Chester's publications include Greenwood 
Cemetery and other Poems (12mo, New York 
and Boston, 1843); A Preliminary Treatise on 
the Law of Repulsion as a Universal Late of 
Nature, &c. (8vo, Philadelphia, 1853, pp. 64) ; 
Educational Laws of Virginia, the Personal 
Narrative of Mrs. Margartt Douglas, a South- 
ern Woman, who was Imprisoned for one Month 
in the Common Jail of Norfolk, under Jhe Laws 
of Virginia, fur the Crime of Teaching Free Col- 
ored Childnn to Read (12mo, Boston and 
Cleveland, 1854, pp. 65); John Rogers: the 
Compiler of the First Authorized English Bible ; 
I the Pioneer of the English Reformation and its 
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First Martyr, — embracing a Genealogical Ac- I 
count of hit Family, Biographical Sketches of 
tome of his Principal Descendants, his own 
Writings, &c. (8vo., London, England, 18G1, pp. 
452). Tho last-mentioned work, one of much 
labor and research, has received the unqualified 
commendation of the English press. Since the 
antbor has been in England, as an acknowledg- 
ment of the merits of the work, as well as of vari- 
ous contributions to the archaeological and gene- 
alogical history of the country, he has been 
made an honorary member of several of the : 
learned societies of England devoted to such re- 
searches. He has established a reputation as a 
careful, thorough, and reliable antiquary. He 
has contributed various articles to the Gentle- 
man's Magazine and the Herald and Genealogist 
in England, and to the New England Historical 
and Genealogical Register in this country. 

CHARLES WENTWOETH UPHAM 

Was born in St. John, New Brunswick, May 4, 
1802. His earliest years were passed in the 
depths of a forest, on the very oxtremo out- 
settlements of that province, partly in what is 
now the parish of Upham and partly in Sussex 
Vale, on the banks of the Kennobecasis. At 
about eight yeurs of age he was placed in the 
Latin School at St. John. When less than j 
twelve years of age, ho came near having his lot 
in life cost in a very different direction from that 
afterward assigned him. Captain Blythe, of the 
British sloop-of-war Boxer, stationed at St. 
John, took a warm interest in him, and was 
making arrangements to procure for him a mid- 
shipman's warrant in tho royal navy and take 
him on board his vessel. But in the mean 
while word was brought that tho United States 
sloop-of-war Enterprise was off the coast. 
Captain Blythe slipped his cables and hurried 
without n moment's delay to meet her. On the 
4th of September, 1813, off Portland harbor, 
after a most sanguinary and gallant action, in 
which both commanders were killed, the Boxer 
was captured. This put an end to the business 
of the midshipman's warrant. 

Another circumstance, occurring in his child- 
hood, singularly changed the direction of his 
life. His father had many friends in eminent 
positions in Englnud; among them the Bight 
Honorable Spencer Perceval, prime minister, 
who, on the death of the father, transferred his 
friendly regards to the son. He sent to him 
from timo to time valuable presents in books and 
articles of dress suitable to a boy of his age, and 
a considerable sum of money to aid in his educa- 
tion. The •assassination of Mr. Perceval at the 
door of the House of Commons, on the 11th of 
May, 1812, closed all prospects of advancement 
in that quarter. ' 

Soon after this, young Upham was placed in \ 
an apothecary's, store, where, for some time, he ; 
was employed in preparing medicines, going i 
through tho entire Edinburgh Materia Medico, ; 
and waiting as an attendant upon the proprietor, : 
who wiis a physician and surgeon in extensive ; 
private practice and in charge of hospitals. The 
death of tho physician broke up the establish- 
ment, and the subject of this sketch was then 
placed on a farm in Nova Scotia, iu the valley 



of the Annapolis, about fifteen miles above the 
town of that name, whero ho performed the 
work of which a lad of his years was capable. 
On the 14th of June, 1816, ho left that country, 
without any companion for tho trip, and, cross- 
ing tho Bay of Fundy to St. John, made his 
way to Eastport, then in possession of the 
British, and from point to point along the coast 
to Boston, whero he arrived on the 27th of June. 

A benevolent relative took him into his 
family, placed him in his store for a time, then 
sent him to school, under the tuition of Deacon 
Samuel Greele, who fitted him for Harvard Col- 
lege, which he entered in 1817. He took his 
first degree in 1821, having shared with a 
talented and manly classmate the highest honors 
of scholarship. In the winter of his sophomore 
year he taught a district school at Wilmington, 
in Middlesex County, Massachusetts. In the 
winter of his junior year he taught at Leomin- 
ster, and of his senior year, at Bolton, in Wor- 
cester County, Massachusetts. After spending 
the usual time in preparatory studies at the 
Cambridge Theological School, he was ordained 
as colleague pastor to tho Rev. John Prince, 
LL. D., over the First Church in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, on the 8th of December, 1824. On 
the 8th of December, 1844, ho resigned the 

f)astoral office, in consequence of a severe and 
ong-continued bronchitis, which prevented the 
use of his voice in public delivery for two or 
three years. He transferred his place from the 
pulpit to a pew, and has continued ever since to 
worship in that church and to reside in Salem. 
On the 24th of March, 1826, he was married to 
Ann Susan, daughter of the Rev. Abiel Holmes, 
D. D., of Cambridge, and sister of Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. 

Although born beyond tho boundaries of the 
United States, his ancestors had evor lived in 
Massachusetts, of which they were among the 
earliest settlers. His grandfather was born in 
Maiden, and lived and died a physician in 
Brookfield. His father wus born and lived in 
the practico of law at that place. He graduated 
at Harvard College in 1763. He was an enter- 
prising and public-spirited citizen, and, in addi- 
tion to his professional business, built tho first 
woollen-mill in the country, and started the man- 
ufacture of 6alt in somo of the seaboard towns. 
He was a Judge of the Supremo Court of New 
Brunswick, at the organization of the judiciary 
of that province, lie died at London in 1808, 
while engaged in public business relating to the 
affairs of the British North American Provinces. 

During the ministry of Mr. Upham in Salem 
he published a considerable variety of discourses 
and tracts, and from early life to the present 
time he has been a frequent contributor to 
periodical works, in literaturo and theology, as 
well as to the newspapers. His discourses at 
the dedication of tho present houso of worship 
of the First Church in Salem, in lt«26, and at the 
completion of its second century in 1829, wero 
the -result of much research, as also was an 
extended treatise, in the form of a discourse, on 
the prophetical argument for Christianity. Ser- 
mons on special occasions, and on topics of 
theological or controversial interest, were printed 
ut different times. In 1828, he published a 
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work belonging to the department of Scriptural I 
interpretation, entitled Letterton the Logon. The 
design of this volume was to show that the true 
meaning of " the Word," in the first chapter of 
the Gospel of John and in the New Testament 
Scriptures generally, is to be found, not in 
Platonizing writings of a later period, but in the 
literature and usages of language of the Jews 
themselves at that time. This work was con- 
sidered a valuable contribution to theological 
literature by learned men of the author's 
denomination. In 1832, ho published a volume 
entitled Lectures on Witchcraft, comprising a 
history of the delusion in Salem in 1692. This 
volume is considered a reliable and standard 
account of that wonder of the early times. In 
18S5, he published in Sparks's American Biogra- 
phy a Ljjt'e of Sir Henry Vane. This work was 
republished by authority of the Board of Educa- 
tion in the School Library of Massachusetts. It 
also substantially reappeared in one of the 
volumes of an English Family Cyclopaedia. 
Pages upon pages are taken without acknow- 
ledgment, and the whole work is vamped up 
with scarcely an attempt to disguise the pla- 
giarism, with the name of an Englishman as its 
author. Mr. Upham delivered the Municipal 
Oration at Salem, on the Fourth of July, 1842. 
In 1846, on the 22d of December, he delivered 
the oration before the New England Pilgrim 
Society, in the city of New York. On the 18th 
of July, 1850, ho delivered, at the request of the 
city government of Salem, a eulogy on President 
Taylor. Ho had delivered, some years before, 
discourses on President Harrison, Timothy 
Pickering, and Rev. John Prince, LL. D. All 
these several discourses were published, at the 
times of their delivery, and several of them re- 
published. In consequence of repeated solicita- 
tions inado to him by gentlemen acting for tho 
Board of Education of Massachusetts, he was 
induced to prepare, especially for school libra- 
ries, a Life of "Washington. In accordance with 1 
suggestions in some of his published letters, 
Washington was allowed to tell his own story, 
in extracts from his own writings. This could 
only be done for some period of his history, but 
so far as his published writings afforded the j 
material it was done, partly in deference to his i 
expressed wishes, and partly because, so far as it 
went, it gave to the work the authority and 
interest of an autobiography, and distinguished 
it from all the biographies of Washington. An 
injunction was obtained against its publication, 
on the ground that it was an encroachment 
upon, and would affect injuriously tho sale of, 
the "Writings of Washington," edited by Jared 
Sparks, in twelve large octavo volumes. Tho 
work accordingly was not issued, and its author 
never beheld it except in parcels as they caino 
to him, from time to time, for correction and 
revision, in proof-sheets. More than ten years 
afterward he was surprised to learn that it was 
having a large circulation in England. By 
whose agency, and in what way, it got there, 
remains a mystery to this day. It purports to 
bo published in London, at the onico of the 
National Illustrated Library, Strand, 227, 1852. 
It is in two volumes, duodecimo, pp. 443, 423. 
Without alteration, by addition or subtraction 



of a word or letter, it is precisely the same as it 
was prepared here. It was evidently put to 
press in England ; whether tho identical stereo- 
type plates cast here were got over there, is not 
known to the party who would seem to have 
some right to be informed in the premises. 

In 1856, Mr. Upham published the Life, 
Exploration*, and Public Service* of John 
Charlet Fremont. From March, 1845, to March, 
1846, he edited the Chrietian Register. From 
Angust, 1851, to August, 1852, he was employed 
in the service of the Board of Education of 
Massachusetts, and visited the schools, addressing 
the people in public assemblies in furtherance of 
that cause, in more than a hundred towns. In 
1852, he was elected Mayor of Salem, and 
during his administration reorganized the police, 
introducing the system upon which it has since 
operated efficiently, and also secured the 
requisite appropriations and arrangements for 
the establishment of a State Normal School in 
that city. He was a member of the House of 
Representatives of Massachusetts in 1849, 1859, 
and 1860. He reported and carried the measures 
that made education a regular department of 
the State Government, with permanent accom- 
modations within the walls of tho State House. 
He was a member of the State Senate in 1850, 
1857, and 1858, and chosen president of that 
body, by unanimous election in each instance, 
tho two last-named years. His efforts in the 
State Legislature were chiefly directed to the 
interests of education in tho district and high 
schools, and the endowment of the colleges, and 
to the improvement of the language of the statute 
law of the commonwealth. He was a member 
of the Massachusetts Constitutional Convention 
in 1853. 

He represented the Sixth District of Massa- 
chusetts in the Thirty-third Congress of the 
United States, from 1«53 to 1855. He was 
chairman of a select committee raised to inves- 
tigate tho affairs and condition of the Smithso- 
nian Institute, and in an elaborate report advo- 
cated the policy of making it the foundation of 
a library, on a scale to which its means aro fully 
adequate, worthy of a nation already acknowl- 
edged as a first-rate power in the world, and 
whose strength and glory aro in tho diffusion of 
universal knowledge among all its people. 

Mr. Uphanrs political life was distinguished 
by the utmost fidelity to those interests of his 
constituents, whether public or private, for which 
they had any claim on his attention. His course, 
moreover, was marked by several important 
services of a more general nature, and some of 
national bearing and utility. 

JOHN ADAMS VINTON 

Was born in Boston, Mass., February 5, 1801. 
His father was a dry-goods merchant of tho 
city, in whose store his son, after acquiring the 
elements of education in a country school, pass- 
ed the early years of bis life. Being of a 
thoughtful turn of mind, ho employed his leisure 
in reading, and became well acquainted with 
history, biography, and geography. Ho wus 
I also seriously impressed with tho obligations of 
religion. On coming of age be formed the res- 
I olution to obtain a college education, and. being 
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assisted with the means of rapport by his family 
and friends, entered Phillips Academy, in Exeter, 
N. H.. in 1828. After fourteen months' special 
preparation, he entered Dartmouth College in 
1824, and graduated with distinction at that in- 
stitution in 1828. After spending three years 
at the Theological Seminary at Andover, he was 
ordained to the work of the ministry in 1882. 
He continued in tho active discharge of his clerical 
duties in Maine, Vermont, and Massachusetts for 
twenty years, when the failure of his health 
compelled him to seek retirement. He is now 
(1865) a resident of South Boston, Mass. 

The publications of Mr. Vinton embrace va- 
rious occasional discourses ; a series of articles 
on "Capital Punishment," in the Vermont 
Chronicle, in 1843; on the "Condition and 
Prospect of the Jews," in the same journal and 
the Portland Christian Mirror, in 1846; and 
eight papers of "Reminiscences in Relation to 
Park Street Church, Boston," contributed to the 
Boston Recorder in 1849. The last scries forms 
a valuable contribution in its personal and criti- 
cal notices to the religious history of the period. 
In 1858, Mr. Vinton published, in an octavo 
volume, the result of extraordinary labor and 
industry, The Vinton Memorial, comprising a 
Genealogy of the Descendants of John Vinton of 
Lynn, 1648; also, Genealogical Sketches of Sev- 
eral Allied Families, interspersed with notices 
of many other Ancient Families, with an Appen- 
dix containing a History of the Braintree Iron 
Works, and other Historical Matter. In 1864 
Mr. Vinton published a similar volume, The Giles 
Memorial, embracing not only three Giles fami- 
lies, bnt numerous other genealogies, including 
the Robinson family, the descendants of the cel- 
ebrated Leyden divine, with much other valuable 
historical matter relating to ancient settlements 
aud Indian warfare. 

Mr. Vinton is at present (1865) engaged upon 
a Memoir of Deborah Sampson, a heroine of the 
American Revolution, which is designed to be a 
satisfactory account of that remarkable woman. 

LORENZO SABINE, 

A New England historical writer, was born at 
Lisbon, New Hampshire, February 28, 1803. 
The story of his life, looking to the valuable 
results of authorship in his writings, in a de- 
partment of literature requiring great diligence 
and much nicety of preparation, is somewhat 
remarkable. It is tho narration of a self-edu- 
cated man, adding another to the memorable 
instances of the distinguished pursuit of knowl- 
edge* under peculiar difficulties. At fifteen 
years of age, on the death of his father, tho 
youth was left in utter poverty, and without 
even the rudiments of knowledge, to make his 
own way through the world as he best could. 
In 1821. after seeking employment in Boston 
until his little stock of money was nearly ex- 
hausted, he went to Eastport, Maine, whero ho 
entered a retail shop at ten dollars a month, 
sleeping in the unfinished attic, filled with old 
barrels, boxes, and other rubbish — an elevation 
which he reached by a ladder. This humble 
mode of life was dignified by a love of literature. 
The shopkeeper's assistant soon obtained a few 
books on credit, and devoted his entire leisure 



to study. His activity then displayed itself in 
his opening a small store on his own account 
while yet a minor, an undertaking which result- 
ed in bankruptcy in less than a year. He then 
engaged with a merchant who owned ships and 
transacted a large business ; kept the books of 
the " Passamaquoddy Bank;" and, by making 
the best of his assets and earnings, settled with 
his creditors. Such, briefly told, is his early 
history. For the fifteen years that followed he 
was a mere frontier trader. From 1837 to 1838 
he served in various capacities as a bank officer. 
Meantime the acquisition of information was his 
paramount object ; and the weariness of business 
was relieved not by amusements, but by his 
books and his pen. His ability and usefulness 
also led to his employment in public affairs. 
Whilo at Eastport he was elected to the Legisla- 
ture of Maine three successive years, and held 
tho office of Deputy Collector of the Customs. 
He returned to Massachusetts in 1849 ; was 
appointed, in 1852, a secret and confidential 
agent of tho Treasury Department of the United 
States, with reference to the operation of the 
Ashburton Treaty as connected with our com- 
merce with the British Colonies ; and was elect- 
ed to the Thirty-second Congress to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the decease of the Hon. 
Benjamin Thompson. He was afterwards ap- 
pointed secretary of the Boston Board of 
Trade. Bowdoin College conferred upon him 
the degree of A. M. in 1846, and Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1848. 

II is published writings are, The Life of Com- 
modore Edward Preble, V. S. N., an 18mo 
volume, in 1847; and the same year his elabo- 
rate work, The American Loyalists, or Biograph- 
ical Sketches of Adherents to the British Crown 
in tht War of the Revolution, Alphabetically 
Arranged, with a Preliminary Historical Essay. 
A new edition of this work, greatly enlarged, 
has appeared in two volumes, 8vo. the present 
year (1865). In the elaborate preface to this 
work, Mr. Sabine presents various conclu- 
sions of his own deduction, drawn from his 
study of the details presented in the lives which 
follow. The work has taken its place as an in- 
dependent and original contribution to the 
American historical library. 

In 1852, Mr. Sabine published Suggestions to 
Young Cashiers on the Duties of their Profes- 
sion, originally a prize essay in the Bankers* 
Magazine. In 1853 appeared his Report on the 
Principal Fisheries of the American Seas, pre- 
pared for the Secretary of the Treasury, an 
octavo of ovor three hundred pages. The same 
year he published an Address before the Mid- 
dlesex County Agricultural Society. In 1855 
appeared his Notes on Duels and Duelling, a 
work of curious biographical, social, and histori- 
cal interest. The material, unhappily too well 
stocked with American examples, is alphabeti- 
cally arranged, and is prefaced by a general his- 
torical essay. 

On the 13th of September, 1859, the hun- 
dredth anniversary of tho death of Mqjor-Gen- 
eral James Wolfe, he delivered an Address before 
the New England Historical and Genealogical So- 
ciety, in the hall of the House of Representatives 
of Massachusetts, which was published the same 
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year, with passages omitted in the delivery, and 
illustrative notes and documents. Tins discourse 
presents a minute examination of the incidents 
preceding and attending the siege of Quebec, 
with an impartial investigation of the part 
bortie by Wolfe in that memorable transaction. 
It is something beside a eulogy of the great 
hero ; it is un important study of an extraordi- 
nary historical epoch. 

Mr. Sabine, in discharge of his official duty, 
has written The Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, and Sev- 
enth Annual Reports of the Government of the 
Boston Board of Trade, and is also the author 
of a number of articles in the North American 
Review and the Christian Examiner. 

FREDERIC KIDDER. 

Frederic Kidder was born April 10, 1804, in 
the town of New Ipswich, New Hampshire, on 
the borders of Massachusetts, and fifty miles 
from Boston, where his grandfather was, till the 
Revolution, a prominent citizen, having pur- 
chased, about 1745, a large part of the township. 
His father, Isaiah Kidder, a man of enterprise 
and note, was, as early as 1805, interested in the 
first cotton manufacturing in that State, and had, 
at great expense, commenced the manufacture 
of goods not before produced in this country. 
His early death, and the change of national 
policy caused by the peace of 1815, which swept 
away the property of our infant manufacturers, 
left his family with small resources, dependent 
for their education and support upon his widow, 
a woman of much energy. Frederic, who had 
early shown a decided taste for books, hud been 
kept at an academy in his native town, and was 
intended for college ; but the change of affairs 
on the death of his father caused him to look 
around him for some employment that would 
sooner prove remunerative. Accordingly, at 
the age of seventeen, he went into a store iu 
Boston, and, after remaining there a few years, 
removed to the South, and engaged in mercan- 
tile business. Here ho remained about ten 
years, for the most of the time in business with 
his brother. He then returned to Boston, where 
he established himself in the Southern commis- 
sion business. He was married in 1841. 

He has devoted much of his leisure to the read- 
ing and investigation of American history. In 
1849, he became a member of the N. F. Historical 
and Genealogical Society, to the prosperity of 
which ho has devoted much time and considerable 
money. As early as 1885, he had made researches 
relative to the history of his native town; and 
from 1841» to 1851, ho devoted most of his time to 
the collection of materials for a volume on the 
subject, and in preparing them for the press. In 
the latter part of the work he had tho assistance 
of an old school-fellow,who had some experience 
as an author, though in a different line. The 
book was brought out in an elegant style. Mr. 
Kidder was one of the first, if not the first, to 
introduce illustrative engravings into an Ameri- 
can town history. The work was a decided 
success. Although New Ipswich was not a very 
old town, and therefore did not possess the anti- 
quarian interest which some places do, the his- 
tory proved quite interesting; it showed the 



rise and progress of a New England town for 
the first century of its existence. 

Mr. Kidder has contributed valuable histori- 
cal articles to the Historical and Genealogical 
Register and to other periodicals. He has 
given much time to tho history of the New Eng- 
land Indians, particularly to their language and 
religion. He has published a brief history of 
the Abanaki Indians, and has prepared for his 
own use several vocabularies. He has now in 
preparation three books, two of which will 
probably soon be put to press, namely, The Ex- 
peditions of Captain John Lovewell and the In- 
dian Ware of 1725; The Journal, Letters, Ac, 
of Colonel John Allan, of the Revolutionary 
Army in Maine and New Brunswick. Tho 
third is a work on the early history of North 
Carolina, to which he has formerly devoted 
much time. 

WILLIAM BLAKE TRASK 

Was born at Commercial Point, in Dorchester, 
Mass., November 25, 1812. He is of the seventh 
generation in descent from Captain William 
! Trask, who came probably from Somersetshire, 
England, and who settled in Salem, Mass., prior 
[ to the arrival of Endicott, in 1628. He was a 
deputy to the General Court, was an intimate 
friend of Governor Endicott, and was com- 
mander of a company in the Pequod wars. On 
the maternal side he is descended from Robert 
i Pierce, one of the early settlers of Dorchester. 

After receiving a good common-school ednca- 
I tion, he was apprenticed, at the age of sixteen, to 
the cabinet-making business, in his native town. 
In 1835, at the age of twenty-two, he went to 
Lock port, New York, where he remained a 
short time working at his trade, proceeding 
thence to Johnston, Pennsylvania, where he 
continued about nine months, thence to Phila- 
delphia, where he tarried nearly a year, and re- 
turning to his home at Dorchester in the spring 
of 1837. He was for three years, until 1845, a 
i member of tho school committee in Dorchester, 
| aud assistant assessor in 1850. He was obliged 
i to quit his occupation on account of ill health, 
I when his attention was drawn to historical and 
antiquarian pursuits, a taste for which he in- 
herited from his maternal grandfather, John 
Pierce, father of the late Rev. John Pierce, D. D. f 
of Brookline. He assisted S. G. Drake, the his- 
torian, in collecting material, in the shape of 
notes, for his valuuble history of Boston, by 
r making copies of the ancient town records of 
[ Boston, fac-similes of autographs, «fec, copying 
some of the records almo>t entire. Ho assisted 
i General W. H. Sumner in the preparation of his 
I History of East Boston. He prepared many 
articles for the New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register, copying for it many en- 
tire documents from the Massachusetts archives, 
| and making for it indices of names from 1851 to 
I 1805 inclusive, fifteen volumes, besides several of 
the general indices. He furnished to the work 
more than one thousand pages of matter, com- 
mencing in 1848. in the form of abstracts of wills, 
! biographies, copies of old letters, burial-ground 
inscriptions, genealogies, copies of old records,* 
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Ac., &c. Tie has edited parts of volumes of the 
Register from 1652, and for the year 1865 was 
sole editor. 

When the History of Dorchester^ published in 
1859, was in progress, he wholly prepared, with 
much labor, for that work, chapters xxii. and 
xxiii., on the public schools and teachers of that 
town, making one hundred and thirty-seven 
pages octavo, or more than one-fifth of the book. 
He is the author of a Memoir of Andrew II. 
Ward (1863), and editor of The Journal of 
Joseph Ware (1852), and Bay I Us' $ Remarks on 
General Cobb (1864) — three pamphlets origin- 
ally published in the Register. He has assisted 
many gentlemen in the preparation of their 
genealogies. 

He has been a member of the Historical Genea- 
logical Society since 1851, has been librarian of 
the society, and has served on the publishing 
committee. Since the withdrawal of Dr. Joseph 
Palmer, at the close of 1861. he has been the 
historiographer. 

ASHBEL WOODWARD. 

Ashoe* Woodward, M. D., was born at Welling- 
ton, Connecticut, Juno 26, 1804. He graduated at 
the medical department of Bowdoin College, in 
1 82 !*, and received the honorary degree of M.D. 
from Yale College in 1855. He has been presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Medical Society, and 
was surgeon of one of the Connecticut regi- 
ments in the late war for the Union. He has 
contributed numerous articles to the New Eng- 
land Historical and Genealogical Register, among 
them a " Memoir of Colonel Thomas Knowlton." 
1861, and a sketch of the Fillmore family, 1857. 
He has also been a contributor to the American 
Journal of Medical Sciences, Philadelphia; Me- 
dical Examiner, Chicago; New York Observer, 
drc. His publications in separate form are: 
Vindication of General Putnam, printed at 
Norwich, 1841 ; Historical Account of the Con- 
necticut Medical Society, nn address ( Hartford, 
1859, 8/o); Medical Ethics, an address (Hart- 
ford, 1860, 8vo); History of the Early Physi- 
cians of Norwich, Ct. (Norwich, 1859, 8vo); 
Life, an address (Hartford, 1861, 8vo) ; Life of 
General Nathaniel Lyon, several editions (Hart- 
ford, 1862, 12mo); Vindication of Army Sur- 
geons (Hartford, 1863, 8vo). 

IIENRY A. BOARDM AX. 

The Rev. Dr. Board man was born in 1808, at 
Troy, New York, lit; was educated at Yale 
College — a graduate of the class of 1829. Ap- 
plying himself to theology, he was ordained, 
and in 1833 became pastor of the Tenth Presby- 
terian Church in Philadelphia, lie has held 
that position from that day to the present timo 
(1861). 

His published writings are chiefly of a theo- 
logical character, and mostly on the practical 
applications of Christianity to life. In 1839 he 
published a treatise, The Scriptural Doctrine 
of Original Sin. In 1841 appeared his Letters 
to Bishop Doane on the Oxford Tracts, followed 
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in 1844 by The Prelatical Doctrine of the Apos- 
tolical Succession Examined. 

The first of the series of works by which Dr. 
Boardman is popularly known appeared in 
1851, entitled, The Bible in the Family. It in- 
cluded a previous pamphlet of the author, in 
which a somewhat novel subject was handled 
with ability, a sermon first published two years 
before, bearing the title, The Importance of Re- 
ligion to the Legal Profession, a Sermon before 
the Philadelphia Bar. vith some Remsirls on the 
Character of the late Charles Chauncey, Esq. 
Following the volume just mentioned, came, in 
1853, The Bible in the Counting House; A 
Course of Lectures to Merchants. Both theso 
works have been republished in England and 
Scotland, the latter with an extended and ap- 
preciative introduction by the present Bishop 
of Ripon, Dr. Bickersteth. A Pastor's Counsels 
and The Great Question are other works of the 
author, urging the claims of personal religion. 

On one or two occasions, Dr. Boardman has 
entered the field of politics. In 1850, when tho 
compromise agitation was deeply affecting tho 
country, he delivered a Thanksgiving Day dis- 
course in Philadelphia, on The American Union. 
I It was published, and passed through several 
' editions. It enjoined the full performance of 
all constitutional obligations, and deprecated, 
with earnest eloquence, the threatened dangers 
of disunion. The eulogy of the Union, and its 
claim upon the affections of all good citizens, 
has been shown by subsequent events not to 
have overstated the emotions deeply cherish - 
i ed in the depths of every true American heart. 
'» Dr. Boardman, in 1852, published a pamphlet 
entitled, Kossuth or Washington f An Enquiry 
i into the New Doctrine of Interrention, in which 
| he took the conservative ground in reference to 
I our foreign policy set forth by tho father of his 
! country in his Farewell Adtlress. A Discourse 
on the Low Value set upon Human, Life in the 
United States, published in 1853, may bo singled 
i out from a number of tho author's occasional 
i productions by its candid treatment of an im- 
| portant, though neglected social trait. On the 
1 death of Webster, Dr. Boardman delivered a 
euloginm on the great statesman, of whose prin- 
ciples he is an ardent admirer. 

NATHAN COVINGTON BROOKS 

* Was born in Cecil County, Maryland, August 
12, 1809. He was educated at St. John's Col- 
lege, Annapolis, and became early jmgaged as a 
l teacher, pursuing the calling in tho conduc t of 
I various schools. In 1H39, he was chosen prin- 
j cipal of the Baltimore High School, and in 1848 
organized the Baltimore Female College, char- 
tered by the Legislature of Maryland, of which 
he is now (18U5) the president. Mr. Brooks's 
publications have, for the most part, prown out 
of his experience of the wants of his pupils. 
They embrace nn elementary series designed to 
facilitate the study of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages by youthful students, including a cotir.se 
of First Lessons in both languages, and several 
editions of classic authors. Among these is an 
original adaptation of the style of an old school 
favorite, the Viri Ronut, to American historv. 
in a volume entitled, Vita Virorum Illukriiun 
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America, a Columbo ad JacJrsonum. More than 
fifty worthies, chiefly of the period of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, are celebrated in this book, 
which is abundantly illustrated with wood cuts, 
portraits, medals, &c. Mr. Brooks's Selections 
from Ovid's Metamorphose* and his edition of Ca- 
*ar'a Commentaries are also presented, with va- 
rious pictorial aids of maps, plans of battles, and 
other devices calculated to arrest the attention 
and assist the yonthful pnpil. 

Besides this classical series, Mr. Brooks has 
published a popular History of the Mexican 
War, and various contributions in prose and 
verse to periodicals. 

WILLIAM B. BARTLET. 

The Rev. W. S. Bartlet, a clergyman of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, was born in 1809, 
at Newburyport, Mass. He was educated for 
the ministry at the General Theological Semina- 
ry in New York, graduating at that institution 
in 1889. He is at present (1865) rector of St. 
Luke's Church, Chelsea, Mass., having been 
formerly rector of Immanuel Church, Little 
Falls, N. Y„ and of St. Andrew's Church, Prov- 
idence, R. I. 

In 1858, Mr. Bartlet published an octavo vol- 
ume, entitled, The frontier Missionary, a Me- 
moir of the Life of the Rev. Jacob Bailey, A. 
M., Missionary at Potenalborongh, Maine, 
Corntcallis and Annapolis, jV. S., with Illustra- 
tions, Notes, and an Appendix. This work is of 
rare historical and antiquarian value, being large- 
ly composed of the diaries of Mr. Bailey, who 
was born in Massachusetts, in 1731; became a 
clergyman of the Church of England, was cm- 
ployed by the Society for Propagating the Gos- 
pel in Foreign Parts as a missionary in Maine, 
whence he was driven by the war of the Revo- 
lution, and took refuge as a royalist in Nova 
Scotia, where he discharged the duties of his pro- 
fession till his death, in 1808, at the ago of sev- 
enty-six. 

Mr. Bailey was a man of much force and hu- 
mor of character, and both these traits are im- 
pressed upon his diaries, which preserve, with 
some causticity, many picturesque and interest- 
ing incidents of his times. The original bio- 
graphical and historical portion of the work by 
Mr. Bartlet, is written with ability and most 
praiseworthy industry in the collection of many 
facts, relating not only to Mr. Bailey, but to 
other contemporary loyalists, and of great value 
to a fair appreciation of the period before and 
during the Revolution. Few more valuable con- 
tributions of the kind have been made to Amer- 
ican history. 

In March, 1863, Mr. Bartlet contributed an 
article on 44 Vocal Culture " to the Kational 
Quarterly Review — a subject to which he has 
given much attention. In 1864, he delivered an 
oration before the citizens of Lowell, Mass., on 
occasion of the tercentenary celebration of 
the birth of Shakspeare. This oration has been 
published, with an account of the other proceed- 
ings of the day. It is an impartial and thought- 
ful exhibition of the genius of Shakspeare in its' 
prominent traits, enforced from the resources of 
a cultivated mind, and bearing unmistakable 
marks of original study. 



Mr. Bartlet has also contributed historical pa* 
pen to various publications, and is a member of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, and of va- 
rious other leading institutions of the kind. 

OEOKOE II. CLARK. 

Mr. Clark is the author of a collection of poems, 
sentimental and humorous, oftener inclining to 
the latter, the product of many sprightly and 
serious occasions, which he has brought together 
in a sumptuously-printed volume, bearing the pe- 
culiar title, Under- Tow of a Trade- Wind Surf. A 
native of Massachusetts, born at Northampton, in 
1809, he has for a long time been a resident of 
Hartford, Connecticut, pursuing there the busi- 
ness of an iron merchant, and, as the occasion 
inspired, writing poems for the magazines and 
newspapers. Like a genuino Now Englander, 
he has a love of fun in his composition which 
frequently gets into his verses. Many of them, 
written anonymously, have been favorites with 
the public where the author's name is un- 
known. They are on many themes of the 
lighter humors and vanities of man, and their 
mirth is gay and innocent. Besides the volume 
first mentioned, Mr. Clark has published two 
poems of about a thousand lines each, entitled 
"Now and Then" and "The News," both of 
which have long been out of print. 

JAMES FREEMAH CLARKE. 

The Rev. Dr. Clarke was bora at Boston, Mass., 
April 4, 1810. He was educated at the Bos- 
ton Latin School and at Harvard College, where 
he graduated in 1829, with a class eminent for 
the subsequent distinction of its members, in- 
cluding in the list the poet and novelist, Dr. 
Holmes, Benjamin Pierce, the eminent mathe- 
matician, Benjamin R. Curtis, Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, George T. 
Bigelow, Chief-Justice of the Supremo Court of 
Massachusetts. Mr. Clarke studied for the min- 
istry at the Cambridge Divinity School, and has 
been settled as a Unitarian clergyman in Louis- 
ville, Ky., Meadville, Pa., and Boston, Mass. 
The Church of the Disciplos, in Boston, of 
which he is the minister, held a memorial 
meeting on the fiftieth birthday of of their pas- 
tor, at which poems wero read by Oliver Wen- 
I dell Holmes and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and 
speeches were made by Governor John A. An- 
drew and other members of this society. 

" Mr. Clarke's career as a preacher and 
writer," says the author of the biographical 
sketch in Appletou's Cyclopedia, "has recon- 
ciled within itself some features supposed to be 
at variance, as transcendentalism in philosophy, 
supernaturalism in religion, and earnest devotion 
to practical reforms in real life. He believes 
heartily in the Church, and his labors have been 
much devoted to the improvement of the forma 
of worship and fellowship. * * * The wor- 
ship of the Church of the Disciples combines 
the features of responses on the part of the 
congregation, as in the English Church, the 
extempore prayer of the Congregationalists, and 
the silent prayer of the Friends. In faith Mr. 
I Clarke inclines to the Evangelical party, so 
1 called, in the Unitarian denomination." Dr. 
Clarke's writings are numerous in theology, his- 
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tory, criticism, and general literature. From 
April, 1836, to May, 1839, he edited The Wett- 
er* Messenger, a monthly journal of religion, 
morals, and literature, published at Louisville, 
Ky., contributing many of its articles. In 1841 
be translated from the German of De Wette, 
Theodore, or the Skeptic's Conversion, published 
in George Ripley's "Specimens of Foreign Lit- 
erature." He has also translated from the Ger- 
man Hase's L\fe of Jesus, published in Boston 
in 1860. In 1848 he published in an octavo vol- 
ume, in New York, a History of the Campaign 
of 1812, and Surrender of the Pott of Detroit. 
In 1852 he was associated with the Rev. W. H. 
Channing and R. W. Emerson in the preparation 
of the Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli, 
each author contributing an independent portion 
of the work. He has also written various 
devotional works : A Service Boot for the U$e 
of the Church of the Disciples ; Book of Worship 
for the Congregation and Home ; The Christian 
Doctrine of the Forgiveness of Sins ; the Chris- 
tian Doctrine of Prayer, besides numerous ser- 
mons and discourses published at different 
times, and many articles in the Christian Exam- 
iner, the Dial, North American Beview, Ac, on 
literary and theological topics. In 1846 'he 
delivered a poem before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society of Harvard University, and has con- 
tributed poems to various periodicals. In 1864 
he delivered a discourse in Boston at a tercen- 
tenary celebration of the birth of Shakspeare. 

ELI AS NASON. 

The Rev. Elias Nason was born at Wrentham, 
Mass., April 21, 1811. His parents removing 
shortly after to Hopkinton, the years of his boy- 
hood were passed in that romantic town, and 
several of them at the celebrated 44 Frankland 
Place," the history of which ho has lately writ- 
ten. Many of his early days were spent in 
braiding straw, in hunting, in fishing, in setting 
traps for rabbits, quails, and partridges, and in 
studying Perry's Spelling Book, Adams's Arith- 
metic, and Morse's Geography, at tho common 
schools, then kept by Mellen Chamberlain, Dan- 
iel Eames, Abynh Ellis, and others. His taste 
for reading was developed early; his scanty 
means were carefully invested in such books as 
be could find for sale in the village store where 
his parents traded. By good fortune, Thomson's 
Seasons, Addison's Spectator, Goldsmith's Vicar 
of Wakefield, and the Life of Dr. Franklin early 
fell into his hands. They were read and re-read 
with avidity ; and, afterward, Scott's Lady of 
the Lake and Marmion ; the poems of Burns 
and Dryden's Virgil gave him irrepressible de- 
light. Indeed, ere the age of twelve had been 
reached, these and many other of the English 
classics had been obtained and read beneath the 
elm and chestnut trees of Magunco, on the 
southern slope of which the Frankland House 
stood. He also found a stock of well-selected 
books at the house of Mr. Daniel Holbrook, a 
relative, in Wrentham, where he spent many 
hours in reading and listening to stories of the 
Revolution, in which the father of the family 
bad borne a part. Two of tho sons, Dr. John 
E. and Silas P. Holbrook, were intense lovers of 
nature, and, through their influence, Mr. Nason's 



mind was early turned to the study of natural 

history. 

At the age of fifteen be began to learn tho 
trade of paper-making, with Daniel Bigelow & 
Co., of Framingham, and, while engaged in this 
employment, continued to read the English 
poets and historians, and in part prepared him- 
self for college. Ho also learned tho art of* 
music from the fragmentary music-books whioh 
were gathered from the paper-rags, and from 
which he copied carefully the notes of every 
song he found into a book prepared especially 
for the purpose. His final preparation for col- 
lege was made under the Rev. Mr. Colton, of 
Amherst, Mass., from whose kind instruction he 
entered Brown University, then under the fos- 
tering care of Dr. Wayland, in 1831. His room- 
mate in college was Leonard Bliss, author of 

: the History of Rehoboth, who was shot inhu- 
manly in Louisville. Kentucky, some years after- 
ward. Mr. Nason's favorite study in his college 
course was Greek, in which he always had the 
mark of "excellent;" and he also acquired, 
while at the University, a knowledge of the 
French and the Italian. On graduating, he 
taught an academy, for a season, at Lancaster, 
Mass., and at that period spent nix or seven 
hours each day in the study of music and the 
modern languages. 

In February, 1836, he visited Charleston,. 
S. C, and, after spending some time in that then 
delightful city, enjoying the society of his rela- 
tive. Dr. John E. Holbrook, distinguished as a 
naturalist, he engaged in the study of the South- 

j ern flora, and gave lectures before many South- 
ern audiences on this subject. The next year 
he had the charge of the Georgia Courier, a 
daily paper published in Augusta; and, after 
this, served for three successive years as princi- 
pal of the academy at Waynesboro, Georgia. 
Here he studied Hebrew, continued his botanic 
rambles, and, in one winter, as books were 
scarce in that locality, read entirely through, 
article by article, the original edition of the cel- 
ebrated French Encyclopaedia, by Diderot and 
his friends. 

On returning North, in 1840, Mr. Nason went 
to reside at Nowburyport, Mass., where he was 
engaged in teaching the Latin, high, and other 
schools until the close of 1849. During this 
period he acquired a knowledge of the German, 
Spanish, and Syriac languages, edited for a while 
the Watchtower, lectured before many lyceums, 
and wrote many articles for the magazines. He 
also studied theology, and was licensed as a 
preacher in tho summer of 1849. In 1850 he 
was invited to the mastership of the high 
school in Milford. and, in 1852, to the pastor- 
ate of the church at Natick, Mass., both of 
which he accepted. In 1858 ho was called to 
the Mystic Church, in Medford, a* church that 
receives its name, not from its doctrines, but 
from the river that flows through the town. In 
1861 he was installed pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church in Exeter, N. H. He be- 
longs to tho Orthodox Congregationalist denom- 
ination. 

Mr. Nason's own publications are : Songs for 
the School Room (1842) ; Chrestomathie /V«;i- 
caise (1849) ; Memoir of Bet, N, Howe, of Mop- 
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kinton (1851); Thou Shalt not Steal (1852); i 
Strength and Beauty of the Sanctuary, a Dedi- 
cation Sermon (1854); Congregational Hymn 
Booh (1857) ; Congregational Turn Book (1858) ; 
Congregational Hymn and Tune Book (1859); 
Our Obligations to Defend Our Country (1861); 
Sermon on the War (1861); Songs for Social 
and Public Worship (1862); Eulogy on Edward 
Everett (1865); Fountains of Sahation (1865); 
Eulogy on Abraham Lincoln (1 865) ; Sir Charles 
Henry Frankland, Baronet ; or, Boston in the 
Colonial Times (Munsell, Albany, 1865). 

The style of Mr. Nason is marked by its im- 
passioned fervor. A genuine lover of literature, 
he has cultivated his imagination by the study 
of the best authors. His writings show the 
man of reading and reflection. The Eulogy on 
Everett, recently delivered before the New 
England Historical Genealogical Society, is one of 
the most eloquent tributes paid to the character 
and labors of the departed scholar, orator, and 
statesman. The Eulogy on President Lincoln, 
delivered before tho same society, is equally 
marked by its earnest patriotism and nice appre- 
ciation of individual character. The Memoir of 
Nathanael Howe, noticed on another page, is 
a felicitous specimen of antiquarian local biogra- 
phy. The Memoir of Frankland, also of this 
class, is a volume of unusual interest, not only 
in its graphic style, but tho historical and roman- 
tic incidents which it records. Mr. Nason, we 
understand, is preparing for the press a life of j 
Mrs. Susannah Rowson, which cannot fail to be 
a valuable addition to the social and literary his- 
tory of tho country. 

DANIEL COLLINS COLES WO RTHT. 

Mr. Colesworthy is a descendant of an ancient 
family of Boston, having among his immediate 
ancestors one of the celebrated " Boston Tea- 
Party." He was born in Portland, Maine, July 
14, 1810. He established the Portland Tribune, 
a weekly paper devoted to literature, biography, 
history, &c, in that city, in 1841, and continued 
to edit and publish it for four years. He left 
Portland in 1850, and established himself in 
Cornhill, Boston, in the bookselling business, 
which he has since pursued. He is the author 
of several volumes. His writings in prose and 
verse are adapted to tho people, and are gene- 
rally on topics of familiar domestic interest. 
His tales, of which he has composed many, illus- 
trate the moralities of common life somewhat in 
the school of Franklin ; while his poems, written 
with ease and simplicity, embrace the ever-en- 
during themes of the affections. Tho titles of 
Mr. Colesworthy's writings are: Common Inci- 
dents, My Teacher (1833) ; Sabbath- School 
Hymns (1833) ; Address to the People of Color 
(1835) ; Advice to an Apprentice (183C); Open- 
ing Buds (1830); Touch at the Times, Happy 
Deaths (1840) ; Chronicles of Casco Bay (1850) ; 
The Old Bureau, and other Talcs (1861); A 
Group of Children, and other Poems (1865). 

HENRY JAMES. 

Henry James was born at Albany, N. T., 
June 3, 1811. His education was interrupted 
by an accident in his boyhood, resulting in the 
amputation of a leg. He graduated at Union 



College, Schenectady, and passed two or three 
years in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, 
N. J. He never, we are told by a writer well 
acquainted with Mr. James's literary productions, 
"applied for a license to preach, because of a 
conviction that the gospel which, as a minister 
of any of tho regular churches, he would be 
bound to set forth, was not in accordance with 
apostolic standards. During a tour in Europe, 
ho became interested in the viows of Robert 
Sandeman, of whose Letters on Theron and 
Aspasia he prepared an edition, with an original 
preface (New York, 1839). In 1840 he pub- 
lished a pamphlet, entitled Remarks on th* 
Apostolic Gospel, in which ho maintained tho 
absolute divinity of Jesus Christ, while denying 
the doctrine of the Trinity. On another visit to 
Europe, in 1843. he became acquainted with the 
works of Swcdenborg, which have ever since 
exercised a great influence upon his opinions and 
writings. In 1846 he published What is the 
State f a lecture delivered in Albany; and in 
1847, A Letter to a Sicedenborgian, in which, 
while asserting the doctrine of Swedenborg, ho 
argued against the ecclesiastical organization of 
the New Jerusalem Church. In the winter of 
1849-50, he delivered in New York a course of 
lectures which were collected into a volume, 
under the title of Moralism and Christianity 
(1852). and excited much attention. Tho lead- 
ing idea of this volume is the distinction between 
the moral and the religions life of man ; the 
former being, according to the author, mere obe- 
dience to the law of human society, while tho 
latter is the product of divine love and light 
flowing into the soul; consequently the one is 
outward, formal, and temporary, while tho other 
is inward, spontaneous, and permanent. A 
second course of lectures, delivered in 1851-2, 
setting forth tho same general views, was pub- 
lished, together with several articles written for 
magazines and reviews, in a volume entitled 
Lectures and Miscellanies, in 1852. This was 
followed by The Church of Christ not an Ecclcsi- 
asticism (1854) ; The Nature of Eril (1855) ; and 
Christianity the Logic of Creation (London and 
New York, 1857). In all these works Mr. 
James advocates, with exceeding beauty of style 
and fervor of argument, a body of religious, 
philosophical, and social doctrine, which in its 
theological affinities is most related to Sweden- 
borg, and whoso humanitary tendencies accord 
with the teachings of the modern socialists. Mr. 
James is, however, rather a theologian than a 
metaphysician; the absoluteness of the Divine 
Being and the Divine Humanity of the Saviour 
forming the starting point of all his specula- 
tions."* 

WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

Wendell Phillips was born in Boston, Mass., 
November 29, 1811. His father, John Phillips, 
was mayor of the city. Wendell was educated 
at Harvard College, graduating in 1831, where 
he pursued his studies at the Cambridge law 
school, and, at the conclusion of his course of 
study in 1838, was admitted to the Suffolk bar. 
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In 1835 he became a prominent member of the 
rising Abolition party, and from that time has 
devoted himself earnestly to the cause. A col- 
lection of his writings, entitled Speeches, Lecture*, 
and Letter* by Wendell Phillip*, was published 
at Boston in 1863. The volume is exclusively 
occupied with the author's discussion on various 
occasions of prominent questions relating to the 
subject of slavery and the aggressions of the 
slave power. During the progress of the war 
for the suppression of the great rebellion of 
1861, Mr. Phillips delivered numerous ora- 
tions, and, though occupying an ultra position 
on many points, with great popular influence. 
As a rhetorician, he possesses high merits. His 
style is polished and pointed ; the matter of his 
discourses learned and philosophical, frequently 
enlivened by wit and sarcasm ; his delivery calm, 
melodious, and effective. As a lecturer on mis- 
cellaneous subjects, Mr. Phillips also enjoys a 
high reputation. 

FREDERIC WEST HOLLAND. 

The Rev. Frederio West Holland was born June 
22, 1811, on Fort Hill, Boston, Mass. He grad- 
uated in 1831, at Harvard College, in the same 
class with Wendell Phillips and John Lothrop I 
Motley. After pursuing divinity studies under 
Drs. Palfrey and the two Wares (Henry and 
Henry, Jr.,) at the Divinity School, Cambridge, I 
where he graduated in 1834, he devoted himself | 
to missionary labor, chiefly at the West, and at 
first gratuitous. From Rochester, N. Y., he was 
called to the secretaryship of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, which he held for two years 
and a half. He then, in 1850, sought refresh- 
ment from overwork in foreign travel, visiting 
Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, and Greece, as well as 
the continent of Europe and England. On his 
return, he published a little book for children on 
Palestine, and a long series of descriptive letters 
in Gleason's Pictorial. He also lectured exten- 
sively, on tho Holy Land, the Nile Territory, and 
the Turkish question, in New England and New 
York— destitute of means of his own, minister- 
ing all the while without interruption to socie- 
ties which could not bear the burden of support- 
ing a minister. Ho has been the means of call- 
ing ten religious societies into lifo. He has offi- 
ciated besides, for several years, to criminals, 
and at every favorable opportunity to benevo- 
lent institutions. Though his life has been large- 
ly active and out of doors, he has written much. 
He has furnished articles to Putnam's Magazine, 
to the Monthly Miscellany, to the Continental 
Monthly, and to the Christian Examiner. 

He is an active member and a director of tho 
New England Historical and Genealogical Socie- 
ty, and has read several valuable papers at its 
meetings. His remarks at tho Shakspearo Ter- 
centenary and his Eulogy of Everett have been 
published by the society. He is also a member 
of the American Oriental Society. 

HENRY BARNARD. 

Henry Barnard, a gentleman most honorably 
associated by his devoted labors with the great 
cause of American education, is a nativo of Con- 
necticut. Ho was boru at Hartford, January | 
Vol Iir.— 7 
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14, 181 1, of a family which had lived on tho spot 
from the first settlement of the colony. His 
father was a wealthy farmer, who gave to his 
son every advantage of education. Beginning 
with the usual New England preliminary train- 
ing of the common school, he advanced through 
the higher course of an academy at Monson, 
Massachusetts, and the Hopkins Grammar 
School, in Hartford, to Yale College, which he 
entered at the age of fifteen, in 1826. His col- 
lege career of four years was marked by his dil- 
igence and success in classical studies, with a 
greater devotion to English literature than gen- 
erally enters into the subgraduate course. He 
especially availed himself, also, of the opportu- 
nities of intellectual intercourse with his fellow- ' 
pupils, and of the prompt use of his faculties 
offered by the discussions and the exercises of 
the college literary societies. 

Leaving college with honor, in 1830, Mr. Bar- 
nard devoted five years to a systematic course 
of reading and preparation for the law, joining 
to the usual preliminary study of the profession 
a diligent reading of the best English authors, 
including tho works of Bacon, Gibbon, Warbur- 
ton, Burke, Barrow, Taylor, and other great 
masters of thought and expression. Following, 
too, as we aro told, the advice of President Day 
of Yale, he kept up and improved his acquaint- 
ance with tho classics, by reading every day 
something of nomer, Virgil, or Cicero. His 
mental habits as a scholar were also strengthen- 
ed by taking charge for a time of a school in 
Willsboro, Pennsylvania. 

In 1835, having pursued his special legal stud- 
ies in the office of tho Hon. W illis Hall, after- 
ward Attorney-General of tho State of New 
York, and of Mr. William H. Hungerford, of 
Hartford, he was admitted as attorney and 
counsellor at law in Connecticut. Before en- 
tering on the practice of his profession, he was 
enabled, by the liberality of his father, to visit 
Europe, having previously travelled with the 
earnestness of a diligent observer through tho 
Western and Southern portions of the United 
States. For the purpose of a more intimate 
knowledge of life and nature abroad, he mado 
extensive journeys on foot in England, Scotland, 
and Switzerland. Ho also made tho acquaint- 
ance of some of the mo9t eminent literary per- 
sonages of Great Britain. Thus fortified by in- 
telligent travel, he returned, after an absence of 
eighteen months, to the United States, with in- 
creased power, and a confirmed resolution to 
make his life useful to his countrymen. 

In 1837, he was elected to represent Hartford 
in the Legislature of tho State, and served in 
that body for three years, devoting himself to 
measures relating to the social, intellectual, and 
moral welfaro of tho people. Various hnmani- 
tary objects enlisted his attention, as the educa- 
tion of the deaf and dumb, the care of the poor 
and insane, public libraries, &c. ; but he was es- 
pecially engaged in originating and securing the 
passage of an 44 Act to Provide for the Better 
Supervision of Common Schools." A board of 
commissioners was created by this act, of which 
Mr. Barnard was made the secretary. The du- 
ties of this office were of the most responsible 
character, and, in fuct, threw upon the secretary 
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the gnidanco and working of the whole system, i 
It became his duty to ascertain, either by com- 
munication or by personal inspection, the actual 
condition of the schools; to address at least ono 
meeting of parents, teachers, and school officers 
in each county ; to edit and superintend the pub- 
lication of a journal devoted to education, and 
to present to the board and the Legislature are- 
port of his vorious observations, with sugges- 
tions as to the management of the great interests 
fntrnsted to hiin. 

His first annual report was presented in 1880, 
exhibiting a vast array of facts, the result of a 
diligent and intelligent performance of these 
various duties. It called forth the admiration of 
the late Chancellor Kent, who pronounced it, in 
his Commentaries on American Law, " A bold 
and startling document, founded on the most 
painstaking and criticul inquiry, and containing 
a minute, occurate, comprehensive, and instruct- 
ive exhibition of the practical condition and op- 
eration of the common-school system of educa- 
tion."* Four reports of this character covered 
the period of Mr. Karnard's secretaryship, when 
the board was abolished by some untoward po- 
litical action, in 1842. During this period, Mr. 
Barnard also issued four volumes of the Connec- 
ticut Common School Journal. The compensa- 
tion allowed by the State for these services, 
nearly four thousand dollars, was generously ex- 
pended by the secretary in promoting the work 
of education. 
s Mr. Barnard next made a tour throughout the 
country, collecting material for a History of 
Public Schools and the Means of Popular Educa- 
tion in the United States, from the preparation 
of which ho was withdrawn to the work of set- 
ting on foot a comprehensive system of school 
education in Rhode Island. He was instrument- 
al in introducing a bill providing for the appoint- 
ment of an agent or commissioner to examine 
into and further this work of instruction in the 
State ; and, on the act being passed, became 
such commissioner. Ho performed these new 
duties from 1843 to 1849, creating a system of 
organization, exact in detail, thorough and effi- 
cient in all its regulations. . His published writ- 
ings during this time include A Report on the 
Public School* of Rhode Island (1845); Docu- 
ments Relating to the Public Schools of Rhode 
Island (1848) ; Documentary History of the Pub- 
lic Schools of Providence, from 1800 to 1849, and 
Journal of the Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction, 8 vols. (1846-49). At the close of 
his services, which he was compelled to relin- 
quish from ill health, Mr. Barnard received the 
unanimous thanks of the Ben a to and House of 
Representatives of the State for u the able, faith- 
ful, and judicious manner in which he had, for 
five years, fulfilled his duties as Commissioner of 
Public Schools." 

Returning now to his homo in Connecticut, and 
the cnioyment of the mansion which he had in- 
herited from his father, he resisted vnrions ofTers 
of professorships and other responsible situations 
connected with education, to advance this good 
work in his own State. In 1849, ho saw his fa- 
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vorite project successful, of the establishment of 
a State Normal School, and he was placed at the 
head of it, in its general conduct, with the duties 
added to this office of principal, of Superintend- 
ent of Common Schools. On the 4th of June, 
1851, he delivered the dedicatory address on 
the completion of the bnilding provided by the 
citizens of New Britain for the accommodation 
of the State Normal School. 

In 1852, he published a Discourse in Com- 
memoration of the Life, Character, and Service* 
of the Ren. Thomas //. Gallaudet, delivered at 
the request of the citizens of Hartford, with an ap- 
pendix, embracing a " History of Deaf- Mu to In- 
struction and Institutions in Europe nnd tho 
United States, and particularly of the American 
Asylum at Hartford." He again edited the Con- 
necticut Common School Journal from I860 to 
1855. In 1854, he published a volume of near- 
ly nine hundred octavo pages, an elaborate view 
of National Education in Europe, a repository of 
valuable facts, which was declared by the West- 
minster Review " to group under one view tho 
varied experience of nearly all civilized coun- 
tries." 

Mr. Barnard resigned his official duties as Su- 
perintendent in Connecticut in 1854; but he did 
not, however, relinquish the purpose of his life 
in his devotion to the cause of education. Ho 
began the publication, at Hartford, of a quarter- 
ly review, the American Journal of Education, 
in 1850, and it has since been continued, and 
conducted by him. Its pages embrace all that 
relates to the history, tho philosophy, and prac- 
tice of the work of instruction. 

One of the latest and most important distinct 
publications of Mr. Barnard is a volume, the first 
of a projected series, entitled, Educational Bio- 
graphy, or Memoirs of Teachers, Educators, and 
Promoters and Benefactors of Education, Litera- 
ture, and Science. One of its subjects, the precur- 
sor of a long lino of American worthies, lias also 
furnished a separate theme for tho author in his 
Iiiografhical Sketch of Ezekiel Chester ; with 
Notes on the Early Pre* Schools and School Rooks 
of New England, of which a second edition was 
published at Hartford, in 1856. 

There are other works of Mr. Barnard relat- 
ing to the topic of education, of which wo may 
mention a volume, of which tho largo number of 
one hundred and thirty thousand copies have 
been sold, entitled, Practical Illustrations of the 
Principles of School Architecture. Tho value of 
such labors s]>eaks for itself. It is of a practi- 
cal character, and a reputation like that of Dr. 
Barnard — he has received the degree of doctor 
of laws from Yale College, from Union, and 
from Harvard, founded upon it — can only bo 
supported by manifest ability. Dr. Barnard, in 
1855, was elected president of the American 
Association for tho Advancement of Education. 

SAMUEL IRENjEUS PBIME 

Was born in Ballston, Saratoga County. New 
York, November 4, 1812. He graduated at 
"Williams College, Massachusetts, in 1829, stud- 
ied at tho Princeton Theological Seminary, nnd 
became a minister of the Presbyterian Church. 
In 1840, being induced by ill health, he retired 
from tho ministry, and has since been engaged 
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in the editorship of the New York Observer. 
He has published Travel* in Europe and the East, 
the result of his observations on a foreign tour 
(1855) ; Letter* from Switzerland, another rec- 
ord of travel (I860); and several works of a 
devotional character, anion); which may be men- 
tioned Thought* on the Heath of Little Chil- 
dren, and The Power of Prayer, a sketch of the 
Fulton Street (New York) prayer-meeting. 

WILLIAM COWPEB PRIMS, 

A brother of the preceding, was born in Cam- 
bridge, Washington County, New York, Octo- 
ber 81, 1825. lie was educated at the College 
of New Jersey, at Princeton, studied law. was 
admitted to the bar, and hAs since pursued the 

{>rofession in the city of New York. His writ- 
ngs are numerous, including the Owl Creek 
Letter*, a series of papers contributed to the 
New York Journal of Commerce; The Old 
Home by the Hirer, a volume of tales and 
sketches, published in 1853; and Later Yean 
(1854). Mr. Prime's more recent works, by 
which he is chiefly known, relate to his travel's 
in the East in 1855-6. He has published Boat 
L{fe in Egypt and Nubia, and Tent Life in the 
Holy Land. He has also lectured before the 
New York Historical Society on subjects of 
Egyptian antiquities. In I860 he edited an il- 
lustrated work on Coin*, Medal*, and Seal*, 
subjects on which he has bestowed much atten- 
tion. 

Mr. Prime's latest publication is a small vol- 
ume entitled, 0 Mother Dear, Jerusalem ; The 
Old Hymn, it* Origin and Genealogy * In this 
a venerable hymn, derived from the Apocalypse, 
and many an invocation of subsequent Christian 
writers, Is presented in the version of David 
Dickson, a Scottish clergyman of the seven- 
teenth century, supported by various poems of 
the Latin Church, of similar import. The au- 
thor in the preface expresses his indebtedness in 
the work to the Rev. Dr. Bonar, of Scotland, 
who has edited the hymn in a volume of curious 
research, published in Edinbnrgh in 1852. 

CHARLES DEANE, 

The son of Dr. Ezra Deane, a physician of Bid- 
deford, Me., was born in that town in 1813. 
Educated chiefly at the public schools and at the 
neighboring academy, he early entered a coun- 
try store as a preparation for mercantile life, 
and at the age of nineteen came to Boston, 
where he was for many years a prominent mer- 
chant. Having retired from business, he is now 
(1865) a resident of Cambridge. Many years 
ago he formed a taste for the study of American, 
and particularly of New England, history. His 
collection of books formed in this period is one 
of the most valuable libraries in New England 
relating to its early history. Mr. Deane has re- 
ceived the honorary , degree of master of arts 
from Harvard College ; is a member of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society, .and also a member of 
the chief historical and kindred societies of the 
country. He has printed several works for pri- 
vate distribution, including Some Notice* of Sam- 
uel Gorton (IMA)); The Pint Plymouth Patent 
(1854) ; A Bibliographical Essay on Governor 
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Hutchinson's Historical Publication* (1857) ; 
WinqfitUT* Discourse on Virginia (I860); Let- 
ter* of Philli* Wheatley, the Negro-slate Poet 
of Botton (1864). Mr. Deane has also edited 
Bradford** History of Plymouth Plantation 
(1856), and several volumes of "Collections" 
for the Massachusetts Historical Society, of which 
he is recording secretary. 

R. T. 8. LOWELL. 

Robert Trail 8pence Lowell, an elder brother 
of James Russell Lowell, was born in Boston, 
October 8, 1816. He passed his schoolboy days 
at the celebrated establishment at Round Hill, 
Northampton, and was graduated at Harvard in 
1833. After studying medicine, he changed his 
plan of life for theology, and was ordained a 
minister of the Church of England by the Bishop 
of Newfoundland and Bermuda. He was first 
stationed at the last-named group of islands as 
the bishops chaplain. He next removed to 
Newfoundland, where he became rector of the 
village of Bay Robert. Here he remained until, 
in consequence of overwork as a commissioner 
for the distribution of food, during a season of 
famine, he was forced to remove to a more 
genial clime, and, returning to the United States, 
became rector of Christ's Church, Newark. His 
next parochial charge was at Duanesburg, New 
York, where he still (1865) remains. 

Mr. Lowell published in 1858, at Boston, a 
novel in two volumes, bearing the title. The 
New Priett in Conception Buy. It is an original 
work, forcible in style, philosophical, picturesque, 
and humorous. The few lines of prelude or 
preface indicate its temper and quality : *' Re- 
ligious novels there are many : this is not one of 
them. These Figures, of gentle, simple, sad and 
merrv, were drawn (not in a Day) upon the 
Walls of a House of Exile. Will the great World 
care for them ?" 

The scene of The New Priett is placed in a 
fishing village on the coast of Newfoundland. 
The main interest of the story turns on the ab- 
duction of a young girl by some over-zealous 
Roman Catholics, and her subsequent recovery. 
The new priest is a convert from the Church 
of England, who had, before the commencement 
of the book, abandoned his wife to take up the 
ministry of his new faith. Coming to Peter- 
port in the exercise of his vocation, he finds his 
wife living in retirement, and is so influenced 
by her arguments, and by his disgust at the 
double-dealing of his associates in the conduct 
of the abduction, that he finally returns to the 
Anglican communion. He leaves for the main- 
land to make a public recantation to the bishop 
of the diocese, and on his return has to make an 
overland journey in the depth of winter. The 
time of his expected arrival having passed, his 
friends, accompanied by his wife, go out in 
| search, and find him, near his journey's end, 
frozen to death. The generally grave character 
of the narrative is relieved by the introduction 
of a comic character, Mr. Bangs, of the United 
States, an impertinent Yankee. 

In 1861, Mr. Lowell published a small volume 
of poems, with the fanciful title, Fresh Heart* 
that Failed Three Thousand Year* ago ; with 
Other Things. Many are suggested by incidents 
in the author's career, and all are in a serious, 
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reflective vein. The poems are vigorous in 
thought, harmonious, and suggestive. A later 
edition of these poems, with additions, appeared 
from the press of Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, in 
1864. 

SAMUEL OILMAN BROWN 

"Was horn in North Yarmouth, Maine, in Janu- 
ary, 1818. His father, the Rev. Dr. Francis 
Brown, was president of Dartmouth College, 
New Hampshire, from 1815 to 1820. The son 
entered that college in 1827, and graduated in 
1831. He studied theology where he completed 
his course in 1837. He then passed nearly two 
years in travelling in Europe, extending his tour 
to Greece, Egypt, and Palestine. While abroad, 
he was elected professor of oratory and belles- 
lettres in Dartmouth College, which office he 
held from 1840 to 1863, when he was transferred 
to the chair, which he still occupies (1865), of 
intellectual philosophy and political economy. 

Prof. Brown is the author of numerous ora- 
tions and addresses, review articles, lectures, 
Ac, characterized by their philosophical tone 
and genuine literary spirit. In the notice of Dart- 
mouth College, we have spoken of his commem- 
orative discourses on Professors Haddock and 
Putnam. Ho has also published an interesting 
address, reviewing the history of the college, de- 
livered before the society of the alumni, in 1855, 
and several other college addresses, including 
The Studies of an Orator; A Eulogy on Henry 
Clay; The Spirit of a Scholar ; The Functions 
and Privileges of a Scholar in the Crisis of the 
State, before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of 
Bowdoin College, in 1863. His review articles, 
contributed to the Biblical Repository, are : " Dr. 
Chalmers as a Preacher " (1837); " Ancient and 
Modern Greece " (1842) ; " John Wesley" (1848) ; 
and in the Bibliotheca Sacra, "The Ottoman 
Empire" (1859). He has written for the North 
American Review, on "Dante" (1846); " Bart- 
lett's Dictionary of Americanisms'' (1849); 
" Winckclman's Ancient Art" (1850) ; "Dana's 
Poems and Prose Writings" (1851); "Ruskin's 
Seven Lamps of Architecture" (1851); "Do 
Quinccv's Works "(1852) ; " Dr. Chalmers's Life " 
(1852); "Travellers in France" (1853); "Life 
and Writings of B. B. Edwards" (1858); "Life 
and Writings of Fisher Ames" (1855; ; "Sir 
Walter Scott" (1858). 

Professor Brown is also the author of a volume 
of Biography of Self- Taught Men, published in 
Boston, in 1847; and of an elaborate Memoir of 
the Life of Rttfus Choate, prefixed to tho stand- 
ard edition of his works, also edited by him, 
published by Messrs. Little & Brown, in 1862. 

In addition to these publications, Professor 
Brown has written ten Courses of Lectures, 
which are unpublished. One of these embraces 
"The Earlier English Literature;" the other, on 
"British Orators," was delivered before the 
Lowell Institute, in Boston, in 1859, and has 
been repeated in New York and elsewhere 

The stylo of these various productions is full 
and equable. They are marked by a close analy- 
sis, an air of literary refinement, are candid and 
comprehensive, and are illustrated by the read- 
ing of a scholar and gentleman. 



WILLIAM WHITING. 

Tho Hon. William Whiting was born at Con 
cord, Massachusetts, March 3, 1813. He is de- 
scended from Rev. Samuel Whiting, who was a 
clergyman at Boston, England, and was a gentle- 
man of fortune and culture. He came to this 
country in 1636, and was soon after settled at 
Lynn, Massachusetts. Mr. Whiting was gradu- 
ated at Harvard University in 1833, studied his 
profession at the Cambridge Law School under 
J udgo Story and Professor Greenleaf, and com- 
menced practice in Boston about the year 1838. 
He soon rose to a high rank at the bar, and for 
many years has had an extensive practice in the 
courts of the United States in several of the 
Northern States. Many cases in which he has 
been engaged have been of great importance, and 
have involved large interests. Although he was 
always averse from taking any active part in 
politics, and had repeatedly declined office, yet 
he was strongly opposed to slavery ; and, in 
1860, he made several public addresses, and ar- 
dently advocated the election of Mr. Lincoln to 
the Presidency. After the war broke out, Mr. 
Whiting's speeches show that he was occupied 
in discussing the great questions of the day. He 
advocated an entire change in the policy of the 
country in carrying on the war. He claimed 
that the Government had, under the Constitution, 
full belligerent rights against those who inhabit- 
ed the States declared in rebellion — tho right to 
emancipate their slaves, to capture their proper- 
ty, and to uso all other rights of war against the 
public enemy. These views were not at first ap- 
preciated by the members of Congress, to whom 
they were communicated in 1861, but were 
received with respect, and Mr. Whiting was 
urged to put his opinions in writing ; and soon 
after he published his first work on these subjects, 
entitled. The War Potters of the President and 
the Legislative Powers of Congress in Relation 
to Rebellion, Treason, and Slavery. The book 
soon attracted the attention of the leading states- 
men of the country, and was received by them 
with profound satisfaction. Tho principlestherein 
set forth were very soon fully sanctioned and 
adopted by President Lincoln and by the De- 
partments. This work first formulated the war 
powers of the country. It was called for from 
all quarters, and more than one edition was sent 
for from England, France, and other foreign 
countries. It has passed through ten editions in 
Boston and seventeen in New York, and is still 
the hand-book of tho American statesman. The 
later editions are printed with other more recent 
writings on the same class of subjects, viz. : Mili- 
tary Arrests in Time of War; Reconstruction 
of the Union, or the Return of the Rebellious 
States ; and Military Government. 

In 1862, Mr. Whiting was summoned by the 
Government to Washington, where, for nearly 
three years, his strong powers have been devoted 
to aid the President and some members of the 
Cabinet to decide tho great and novel questions 
of law which have grown out of the war. Many 
of his opinions, as solicitor of tho War Depart- 
ment, and relating to the military laws, have, 
from time to time, being published by the Gov- 
ernment. His public services at Washington 
have been in tho highest degree laborious and . 
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responsible. Bat ho has refused to receive any 
salary or compensation for all he has dune. For 
five years he was president of theN. E. Historical 
and Genealogical Society, arid, though much in- 
terested in historical matters, he has not, so far 
as we con learn, published any extended work 
relating to that class of subjects. 

H EH It Y WHITNEY BELLOWS. 

Dr. Bellows was born in Boston, Mass., Jnne 
11, 1814, was educated at Harvard College and 
at the Divinity School at Cambridge, where he 
completed his course in 1837. At the opening 
of the following year he was ordained pastor of 
the First Congregational Cliurch in New York. 
In 1846 he was one of the principal originators 
of the Chri$tian Inquirer, a weekly newspaper 
of the Unitarian denomination, published in New 
York, to which he has been a frequent contri- 
butor. His occasional publications of pamphlets, 
articles in the Christian Examiner, and dis- 
courses, are numerous. In 1857, Dr. Bellows de- 
livered a course of lectures before the Lowell 
Institute, in Boston, on The Treatment of Social 
Diseases. In the same year he delivered an ad- 
dress at the Academy of Music, New York, be- 
fore the American Dramatio Fund Society, for 
the benefit of the fund. This was published with 
the title, The Relation of Public Amusements to 
Public Morality, especially of the Theatre to 
the Highest Interests of Humanity. This ad- 
dress was at once a plea with the serious or re- 
ligious portion of the community for tolerance 
and support of a well-conducted stage, and an 
appeal to the theatrical profession for the im- 
provement and moral responsibility of the acted 
drama. In 1860, Dr. Bellows published, in 
New York, a volume of discourses, entitled. Re- 
statements of Christian Doctrine, in Twenty-fte 
Sermons. In a review of this volume in the 
Christian Examiner, the writer remarks: "The 
literary style of Dr. Bellows is his own, the very 
type and weapon of an individualized power. 
It is the style of a worker, an entirely business | 
6tyle, not very compact, classic, or finished, but 

Eointed and effective, ever seeking its end, re- 
eved from all dryness by a perpetual dew of 
sentiment, open as the dawn, and often lighted up 
with gleams of unsought brilliance." 

During the "War for the Union," Dr. Bellows 
has filled nn important position as the head of 
the United States Sanitary Commission for the ! 
relief of tho wants of the army. In 1864 he 
visited California, to supply for a time the Uni- 
tarian pulpit, suddenly vacated by the death of 
his friend, the Rev. Thomas Starr King. 

JOSEPH E. D. COMSTOCK. 

Joseph E. D. Comstock was born at Sonth 
Kingston, Rhode Island. He is the son of Dr. 
Joseph Comstock and Sarah Robinson Perry, 
and a lineal descendant of quaint Francis Quarles, 
author of tho Emblems, &c. 

His father, Dr. Joseph Comstock, now living 
(1864), has been a contributor to the press, 
principally on medical and scientific subjects, for 
more than sixtv vears, writing in 1803 for the 
late Dr. Samuel L. Mitchill, of New York, who 
there established the first medical journal pub- 
lished in the United States. Dr. Comstock was 



! the author of The Tongue of Time, a large vol- 
i ume crowded with curious and useful scientific 
facts. 

Mr. Comstock's articles, in prose or verse- 
usually without signature, or with a fictitious 
one — have been published in LittelVs Lining Age, 
Hogg's (Edinburgh) Instructor, Eclectic Maga- 
zine, Graham's Magazine, the New York Dai- 
ly Times, and various other daily and weekly 
journals. One of his poems. The Door, is writ- 
ten with delicacy, and is familiar to many readers. 
Another, Nature's Sweet Monosyllables, is a 
quaint and pleasing poem of fifty verses, express- 
< ing in each the sentiment involved in some such 
! object as tree, star, bird, brook, &c 

ELIZABETH A. COMSTOCK. 

Mrs. Elizabeth A. Comstock, wife of the pre-* 
ceding, was born in 1817, in New York city, and 
died 1860. Her parents were Quakers. Her 
father was for many years a merchant of the old 
school in New York, and one of tho foremost 
members of the sect to which he belonged. 

Her earliest productions were published by 
Mrs. Child ; later ones by Mrs. Kirkland, in the 
Union Magazine, sometimes with the signature 
of Elizabeth Emmet, which was the maiden 
name of her mother. 

Tete-A-Ute at Heidelberg appeared in the 
Knickerbocker Magazine, where other passages 
from her pen, with various signatures, were 
printed. Iler articles, in prose or verse, have 
also been published in many daily and weekly 
journals, including the New York Evening Post % 
Independent, and LittelCs Living Age. Her 
Hymn to the Cross, Snotc Thoughts, and Suf- 
fering have been especially admired. 

LUTHER FABNHAM. 

The Rev. Luther Famham, descended from 
ancestors among the first settlers of the town 
of Concord, New Hampshire, was born in that 
town in 1816. He was educated at Dartmouth 
College and at Andover Theological Semiuary, 
where he graduated in 1841. In 1844, he 
became pastor of the Congregational Church at 
Northfield, Massachusetts. In the following 
year he resigned his office and removed to 
Boston, which has since been his residence. 
8oon after this removal he devoted much of his 
time to literary pursuits, as one of the editors 
of the Christian Alliance, and also, of the 
Massachusetts Ploughman. For twelvo years 
he was a regular correspondent of the New 
York Journal of Commerce; writing also for the 
New York Obscner, Hunt's Magazine, and other 
periodicals. In 1865, he published A Glance at 
Private Libraries, in an 8vo pamphlet. He 
has also ready for publication (1865) u History of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. From 
1855-61, he was secretary of tho Southern Aid 
Society, a home missionary association to aid 
especially in preaching the gospel to the poor 
whites and blacks of the South and South- 
west. In 1862, he was elected secretary of the 
" General Theological Library," a peculiar insti- 
tution, founded in Boston that year, "to benefit 
all religious denominations, and to promote the 
interests of religion and the increase and diffu- 
sion of theological learning." 
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JOHN WAED DEAN. 

John Ward Dean is the son of Charles Dean, 
and was born at Wiscasset, Maine, March 13, 
1815. He was brought up in Portland, and 
resided there till 1835. From 1839 to 1843, he 
resided at Providence, Rhode Island, and since 
then in Boston, Massachusetts, and vicinity. 
He has contributed considerable matter to the 
New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register, and his name is recorded among the 
editors of that journal. He edited the first and 
a portion of the second volume of the Historical 
Magazine. He has been recording and corre- 
sponding secretaries and treasurer of the New 
England Historical and Genealogical Society, 
ana is now recording secretary of the American 
Statistical Association. 

Among the papers which Mr. Dean has edited 
for the New England Historical and Genealogical 
Society, is a curious piece of ancient writing, a 
quaint picture of manners of a bygone day, 
44 A Declaration of Remarkable Providences in 
the Course of my Life, by John Dane of Ipswich, 
1682 ;" and a complete and valuable annotated 
account of the celebrated author of that remarka- 
ble poetic relic, The Hay of Doom, 44 The Rev. 
Michael Wigglesworth, his Memoir, Autobi- 
ography, Letters, and Library, " a few copies of 
which were printed separately for private circu- 
lation by Munsell, of Albany, in 1863. At present 
Mr. Dean is engaged in preparing a memoir of 
the Rev. Nathaniel Ward, author of the " Simple 
Cobbler of Aggawam in America, 11 with notices 
of his family, for which he has made most dili- 
gent research. Endowed by nature with a 
ready and retentive memory, having an ardent 
thirst for knowledge and a discriminating taste, 
Mr. Dean has, by consecrating every moment he 
could spare from a laborious calling to his 
favorite studies, acquired an amount of historical 
information such as few men of his age possess. 
The accuracy of his writings is acknowledged by 
those best acquainted with the subjects on which 
he employs his pen ; while he is ever ready to 
communicate to others the information derived 
from his diligent researches and the advantages 
of his choice, well-selected library. 

« 

ABEL STEVENS, 

An eminent historian of the Methodist Church, 
was born in Philadelphia, January 19, 1815. He 
was educated at the Wilbraham Academy, Mas- 
sachusetts, and at the Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Connecticut. He was early settled 
as pastor of a Methodist church in Boston. He 
travelled in Europe in 1837, and on his return 
to the United States was stationed for about 
three years in Providence, Rhode Island. In 
1840 he removed to Boston, and edited a reli- 
gious newspaper — Zion , s Herald. In 1852, he 
became editor, at New York, of the National 
Magazine, published by the Methodist Book 
Concern in that city. He visited Europe again 
in 1855, and on his return, in 1856, was elected 
editor of the Christian Advocate ami Journal. 

The editorial dutieB of Dr. Stevens made him 
acquainted with various fragments and materials 
of Methodist church history, which he wrought 
into a regular narrative. The first volume 
which he published, devoted to this subject, was 



entitled, Memorials of tho Introduction of 
Methodism into the United States, comprising 
Biographical Notices of its Early Preachers, 
Sketches of its First Churches, and Reminiscence* 
of its Early Struggles and Successes. This was 
followed by a second series, entitled, Memorials) 
of the Early Progress of Methodism in the 
Eastern States. These two volumes of Memori- 
als were preliminary to a more elaborate work 
from the author's pen, published in three 
volumes (New York, 1869-62), The History of 
the Religious Movement of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury called Methodism, considered in its 'Differ- 
ent Denominational Forms and its Relations to 
British and American Protestantism. This 
work is devoted to a survey of general Method- 
ism, centralizing in the British " Wesleyan Con- 
nection." As a complement to this history, 
Mr. Stevens has undertaken a History of tho 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the United State* 
of America, two volumes of which, embracing 
"the Planting and Training of American Meth- 
odism " in the times preceding and during the 
Revolutionary War, to the Episcopal organi- 
zation of Methodism in 1784, were published in 
1864. The style of these works is eminently 
graphic. They are replete with anecdote and 
interesting biographical details, and are written 
with unflagging industry and enthusiasm. 

In addition to these historical works, Dr. 
Stevens has published several volumes, entitled 
Church Polity ; The Preaching Required by the 
Times; Sketches and Incidents, a Budget from 
the Saddle-Bags of an Itinerant; The Great 
Reform. 

The "Memoirs" and other writings of the kind 
by Dr. Stevens have led to the production of 
various others illustrating the history of Meth- 
odism in America. 41 They have been followed," 
says he, "by one effect for which I have 
especially to congratulate myself: they were 
the first in that numerous serieB of local narra- 
tives of the denomination which have since 
enriched us with our best historical materials. 
'Memorial of Methodism in New Jersey,' by 
Atkinson; 4 Annals of Southern Methodism,* 
by Deems ; 4 Sketches of Western Methodism,' 
and several similar works, by Finley ; 4 Method- 
ism within the Troy Conference,' by Parks ; 
* Early Methodism within the Bounds of the Old 
Genesee Conference,' by Peck; 'Sketches and 
Collections,' by Carroll; 4 Lost Chapters,' and 
1 The Heroes,' by Wakeley ; 4 The Heroines,' by 
Coles; 4 Methodism iu Canada,' by Playter; 
4 Methodism in America,' by Lednum ; 4 German 
Methodist Preachers,' by Miller, and many similar 
and equally valuable works, besides almost innu- 
merable biographical contributions to our history, 
have, since, been incessantly issuing from the 
press, and it seems probable that few remarkable 
documents or reminiscences of our early times 
will now be allowed to perish."* 

HENRY HARBAUGH, 

An eminent divine of the German Reformed 
Church, was born near Waynesboro, Franklin 
County, Pennsylvania, October 28, 1817. Hia 
great-grandfather emigrated from Switzerland 



* Dedicatory Pro face t<> the '-History of the Methmliat 
Episcopal Church In the United Stttea." 
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in 1736. His father was a farmer, and Henry 
worked on the form till he wa9 nineteen years 
of me. The latter went to Ohi o in 1836, whore 
be alternately labored, taught school, and studi- 
ed at an academy till 1840 ; he then went to 
Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, and carried on his 
studies in Marshall College and tbo Theological 
Seminary till the fall of 1848, when he was li- 
censed and ordained, and became pastor of the 
German Reformed Congregation in Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania. In April, 1850, he was called to 
the pastorate of the First German Reformed 
Congregation in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, where 
he labored till October, 1860. He then, having 
received the degree of doctor of divinity from 
Union College, Schenectady, was called to be 
pastor of St. John's Reformed Church, at Leba- 
non, Pennsylvania. In October, 1863. he was 
elected by the Synod of the German Reformed 
Church professor of systematic and practical 
theology in the Theological Seminary at Mer- 
cersburg, Pennsylvania, and entered upon his 
duties January 1, 1864. 

The writings of Dr. Harbaugh, chiefly on sub- 
jects of devotional and practical theology and 
Christian biography, are numerous. His style 
is at once pointed, warm, and animated. The j 
fervor of his compositions, supported by his j 
habits of thought and extensive reading, with i 
his judicious choice of subjects, have given his > 
books a widely extended popular support. The j 
following, exclusive of a number of pamphlets 
on various subjects, and articles of a theological 
character contributed to the Mercersburg Review, I 
is a complete list of his productions to the [ 
present time: — 

Heaven; or, An Eamett and Scriptural In- ! 
qviry into the Abode of the Saintal Dead (290 
pages. Philadelphia, Lindsay <fc Blakiston. The 
first edition published 1848. The twelfth was 
a revised edition, published 1855. Up to the ' 
present, eighteen editions have been issued). 
This work, as also the two following, is practi- 
cal in its design; but aims to develop practical 
views from a deeper theological and philosophi- 
cal substructure than is generally the case in 
practical religious works, with a view of giving 
greater definiteness to our thoughts and reflec- 
tions in regard to our future life. It discusses 
the questions: Is heaven a place? Where is 
heaven ? — reviewing the various theories on this I 
subject. Do tho saints pass immediately at death i 
into heaven ? — with a review of all the theories, j 
Nearly the whole latter half of tho volume is i 
devoted to the sympathy between heaven and j 
earth, under the general heads of Divine, Ange- 
lic, and Saintly Sympathy. 

The Heavenly Recognition; or, An Earnest 
and Scriptural Discussion of the Question, Will 
vie Know our Friends in Heaven t (288 pages. 
Philadelphia, Lindsay & Blakiston, 1 85 1 . Twen- 
ty-two editions published.) This work traces 
the history of the doctrine of heavenly recogni- 
tion in heathen religions, exhibits its Scripture 
foundations, presents its history in the think- 
ing of the Church, and develops and applies its 
practical uses, especially in tho way of consola- 
tion to the bereaved and sorrowing. 

The Heavenly Home ; or. The Employment* and j 
Enjoyment* of the Saints in Heaven (365 pages. | 



Philadelphia, Dndsay & Blakiston, 1853. Thir- 
teen editions have been published). This work, 
after showing how the undertones of the heaven- 
ly life are discernible in the substructure of the 
present life, as exhibited both in pagan ideas of 
future happiness and in Christian foretastes of 
it, proceeds to discuss the degrees of happiness 
in heaven, exhibits the harmony of Scripture 
and astronomy in relation to the heavenly place, 
discusses the relation of this place to the bliss 
of the saints, develops at length the doctrine 
of the glorified body and glorified spirits, en- 
larges on the beatific vision and heavenly wor- 
ship, and concludes with a discussion in relation 
to infants in heaven. These three volumes to- 
gether constitute one work on the Future Life, 
and are also published under this title ina uni- 
form edition as well as separately. 

Union with the Church, the Solemn Duty and 
the Blessed Privilege of All -who mould be Saved 
(127 pages, Philadelphia, Lindsay & Blakiston, 
1853. Three editions have been published). 
The object of this work is to meet the case of 
that class of persons who are well-meaning and 
favorably disposed towards Christianity, but 
who do not go forward to make a profession of 
religion by union with the church. The objec- 
tions and difficulties that present themselves 
before~them are removed, and the reasons why 
union with the church is necessary are presented. 
The book is not written in the interest of any 
particular denomination, but is catholic in spirit. 

The Birds of the Bible (800 pages, 4to. Phila- 
delphia, Lindsay & Blakiston, 1854. Illustrated, 
two editions). In this work the birds mention- 
ed in the Bible are described; and the passages 
relating to them illustrated from their nature 
and habits. A large amount of ancient, quaint, 
and curious literature concerning birds is inter- 
woven with the descriptions. 

The Life of Ret. Michael Schlatter; with a 
Full Account of his Travels and Labors among 
the Germans in Pennsylvania, New Jersey \ 
Maryland, and Virginia; including his Services 
as Chaplain in the French and Imlian War, and 
in the War of the Revolution, 1716 to 1790 
(375 pages. Philadelphia, Lindsay <fe Blakiston. 
1857). This is an account of the first German 
missionary sent to this country by the Reformed 
Synods of Holland, to organize and provide for 
the rising German Reformed congregations in 
the United States. It is, to some extent, also a 
history of the early German settlements in the 
Middle States. 

The Fathers of the Reformed Church in 
Europe and America (in two volumes. Lan- 
caster, Sprenger & Westhaeffer, 1857-1858), a 
biographical work, containing the lives of the 
most prominent reformers on the Reformed side 
of the Reformation, together with those who 
labored in the Reformed Church in America 
from 1726 to 1856. 

The True Glory of Woman, as Portrayed in 
the Beautiful Life of the Virgin Mary, Mother 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ (263 pages, 
Philadelphia, Lindsay & Blakiston, 1858. Three 
editions). The life of the Virgin Mother of 
Christ is held up as a model life for woman. In 
this view she is exhibited in the character of 
virgin, betrothed, wife, mother, disciple, and 
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saint ; after which, the claim that sho is entitled 
to worship is reviewed and combated, nnd the 
question of her perpetual virginity discussed. 
In regard to the character and dignity of the 
Virgin Mary, the tone of the book throughout 
is, that while Romanism has unduly exalted 
her, Protestantism has fallen short of appreciat- 
ing her full dignity, exaltation, and honor, as 
being so intimately and deeply associated with 
the mystery of the Incarnation. 

A Plea for the Lord's Portion of a Christian's 
Wealth, in Life by Gift, at Death by Will (128 
pages. Chambersburg, Pa., M. Kierler & Co., 
1868). This book treats on Christian benevo- 
lence. It. discusses tho subject of giving to 
charitable objects under various aspects. 

Poems (285 pages. Philadelphia, Lindsay & 
Blakiston, 1860). 

The Golden Center; or. Devotions for Young 
Christians (419 pages. Philadelphia, Lindsay & 
Blakiston, 1860: three editions). This book 
contains prayers for the various circumstances 
of life, together with meditations and counsels- 
designed as a devotional manual for the young. 

Hymn* and Chants ; with Offices of Devotion 
for Use in Sunday Schools, Parochial and Week- 
day Schools, Seminaries and Colleges, arranged 
according to th* Church-year (384 pages. Leba- 
non, Pa., published by St. John's Sunday School, 
1861, four editions). 

The Child's Catechism; containing a Lesson 
for Every Sunday in the Year, with Prayers 
and Hymns for Little Children; the whole adapt- 
ed to the use of Parents and Sunday Schools 
(80 pages. Chambersburg, Pa., M. Kietier & Co., 
1861). 

The Guardian; devoted to the Social, Literary, 
and Religious Interests of Young Men and La- 
dies (a monthly magazine, sixteen volumes, each 
volume containing 388 pages, commenced Janu- 
ary 1, 1850, and is still published by S. R. 
Fisher & Co., Philadelphia). 

Christologieal Theology. Inaugural Address 
(75 pages. Philadelphia, S. R. Fisher <fe Co., 
1864), exhibiting the christologieal principle 
as the fundamental want of the present age in 
dogmatic theology, and for the practical Chris- 
tian life, and as being necessarily the ruling prin- 
ciple for all true theological thinking. 

JAMES JACKSON JARVES. 

Mr. Jarves was born in the city of Boston, 
August 20, 1818. A delicate constitution inter- 
fered with his plans of professional life, and 
compelled him, on arriving at man's estate, to 
become a traveller in southern climes. After 
visitiug Brazil, Chili, and Peru, in the years 
1837 and 1838, he established himself in the 
Sandwich Islands, receiving the appointment of 
United States Consul at Honolulu. Ho turned 
his opportunities of observation in this region, 
interesting in its romantic scenery and contrasts 
of recently established civilization, to account 
by the preparation of a History of the Hawaian 
or Sandwich Islands, published at Boston in 
1843, in an octavo volume. He has present- 
ed in this book a careful narrative of the early 
history of the Ilawaians, so far as it can be 
obtained from the scant hints of tradition. With 
the arrival of Captain Cook, a larger field is 



I of course opened, and varions narratives offer 
picturesque and authentic details. We have the 
account of Cook's intercourse with the native* 
fully set forth, with a careful discussion of the 
vexed question as to how fur his unfortunate 
fate was due to his own imprudence. Mr. Jarves 
inclines to the opinion that the navigator acted 
rashly, and with a culpable disregard of the re- 
spect entertained by the natives for their rude 
divinities. The early efforts of American com- 
merce at the island ports follow next in order, 
with the arrival and rapid success of the mission- 
aries, to whose exertions Mr. Jarves attributes 
in a great degree the good order and enlighten- 
ment now prevalent. A now edition of this 
work, continuing the narrative to tho present 
time, has been called for from the author. 

Mr. Jarves published in tho same year with 
liis history, a volume of sketches of travel, en- 
titled, Scenes and Scenery in the Sandwieh 
ands, and a Trip through Central America, 
1837-1842. 

In 1840 he contributed to the Americanization 
of the islands by establishing the Polynesian 
newspaper at Honolulu. It became, after a 
while, the official organ of the government, its 
editor receiving the titlo of " .Director of the 
Government Press." He continued in this posi- 
tion until his final departure from the islands, in 
January, 1848. A recent Hawaian journal gives 
emphatic testimony to the zeal and efficiency of 
this early newspaper. After referring to the ne- 
cessity that then existed for a ''newly formed 
and tongue-tied government" to avail itself of 
the power of the press, he continues: " Under 
its first director, J. J. Jarves, talented, witty, 
and keen, yet unscrupulous withal, a literary 
Talleyrand, the Government organ convinced or 
crushed out opposition at home, and succeeded 
in making itself heard abroad. Those who suf- 
fered from its errors will attest that its manly 
and free-spoken voice, its talents and industry, 
and its unswerving support of the Hawafian 
cause, were, in a moral point of view, worth more 
to the government then than all the other new- 
made und still untried institutions together." 

On his return home, in 1849, Mr. Jarves re- 
ceived the appointment of the king's special 
commissioner to negotiate treaties with the 
United States, France, and Great Britain, a sig- 
nificant recognition of his previous services to 
tli© Hawaian government. 

In 1851, he visited Europe on a tour of health 
and study. His first halt was at Paris, where he 
remained a year, turning the time to good ac- 
count by the production of a pleasant work, 
published in New York by the Harpers, entitled, 
Parisian Sights seen through American Specta- 
cles. It was reprinted in England, and circula- 
ted largely in France, until interdicted by the 
government, on account of its free comment on 
the stirring events transpiring in the capital at 
the time of its composition. The work is illus- 
trated by clever designs on wood, selected from 
recent French publications on the inexhaustible 
topic of the gay metropolis. It presents a pleas- 
ant pictnre of Parisian interiors, from premiere to 
cinquieme, the out-door life of street and garden, 
the humors of cafe and ball-room. 
In 1862, Mr. Jarves removed to Florence, 
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rbere bo passed several years, making frequent 
excursions in various parts of Italy, and employ- 
ing his time in the pleasant study of art. In 
1855, he published a volume, Italian Lights ami 
Papal Principle*, a collection of sketches origi- 
nally contributed to Harper's Magazine. Anoth- 
er volume, Art Hint*, appeared in London in the 
same year, and was afterwards republished by 
the Harpers. This work expanded, with the 
increasing zeal and experience of the author, in- 
to Art Studies, a beautifully printed quarto vol- 
nmo of five hundred pages. The volume isprin- 
cipally devoted to a history of Italian art, clos- 
ing with the career of Michael Angelo and Ra- 
phael. The author has turned his rare opportu- 
nities of study to excellent account, describing 
from personal observation the great work9 of 
tho early fresco painters, on mouldering and 
rain-stained walls, in quiet old out-of-the-way 
Italian towns. It is by far the most elaborate 
work on the subject which has yet been pro- 
duced in America. It is illustrated by outline 
drawings from the author's gallery of works by 
the early Italian masters, collected during his 
residence in Italy, and now offered to the citi- 
zens of our chief cities on liberal terms, as the 
foundation of a great public gallery, an offer 
which we trust will find timely acceptance. 

In 1857, Mr. Jarves published at Boston a 
volume, entitled The Confessions of an Inquir- 
er, being the first part of a projected reply to 
the question, "Why and What am I?" This 
portion is described as "a narrative of educa- 
tional experiments and conclusions, embracing a 
wide and varied field of adventure, erratic, and 
often at war with commonly received opinions, 
but earnest, sincere, and thoughtful." The same 
year, Mr. Jarves published Kiana, a Tradition 
of Hawaii. 

HEN'CY WARD BEECHER 

Was born June 24, 1813, in Litchfield, Connecti- 
cut, where his father, the Rev. Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, was at the time engaged in his pastoral 
duties. Henry graduated at Amherst College, 
Massachusetts, in 1834, and studied divinity at 
the Lane Theological Seminary, at Cincinnati, of 
which his father had become president. His first 
ministerial charge was in 1837, of a Presbyterian 
congregation atLawrenceburgh, Indiana, whence 
he removed to Indianapolis in 1839, where he 
remained till 1847, when he accepted the pastor- 
ate of the Congregational Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, New York. His oratory, ranging from 
the usual themes of moral and theological dis- 
cussion over the vast field of social and political 
reforms, with frequent reference to negro slave- 
ry and the national agitations which have grown 
out of this question, has given his pulpit a wide 
celebrity. This influence, exerted upon an al- 
ways crowded congregation, drawn from the 
population of Brooklyn and New York, and tho 
throng of visitors from all parts of the country, 
constantly assembling in these large cities, has 
been still further greatly extended by the preach- 
er's popularity as a public lecturer. He is also 
in the enjoyment of an extensive reputation 
through his contributions to the religious press, 
chieflv the I/ulependent newspaper of New York, 
a journal of which he was one of the founders. 
The first of the published volumes of his wri- 



tings, bearing the title, Lectures to Young Men on 
Various Important Subjects, such as idleness, 
dishonesty, gambling, dissipation, popular amuse- 
ments, was printed at Indianapolis, Indiana, in . 
1844. The style is terse and vigorous, in an 
earnest vein of expostulation. Several scores of 
thousands of this work have been published in 
America, and there have been two reprints of it 
in England. In 1855 appeared a volume enti- 
tled, Star Papers ; or, Experiences of Art and 
Nature, being collections of articles from the 
Independent, originally signed with a star. A 
second series of these contributions has been is- 
sued, called New Star Papers ; or, Views and Ex- 
periences of Religious Subjects, which has been 
republished in England with the title, 44 Summer 
in the Soul." These productions are marked by 
an easy, familiar tone, eloquent and often poetic, 
with a practical knowledge of life, its duties and 
its privileges, which is the secret of much of 
their interest. Following the Star Papers came 
two volumes of fragments taken down from 
extemporaneous discourses at the Plymouth 
Church. They were prepared by ladies of the 
congregation : the first by Miss Edna Dean Proc- 
tor, having the title, Life Thoughts ; the second 
by Miss Augusta Moore, called, Notes from Plym- 
outh Pulpit. Both of these works have had 
a large circulation in America, and have been 
republished in England. A few disconnected 
sentences from the latter will indicate something 
of the spirit and style of those happy sayings in 
the pulpit which have doubtless greatly assisted 
the preacher's popularity : 44 She was a woman, 
and by so much nearer to God as that makes 
one." 44 A man's religion is not a thing made 
in heaven, and then let down and shoved into 
him. It is his own conduct and life. A man 
has no more religion than he acts out in his 
life." 44 When men complain to mo of low 
spirits, I tell them to take euro of their health, 
to trust in the Lord, and to do good, as a cure.'* 
44 Men are not put into this world to be everlast- 
ingly fiddled on by the fingers of joy." 

" of Mr. 
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courses, an extensive series of the sermons 
has appeared in a regular weekly report of them 
taken from his lips, morning and evening, at the 
Plymouth Church, and published, the one in 
New York, the other in Boston, respectively in 
the columns of the Independent and the Traveller. 

There is another volume of Mr. Beecher's 
writings, made up from a series of early articles 
contributed to a newspaper in Indiana, the 
Western Farmer ami Guardian. It relates to 
horticultural topics, and has the title, Plain and 
Pleasant Talk about Fruits, Flower*, and Farm- 
ing. The papers, the author tells us, were first 
suggested by the multifarious knowledge on 
these subjects to he found in the works of tho 
English gardener Loudon ; but the naked facts 
in Mr. Beecher's mind spring up a living growth 
of ideas, ornamented with cheerful and profitable 
associations. He always writes of the country 
with a lover's minuteness and a healthy enthu- 
siasm. 

Another series of papers, originally contributed 
bv Mr. Beecher to the New }~ork Ledger, with 
the title, 44 Thoughts as they occur; by One who 
keeps his Eyes and Ears open," was published, 
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with the title, Eyes and Bart, in Boston, in 1862. 
Lake his other writings, they are of an ingenious, 
practical turn, teaching the art of profit and en- 
joyment in familiar objects. 

In 1862 Mr. Beeoher visited England, and 
rendered an important service to his country by 
his eloquent vindication of the policy of the 
American government in the war which it was 
maintaining for the preservation of the Union. 
A collection of his discourses on topics sug- 
gested by the times, entitled Freedom and War, 
was published the following year in Boston. As 
the war was approaching its conclusion, in 
April, 1865, Mr. Beecher, at the request of the 
government, delivered an oration at Fort Sumter, 
on the anniversary of its fall, and the formal 
restoration of the national flag by Major Ander- 
son. 

Of Mr. Beecher's many lectures or addresses, 
few if any have compared in interest with his I 
oration at New York, in January, 1859, at the I 
celebration ,of the centennial anniversary of the 
birthday of Robert Burns. It was rather bio- j 
graphical than critical, balanoing with a kind 1 
but impartial treatment the virtues and failings ; 
of the poet's character. 

Mr. Beecher has edited the Plymouth Collet- \ 
Hon of Hymn* and Tunes, a work largely in use 
in the churches that practise congregational 
singing. 

HARRIET BEECHES 6TOWE. 
[Vol. II., pp. m, m.) 
In 1855, Mrs. Stowe published The May Flower 
and Miscellaneous Writings, a new edition, with 
additions, of her series of New England Sketches, 
previously collected under this title. After a 
second visit to Europe, she published, the fol- 
lowing year, Bred ; a Tale of the Great Dismal 
Swamp, in which she again presented, under a 
thin veil of romance, the relations of freedom 
and slavery in the Southern States. In her pref- 
ace she wrote, prophetically : " The issues pre- 
sented by the great conflict between liberty and 
slavery do not grow less important from year to 
year. On the contrary, their interest increases 
with every step in the development of the na- 
tional career. Never has there been a crisis in 
the history of this nation so momentous as the 
present. If ever a nation was raised up by Di- 
vine Providence and led forth upon a conspicu- 
ous stage as if for the express purpose of solving 
a great moral problem in the sight of all man- 
kind, it is this nation!" 

In 1859, Mrs. Stowe, having turned her atten- 
tion to another field, published The. Minister's 
Wooing, a Tale of New England Life in the Eigh- 
teenth Century, which had appeared in succes- 
sive chapters in the Atlantic Monthly. She now 
became a constant contributor to this journal, 
writing for its pages another work of fiction, Ag- 
nes of Sorrento, completed in 1862, and publish- 
ing also in the same year, The Pearl of Orrs Isl- 
and: A Story of the Coast of Maine, from the 
columns of the Independent. Mrs. Stowe still 
continues her contributions to the Atlantic* 
Monthly, being engaged at present in furnishing 
a series of essays and sketches of domestic life, 
entitled The Chimney Comer. 

A volume, House and Home Papers, from this 



source, was published by her in 1864. Her pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, advertise the 
present year (1865) the three hundred and elev- 
enth thousand of her Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

BENSON J. LOSSINO. 
[Vol. II, pp. 639. 880.) 

In 1857, Mr. Lossing published a History of 
the United States for use in schools, and in 1859 
an interesting vojume of anecdote and personal 
history, amply illustrated by designs from his own 
pencil, entitled, Mount Vernon and its Associa- 
tions. 

This was followed in 1860 by the first volume 
of The Life and Times of Philip Schuyler, pre- 
pared from a mass of original manuscripts and 
documents preserved by the family (New York, 
12mo, pp. 504). The same year Mr. Lossing 
edited, with illustrative and explanatory notes, 
Recollections and private Memoirs of Wash- 
ington, by his Adopted Son, George "Washington 
Parke Custis (New York, 8vo, pp. 644). Mr. 
Lossing also at this time contributed a valuable 
series of papers to the London A rt Journal, 1859, 
entitled, The Hudson, from the Wilderness to the 
Sea, illustrated from his own drawings. 

During the last few years, Mr. Lossing has pub- 
lished an illustrated series of articles in Harper's 
Magazine, on the characters and incidents of the 
War of 1812, and is at present (1865) engaged in 
the preparation of an ample illustrated History 
of the late Southern Rebellion, in the general 
manner of his Field Boob of the Revolution. 

SAMUEL 0. DRAKE. 
[Vol I., pp. 66T, CSS.] 

In 1856, Mr. Drake completed the publication, 
in a royal octavo of 840 pages, of his important 
work, The History and Antiquities of Boston, the 
Capital of Massachusetts and Metropolis of New 
England, from its Settlement in 1630 to the year 
\ 1770. Also, an Introductory JIUtory of the Discot- 
; ery and Settlement of New England, tcith Notes, 
Critical and Illustrative. Though written within 
a period of four years, this book embraces the 
result of twenty-five years of diligent attention 
and study of the public historical and local an- 
nals of Boston ; among other materials, the au- 
thor's series of pamphlets, town and city docu- 
ments, &c, illustrative of his subject, and con- 
tributing to the work, numbering more than 
five thousand. The History of Boston is written 
with acumen and learned diligence, every page 
amply re-euforced with notes, displaying the 
faithful labors of the genuine antiquarian. In 
1857, Mr. Drake contributed to the Encyclo- 
paedia Britanniea an account of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts; and the following year 
delivered an address before the New England 
Historic-Genealogical Society, of which he was 
one of the founders. 

Having long contemplated the preparation 
of a work on the early history of New Eng- 
land, Mr. Drake, in 1858, visited England to 
add to his researches on the subject. He was 
absent nearly two years, being occupied most 
of the time in diligent study, in London, of the 
manuscripts laid up in the British Museum 
| and State-Paper office. On his return to Bos- 
j ton, in 1860, he published a small 4to volume, 
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entitled, Result of tome Researches among the 
British Archive* for Information relative to the 
Founder* of New England, which has been re- 
ceived with favor and passed to a third edition. 
In addition to these publications,, Mr. Drake has 
written and edited a Memoir of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh (1862) ; Mather''* History of Philip'* War, 
with Introduction and Note* (1862); Mather" * 
Early Ilittory of New England (1864) ; and an 
edition of Hubbard's Indian Wars (1863). 

An interesting memoir of Mr. Drake, narra- 
ting many incidents of his early career, written 
by Mr. John H. Shcppard, Librarian of the N. E. 
Historic-Genealogical Society, with a portrait, 
was printed by Mr. Mnnsell, of Albany, for pri- 
ate distribution, in 1868. It contains, in an ap- 
pendix, a list of Mr. Drake's chief publications. 

HENRY C. CARET. 
[Vol II., pp. 167, 

Since the date of our first edition, Mr. Carey 
has published The Slate Trade, iJomestie ami 
Foreign ; why it Exist*, and how it may be Ex- 
tinguished (1 vol. 12mo, 185»l); Letter* to the 
President, on the Foreign and Domestic Polity 
of the Union, and its Effect* a* exhibit**? in the 
Condition of the People and the State (I vol. 
12mo, 1858) ; Principle* of Social Science (8 
vols. 8vo, 1858-59); A Scries of Letter* on 
topics of political economy. addressed to W. 0. 
Bryant, Esq., I860; and another series addressed, 
in 1865, to the Hon. Schuyler Colfax, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, on similar topics, 
growing out of the financial and industrial con- 
dition of the country, generated by the continu- 
ance of the war for the suppression of the 
rebellion. To these should be added, The Har- 
mony of Interests, Agricultural. Manufacturing, 
and Commercial (1 vol. 8vo, 1852); Letters on 
International Copyright (1853); and The North 
and the South (1854), omitted in our former 
article. In the aggregate these productions ex- 
tend to about fonr thousand pages in book form, 
while the author's contributions to The Plough, 
Loom and Antil, and essays, in pamphlet, npon 
the various topics in the range of economical 
science applied to the current events of the 
times, amount to quite as much more. 

Mr. Carey's earlier publications were prompt- 
ly translated into Italian and Swedish, and have 
long been familiar to the economists of the Con- 
tinent. The Principles of Social Science, his latest 
and completest. has commanded much attention 
in Russia, Italy, Germany, Sweden, and France, 
and is now in course of publication in French. 
His Letter* to the President were translated in- 
to Russian and Swedish immediately upon their I 
publication in the principal newspapers of 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. In his 
last great work, the doetrines of all his previous 
publications and the fruits of a quarter of a cen- 
tury's studies are digested, systematized, and 
condensed. We present a view of some of its 
leading points, by a writer who has studied the 
system : — 

''Economists have not agreed upon the defini- 
tion, the objects, or the limits of their science. 
Archbishop Whately says : 'The terms of this ! 
science are drawn from common discourse ; they ) 
are seldom carefully defiued by the writers who ' 



use them ; hardly one of them has any settled 
or invariable meaning, and their ambiguities are 
perpetually overlooked.' He quotes Adam 
Smith, Ricardo, Multhua, Say, McCulloch, J. S. 
Mill, Ton-ens, Senior, and Sismondi, for half a 
dozen variant and contradictory significations of 
the familiar terms value, wealth, labor, capi- 
tal, rent, wages, profit. The province, aims, 
and limits of the science are in similar uncer- 
tainty. The best known authorities, Smith, 
Ricardo, McCulloch, Mill, and their followers of 
lesser fame, treat it as concerned oidy with the 
production, distribution, and consumption of 
wealth, regarding even the subject of popula- 
tion as an 'interpolation.' With them wealth 
is every thing, man nothing; or, as an eminent 
French critic justly describes them : * They 
speak as if men were made for products, not 
products for men.' The most recent and 
worthiest of the continental authors take a 
more liberal view of this subject: Storch, 
Sismondi, Droz, and Rossi, would give it a place 
among the moral sciences, and extend its pur- 
view to all the interests of men in society. 
Mr. Carey regards and treats political economy 
not merely as a science of wealth, but of human 
well-being — its subjects, man and the external 
things which minister to his welfare — its 
objects, the physical, moral, and social interests 
of the individual and the community. In his 
own language, it treats of man in his efforts for 
the maintenance and improvement of his condi- 
tion, aud unfolds the laws which rule his growth 
in individuality, and promote the necessary 
association with his fellow-men. This worthier 
apprehension of his subject is felt in all his 
definitions of the terms of art, and in the drift 
and issues of all the topics discussed in the work. 
Thus : 

44 Utility is the measure of man's power over 
Nature. 

44 Value, the measure of Nature's resistance to 
the satisfaction of his wants. 

44 Wealth consists in the power to command the 
services of Nature. 

" Production consists in directing the forces of 
Nature in the service of man. 

44 Capital is the instrument by help of which 
the work is done — lands, implements, ideas, 
food. 

" Money, the great instrument of association. 
" Consumption, the lost stage in the circuit of 
productive processes, and the first in a new 
round of changes in the conditions of matter 
used in the service of man. 

44 Di*tribution, the division of the products be- 
| tween the parties concerned in obtaining them, 
under laws as positive as any that rule the 
affairs of human life. 

44 This law of distribution, first announced by 
onr author, gives character to his entire system. 
It may be stated thus: Labor gains increased 
productiveness in the proportion that capital 
contributes to its efficiency. Every improvement 
in the productiveness of labor is so much 
increased facility of accumulation ; the in- 
creased power of accumulation lessens, pro 
\ tanto, the value of existing capital, bringing it 
so much the more within the purchase of 
present labor. This law governs alike the rent 
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of land, the interest of money, and the market 
price of commodities. In other words, there is 
a determinate relation between the quantity 
of capital in nse and the quality of labor, con- 
necting the increase and diminution of capital 
with a corresponding improvement or deteriora- 
tion of labor, thus linking the active and 
passive agents of production together, 'for 
better, for worse.' This doctrine of distribu- 
tion makes the wages of labor the index of 
productiveness, which its author demonstrates 
both by logic and the facts of history, traced 
through all modern states during the past ten 
centuries — a vindication of Providence against 
the theories of the popular economists — a doc- 
trine of reconciliation between capital and labor 
— a system of harmony between man and 
Nature. 

44 The argument of every subject embraced in 
the work is corroborative of and correspondent 
to the leading principles. In the discussion of 
the laws of the vital, chemical, and mechanical 
changes of matter, or agricultural and manu- 
facturing production, it is demonstrated that 
every improvement in production and con- 
version results in a proportionate approxima- 
tion of the prices of the raw material and of 
the finished commodity : land and labor ever 
rising in exchangeable value, while all their prod- 
ucts as constantly decline in price, increasing 
and improving the provision for human wants, 
and distributing them more and more equally to 
the capitalist and the laborer, respectively. 

" Again, in the matter of population, and the 
natural relations of ]>opnlation and subsistence, 
a like happy and ho]>eful adjustment is estab- 
lished. In all improving conditions of society, 
the substitution of the vegetable for the ani- 
mal, and of the mineral for the vegetable and 
animal, resources of life and comfort, pro- 
gressively from the hunter state up to the high- 
est civilization, passing from scarcity to abun- 
dance, from the slavery to the mastery of Nature, 
reads like a hymn of praise to the Creator, and 
a prophecy of the beatitudes to the human race. 

"Our author's doctrine of the laws governing 
the cultivation of the earth, first given to the 
world in the year 1848, and the migration and 
colonization of man under strict conformity 
to climatic laws, which he announced in Novem- 
ber, 1859 (sinco the publication of his latest 
work 1 ), seem to complete his system as to its 
essentials, and to extend its capabilities indefi- 
nately." 

It will appear, even from this exceedingly brief 
presentment of the pivotal points of Mr. Carey's 
doctrine, that it is not merely another work on 
political economy, but a true endeavor for the 
construction of a aoeietary science, worthy of 
the subject, and answering for the direction of 
social policy, and the explication of its philoso- 
phy. The works of which we are sneaking 
are necessarily controversial, because they are 
new and revolutionary in substance, doctrine, 
and aim, but they are not so largely speculative 
or abstract as our condensed statement may 
seem to indicate. They are rich in philosophic 
theory, indeed, but it grows out ot the abun- 
dance and the systematic array of the practical 
employed; their argument might be de- 



scribed as statistical, historical, or inductive, for 
it has all these qualities in an eminent degree. 

WILLIAM CULLEN BBYANT. 
[Vol. II., pp. 188-190.] 

In 1857 and the following year, Mr. Bryant 
made the tour of Europe with his family, visit- 
ing France, Switzerland, and various provinces 
of Spain, where he passed the winter, extending 
his journey thence to Algiers, and passing some 
time in Italy previous to his return home. The ob- 
jects of interest which he met with on his route, 
were occasionally made the topics of correspon- 
dence with his journal, the Etening Post; and a 
collection of these letters M'as published in 1859, 
entitled, Letter* from Spain and other Countries 
being a second series of the author's Letters of a 
TrateUer. The style is marked by the neatness 
and simplicity, accuracy of thought^ fidelity of 
statement, and purity of expression, which 
characterize all this author's writings, whether 
in prose or poetry. 

At the request of the New York Historical 
Society, Mr. Bryant, in the spring of 1860, de- 
livered un address at the Academy of Music, in 
New York, on The L\fe y Character, and Genius 
of Washington Irving. The time chosen for 
this celebration wus the 3d of April, the first 
recurrence of Mr. Irving's birthday, a few 
months after his decease. Mr. Bryant, in this 
production, reviewed his friend Mr. Irving's 
career.with occasional illustrations from his own 
recollections of the earlier history of literature 
in New York. It was a genial tribute to the 
merits of the author and the man. In a glowing 
passage, at the close, he predicted the lasting 
fame of his subject. "Other hands," said he, 
" will yet give the world a bolder, more vivid, 
and more exact portraiture. In the mean time, 
when I consider for how many years he stood 
before the world as an author, with a still in- 
creasing fame — half a century in this most 
changeful of centuries — I cannot hesitate to pre- 
dict for him a deathless renown. Since he be- 
gan to write, empires have risen and passed 
away; mighty captains have appeared on the 
stage of the world, performed their part, and 
been called to their account; wars have been 
fought and ended which have changed the desti- 
nies of the human race. New arts have been 
invented and adopted, and have pushed the old 
out of use; the household economy of half man- 
kind has undergone a revolution. Science has 
learned a new dialect and forgotten the old ; the 
chemist of 1807 would be a vain babbler among 
his brethren of the present day, and would in 
turn become bewildered in the attempt to under- 
stand them. Nation utters speech to nation in 
words that pass from realm to realm with the 
sjiecd of light. Distant countries have been 
made ncighlntrs ; the Atlantic Ocean has become 
a narrow frith, and the Old World and the New 
shake hands across it; the East and the*West 
look in at each other's windows. The new in- 
ventions bring new calamities, and men perish 
in crowds by the recoil of their own devices. 
War has learned more frightful modes of havoc, 
and armed itself with deadlier weapons ; armies 
are Wne to the battle-field on the wings of 
the wind, and dashed against each other and 
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destroyed with infinite bloodshed. "We grow 
giddy with this perpetual whirl of strange 
events, these rapid and ceaseless mutations ; the 
earth seems to reel under our feet, and we turn- 
to those who write like Irving, for some assu- 
rance that we are still in the same world into 
which we were born ; we read, and are quieted 
and consoled. In his pages we see that the 
language of the heart never becomes obsolete ; 
that Truth and Good and Beauty, the offspring 
of God, aro not subject to the changes which 
beset the empire of man. We become satisfied 
that he whose works were the delight of our 
fathers, and are still ours, will bo read with the 
same pleasure by those who come after us." 

A new volume of poems was published by Mr. 
Bryant in 1864. It was simply entitled, Thirty 
Poem*. These poems are varied in manner and 
subject, and exhibit the author's powers in the 
several departments which he long since made 
Jiis own. Foremost among these are the poems 
descriptive of nature, taking some simple scene 
or incident of rural life, and associating it with 
the human feelings to which it ministers, or of 
which it is typical. The reader will remember 
various instances of this in the author's previous 
volumes, in "The Fountain," "The Winds," and 
other poems. Here it is very happily illustrated 
in the poem, " The Planting of the Apple-Tree," 
in "A Rain -Dream," "The Snow - Shower," 
"The Night Journey of a River," and particu- 
l&rly in " The Song of the Sower," a truly Ameri- 
can poem, honoring tho wide extended labors 
of the husbandman, by linking them with the 
beauty and utility which reside in them and flow 
from them, in a thousand channels of benefi- 
cence. Tho poem is full of imaginative sym- 
pathy, and abounds with lofty, heroic expres- 
sion. Here is exhibited the beauty of natural 
scenery, which is sown in Autumu under the 
wintry clod, and appears in tho effulgence of 
Spring : 

" Fling wide the generous grain : we fling 
O'er the dark mould tho green of Spring. 
For thick the emerald blades shall grow, 
When first the March winds melt the snow, 
And to the sleeping flowers below 
The early blue-birds sing. 

" Fling wide the grain : we give the fields 
The ears that nod in Summer's gale, 
The shining stems that Summer gilds, 
The harvest that o'erfiows the vale, 
And swells, an amber sea, between 

The full-leaved woods, its shores of greeu." 

Presently a stirring suggestion of a battle-field, 
for to that fierce contrast to his pursuits the 
sower is ministering : 

Fling wide the golden shower : we trust 
The strength of armies to the dust; 
This peaceful lea may haply yield 
Its harvest for the tented field. 
Hal feel ye not your fingers thrill, 

As o'er them, in the yellow grains, 
Glide tho warm drops of blood that fill 

For mortal strife the warrior's veins ; 
Such as, on Solferino's day, 
Slaked the brown sand and flowed away 
Flowed till the herds on Mincio's brink 
Snuffed the rod stream and feared to drink? — 



Blood that in deeper pools shall lie 

On the sad earth, as Time grows gray, 
When men by deadlier arts shall die, 
And deeper darkness blot tho sky 

Above the thundering fray; 
And realms, that hear the battle-cry, 

Shall sicken with dismay ; 
And chieftains to the war shall lead 
Whole nations, with the tempest's speed, 

To perish in a day ; — 
Till man, by love and mercy taught, 
Shall rue the wreck his fury wrought, 

And lay the sword away. 
Oh, strew with pausing, shuddering hand, 
The seed upon tho helpless land, 
As if, at every step, ye cast 
The pelting hail and riving blast." 

Then we have in succession the vast tribes of 
the artisan and the manufacturer, for whom the 
husbandman is unconsciously at work — a glimpse 
of the tempest-tossed mariner seeking food on 
the shore ; of the lost wanderer escaping from 
• the desert ; of the charity-nurtured poor of great 
cities, and, holiest of all, of man, longing for 
immortality : 

" The mystic loaf that crowns the board, 
When round tho table of their Lord, 
Within a thousand temples set, 
' In memory of the bitter death 
Of Him who taught at Nazareth, 

His followers are met. 
And thoughtful eyes with tears are wet, 

As of the Holy One they think, 
The glorv of whoso rising, yet 
Makes" bright the grave's mysterious brink." 

In another of these poems, " An Invitation to 
the Country," tliere are two stanzas most felici- 
tously expressed, worthy to be taken as a motto 
of the author's volumes in his interpretation of 
Nature. They follow an animated picture of 
the writer's rural home In spring-time, addressed 
to his daughter : 

"Yet these sweet sounds of tlio early season, 
And these fair sights of its sunny days, 
Are only sweet when we fondly listen, 
And only fair when we foudly gaze. 

" There is no glory in star or blossom, 
Till looked upon by a loving eye ; 
There is no fragrance in April breezes, 
Till breathed with joy as they wander by." 

This is one class of poems. Another is more 
purely personal, revealing the author's feelings 
in periods of trial or suffering, as in "The 
Cloud on the Way," and "The Life that Is," 
which seem to refer to the sickness and recovery 
of one dear to him as life. We can only refer 
to them here; the thoughtful reader will not 
pass them over, or fail to observe their passion- 
ate history. Then, again, wo have several of 
those national and patriotic lyrics which no one 
has written with more strength and delicacy, 
with more of conscious power, with less of 
vain glory. " Not Yet," and " Our Country's 
Call, are poems of the present war, well known 
to our readers. " Italy " fully deserves to be 
ranked with them— a noble lyric, instinct with 
life, which, on its appearance, was translated 
into the language of tho country it celebrates, 
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and doubtless has aided to foster the genius of 
Italian liberty. 

There are other poems in this collection 
which we would not willingly pass over. Two 
we must mention: "The Ruins of Italica," a 
spirited translation from the Spanish of Rioja, 
full of the eloquent melancholy of departed 
historic greatness; and an elaborate version of 
the entire fifth book of the Odymy. The lat- 
ter is in blank verse, and, tho writer tells us, is 
an attempted improvement, in simplicity at least, 
upon tho translation of Cowper, in which, he 
says, "almost every sentence is stiffened by some 
clumsy inversion, and stately phrases are used 
when simpler ones were at hand." A few lines 
of each version will illustrate this. In the 
opening of tho book, it will be remembered, 
Minerva calls the attention of Jupiter to the 
detention of Ulysses by Calypso, in her en- 
chanted island. Sovereign Jove is aroused, and 
sends Mercury with a message for his release. 
Hero is the messenger on his journey. First 
Cowper : 

" lie ended, nor the Argicide refused, 
Messenger of the skies; his sandals fair, 
Ambrosial, golden, to his feet he bound, 
Which o'er the moist wave, rapid as the wind, 
Bear him, and o'er the illimitable earth, 
Then took his rod, with which, at will, all eyes 
He closes soft, or opens them wide again. 

" So armed, forth flew tho valiant Argicide. 
Alighting on Pieria, down he stooped 
To ocean, and the billows lightly skimmed 
In form a sea-mew, such as in the bays 
Tremendous of the barren Deep her food 
Seeking, dips oft in brine her ample wing." 

And now Bryant : 

«' He spake ; the herald Argicide obeyed, 
And hastily beneath his feet he bound 
The fair, ambrosial, golden sandals, worn 
To bear him over ocean like the wind, 
And o'er the boundless land. His wand he took, 
Wherewith he softly seals the eyes of men, 
And opens them at will from sleep. With this 
In hand, the mighty Argos-qneller flew, 
And lighting on Pioria, from the sky 
Plunged downward to the deep, and skimmed its 
face 

Like hovering sea-mew, that on the broad gulfs 
Of tho unfruitful ocean seeks her prey, 
And often dips her pinions in the brine. 
So Hermes Hew along the waste of waves." 

Mr. Bryant here certainly keeps his word ; he 
gets rid of the inversions, and uses simpler lan- 
guage. The book, as a whole, in his version, 
runs very smoothly, and tempts us to wish that 
he would extend his labors further. If Homer 
cannot bo reproduced with all his original spirit 
in this way, of which we may despair— for he 
is really untranslatable in any way — still a very 
delightful poem might be added to our literature 
with a satisfactory addition to Mr. Bryant's 
reputation. There is a general stir in this 
direction among his brethren abroad. Alfred 
Tennyson lately published a choice specimen of 
the Iliad in blank verse, a celebrated passage 
of the eighth book, which may be studied in his 
version for the nicety and beauty of his picked 
phraseology, and the portion of Homeric strength 
infused into it; and Lord Derby has just given 



to the world a translation of the entire poem, 
also in blank verse, remarkable for its spirit, 
ease, simplicity, and general fidelity, it is much 
to Mr. Bryant's credit that he led the way in 
this work, which promises a revival of the 
study of Homer, with a higher popular appreci- 
ation of his great and peculiar merits. 

Mr. Bryant, wo may add, still directs, with his 
accustomed ability and energy, the editorial 
columns of the Evening Pout. The duties of this 
office, in tho political crisis through which the 
country has just now passed, required equal 
forethought, nerve, and prudence ; qualities, as- 
sociated with high principle, which Mr. Bryant 
always brings to his responsible employment. 
As a leader of the party which triumphed in the 
election of Mr. Linculn, his services and in- 
fluence were undoubtedly great, and he was 
worthily chosen to head the ticket of electors of 
the State of New York. During the war, and at 
its close, his muse has pointed the moral of the 
conflict, and animated the hearts of his country- 
men in several poems, marked by his character- 
istic simplicity and force of thought, natural 
illustration, and purity of diction. The follow- 
ing bears date July, 1861 : 

NOT YET. 



" 0 country, marvel of the earth I 

0 realm to sudden greatness grown 1 

The age that gloried in thy birth, 
Shall it behold thee overthrown? 

Shnll traitors lay that greatness low? 

No, Land of Hope and Blessing, No I 

"And we who wear thy glorious name, 

Shall we, like cravens, stand apart, 
When those whom thou hast trusted aim 

The death-blow at thy generous heart ? 
Forth goes the battle-cry, and lo I 
Hosts rise in harness, shouting, No I 
" And they who founded, in our land, 

The power that rules from sea to sea, 
Bled they in vain, or vainly planned 

To leavo their country great and free? 
Their sleeping ashes from below, 
Send up the thrilling murmur, No I 

"Knit they the gentle ties which long 
These sister States were proud to wear, 

And forged the kindly links so strong 
For idle hands in sport to tear — 

For scornful hands aside to throw? 

No, by our fathers' memory, No J 

"Our humming marts, our iron ways, 

Our wind-tossed woods on mountain crest, 

The hoarse Atlantic, with his bays, 
The calm, brood ocean of the West, 

And Mississippi's torrent-flow, 

And loud Niagara, answer, No! 

" Not yet the hour is nigh, when they 
Who deep in Eld's dim twilight sit, 
Earth's ancient kings, shall rise and say, 

'Proud country, welcome to the pit I 
So soon art thou, like us, brought low?' 
No, sullen group of shadows, No! 

14 For now, behold, the arm that gave 
The victory in our fathers' day, 
Strung, as of old, to guard and save — 

That mighty arm which none can stay — 
On clouds above and fields below, 
Writes, in men's sight, the answer, Nol" 
July, 1661. 
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v FITZ-GREENK HALLECK. 
[Vol II., pp. »7-212.] 

In 1864, Mr. Halleck broke his long poetical 
silence by the publication of Young America. 
It is a poem of some three hundred lines, or 
rather a series of lyrics in varied measure, held 
together by a running comment in airy, rhymed 
iambics. The story, if such the thread of narra- 
tive may be called, is simple. "Young America" — 

" A boy whom fourteen years have seen, 

Smiling, with them, on Spring's returning green," 

lies asleep at dawn in "a summer home," a 
couch of roses by the wayside. The scenery of 
the morning is exquisitely painted : 

"The sentry stars in heaven's blue above, 
Sleep their sweet daybreak sleep, their watch with 
dawn, 

And, lovely as a bride from dream of love, 
Blushing and blooming, wakes the summer dawn: 
Winch — woods — and waters of the brook and bay, 
Wok: at the fanning of the wings of day, 
And birds and bcUs in garden tree, and tower 
Bow to the bidding of the wakening hour, 
And breathe, the hamlet's happy homes among, 
Morn's fragrant music from their lips of Song." 

Observe the breadth, the expanse of the land- 
scape in the first line wo have italicised, with 
the sense of motion in the second, wakening, hur- 
rying into life the various objects in the third, 
to the resonant music of the close. It is' an art 
this, a feeling of melody which Tennyson alone, 
of living writers, practises in its perfection 
in England, and of which Halleck is facile 
prineepa, the greatest master in America. 

The youth, that Sunday morning, was seen, as 
he lay in his wayside bower, first by a clergy- 
man, returning with thoughts full of the gracious 
time from the service of his church. We listen 
with the congregation to 

" The intoning organ's incense-bearing breath, 
That aids their hymning voices, and around 
Moves in the might and majesty of sound " — 

hear the pages of the Holy Book, receive the sol- 
emn blessing, and accompany the pastor on his 
homeward way. The face of the youth arrests 
him with 

" The memorial beauty of his own lost boy," 

and he is led to fancy him the companion of his 
home, brought up to the service of the altar, and 
succeeding him in imparting the hope of mercy 
to a fallen race, when this revery is suddenly, 
sharply invaded by a burst of martial music : 

" Hark I a bugle's echo comes, 
Hark ! a fife is singing, 
Hark ! the roll of far-off drums 
Through the air is ringing 1" 

It is Captain Sword, with whom we are all 
now so familiar, who is on his way with his gal- 
lant troop ; and never was warrior introduced 
on the scene with a happier flourish, as the old 
stage directions phrase it : 

" Nearer the bugle's echo comes, 
Nearer the fife is singing, 
Near and more near the roll of drums 
Through the air is ringing. 



" War 1 it is thy music proud, 
Wakening the brave-hearted, 
Memories — hopes — a glorious crowd, 
At its call have started. 

"Memories of our sires of old, 
Who, oppression-driven, 
High their rainbow flag unrolled 
To the sun and sky of heaven. 

" Memories of the true and brave, 
Who, at Honor's bidding, 
Stepped, their Country's life to save, 
To war as to their wedding. 

" Memories of many a battle-plain, 
Where, their life-blood flowing, 
Made green the grass, and gold the grain, 
Above their grave-mounds growing. 

"Hopes — that the children of their prayers, 
With them in valor vying, 
May do as noble deeds as theirs, 
In living and in dying; 

"And make, for children yet to come, 
The land of their bequeathing, 
The imperial and the peerless home 
Of happiest beings breathing. 

" For this the warrior-path we tread, 
The baUie-path of duty, 
And change, for field and forest bed, 
Our bowers of love and beauty. 

" Music ! bid thy minstrels play 
No tunes of grief or sorrow, 
Lot them cheer the living brave to-day, 
They may wail the dead to-morrow." 

A description of the true warrior succeeds : 

"Such were the words, unvoiced by lip or tongue, 

The thought-enwoven themes, the mental song 

Of One, high placed, beside the slumberer's bower, 

In the stern, silent chieftainship of power, 

A War-king, seated on his saddle-throne, 

A listener to no counsels hut his own, 

Tho soldier leader of a soldier band, 

Whose prescient skill, quick eye, and brief command, 

Have won for him, on many a field of fame, 

The immortality of a victor's name. 

His troops, in thousands, now aro marching by, 

Heart-homage seen in each saluting eye, 

And sword, and lance, and banner, bowing down, 

In tributary grace, before his bright renown. 

And on, and on, as rank on rank appears, 

Gome, fast and loud, the thrice-repeated cheers 

From voices of brave men, whose life-long cry 

Has been with him to five, for him to die. 

Their plumes and pennons dancing in the breeze, 

With leaves and flowers of over-arching trees, 

Timing their steps to tunes of flute and fife, 

And trump and drum, tho joy of soldier life, 

While o'er them wave, proud banner of tho free I 

Thy sky-born stars and glorious colors three, 

All beauteous in each interwoven hue 

Of Summer's rainbow, spanning earth and sea, 

The resets red and white, the violet's heavenly blue, 

Emblems of valor, purity, and truth, 

Long may they charm the air in ever-smiling youth." 

The soldier is followed by a peaceful contrast 
— a picture of a group of children huddling 
forth from a village school-house : 

" Merrily bounds the morning bark 
Along the Summer sea, 
Merrily mounts the morning lark 
The topmost twig on tree ; 
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Merrily smiles tho morning rose 

The morning sun to see. 
And merrily, merrily greets the roae 
The honey -seeking bee. 
But merrier, merrier far are these, 
Who bring, on the wings of the morning breeze, 
A music sweeter than her own, 
A happy group of loves and graces, 
Graceful forms and lovely faces, 
All in gay delight outflown— 
Outflown from their school-room cages. 
School-room rules, and school-room pages, 
Lovely in their teens and tresses, 
Summer smiles, and summer dresses, 

Joyous in their dance and song, 
With sweet sisterly caresses, 

Arm in arm they speed along 
Now pursuing, now retreating, 

Now in circling troops they meet, 
To brisk notes in cadence beating, 
Glance their many twinkling feet. 
81ow melting strains their Queen's approach declare, 

Where'er sho turns the Graces homage pay, 
With arms sublime, that float upon the air,) 

She comes— the gentle Lady of my Lay, 
Well pleased that, for her welcome to prepare, 
I borrow music from Uie muse of Gray." 

Young America was first published in the 
Kew York Ledger, in January, 1864, and has 
since been issued in a volume, with illustrations, 
by Messrs. Appleton. 

ROBERT C. WINTHROP. 
[VoL II., pp. BO0-&G3.] 

Oar previous notice closed with the lectnre 
on " Archimedes and Franklin," which Mr. Win- 
throp delivered in Boston, in 1853, before the 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association. 
The spirit of the whole oration, as well as its 
final recommendation, appealed to the people of 
Boston to erect in their city a suitable statue or 
monument to their early representative and 
benefactor, Franklin. The suggestion was not 
suffered to pass unheeded. It was immediately 
taken up by the society, and seconded by liberal 
contributions, and ended in the erection of the 
beautiful bronze statue of Franklin which 
now graces tho city of Boston. Mr. Winthrop 
was appropriately called upon to deliver the 
address at the "inauguration" of this work of 
art, which was celebrated by one of the most 
interesting and imposing processions ever wit- 
nessed in the city. The ceremonies took place 
on the 17th of September, 1856, the anniversary 
of the original foundation of the city, and of 
the adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States. Mr. Winthrop's oration, in a philosophic 
vein, presentod Franklin in tho lending positions 
of his life and aspects of his character, as me- 
chanic, philosopher, statesman, and patriot, 
diplomatic agent abroad, and true philanthro- 
pist. It was published separately, and is in- 
cluded in the handsomely printed " Memorial of 
the Inauguration," published by the city of 
Boston. A year previously to this, on the same 
anniversary day, Mr. Winthrop delivered an 
address, instinct with a genuine love of litera- 
ture, on tho occasion of the laying of the 
corner-stone of the public library of the city of 
Boston, which, as in the case of the Franklin 
statue, was supplemented by another, on tho 



opening and dedication of this noble institution, 
lie also, in May, 1857, delivered an address, 
genial, nnecdotical, and historical, at the open- 
ing of the grand musical festival at the Boston 
Music Hall, the first ever held in the United 
States. Two addresses, not the least thoughtful 
and interesting of Mr. Winthrop's occasional 
orations, were delivered in tho spring of 1859; 
the one entitled, Chrietianity, neither Sectarian 
nor Sectional, the Grea t Remedy for Social and 
Political Evils, before tho Young Men's Chris- 
tian Associations, of Boston and Richmond ; the 
other, Lnrury and the Fine Art», in gome of their 
Moral and JJutorical Relatione, in aid of a fund 
for the erection of Ball's equestrian statue of 
Washington in Boston. These eloquent ad- 
dresses, replete with historical anecdote and 
illustration, may be classed together for their 
exhibition of the orator's viows on the religious 
and moral needs of the country and times. 

Subsequently to this period, the course of Mr. 
Winthrop's public services of this class was, for 
a time, interrupted, by a visit to Europe, at- 
tended by severe domestic affliction, in the sick- 
ness and death of several members of his family. 
These events, with his own ill health, also pre- 
vented his taking that active part in rallying the 
country, at the outbreak of the rebellion, which 
might have been anticipated from his patriotic 
public career, however he may have differed in 
opinio.!) from the existing administration. In 
the summer of 1862, he followed Governor 
Andrew and Edward Everett in an address at a 
mass meeting, held on Boston Common, in aid 
of recruiting the army in the field. In the 
Presidential political campaign of 1804, he ad- 
vocated the election of General McClellan. 
When the hearts of all true patriots were ap- 
pealed to by the assassination of Lincoln, Mr> 
Winthrop regarded with deep admiration and 
reverence tho character of the martyred Presi- 
dent. 

Returning to Mr. Winthrop's literary services 
of tho last few years, we find them centring 
mainly about the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, of which he still holds the presidency. In 
1861, he prepared for the society a Memoir of 
the Hon. Nathan Appleton (8vo, 79 pp.), which 
has been published separately, as well as in a 
volume of the proceedings of the society. In 
July, 18C4, he paid a special tribute in the 
society to the memory of the late Josinh Quincy, 
which has been published in like manner. In 
January, 1865, he paid a like tribute to his 
friend, the late Edward Everett, at the meeting 
of the Historical Society, and at a gathering of 
citizens at Faneuil Hall. All of the addresses 
which we have mentioned have been published. 

Mr. Winthrop's most elaborate recent w ark 
is tho volume of Life and Letter* of John 
Winthrop the elder, Ins eminent ancestor, tho 
founder of Massachusetts (Boston, Ticknor & 
Fields. 8vo, pp. 452). This includes the period 
I of Winthrop's life, his youth and early man- 
I hood, passed in England, down to the period of 
his emigration to America. It is largely com- 
posed of original materials, drawn from dia *ies 
and private correspondence, which, as they <lia- 
play the domestic and family history, and, t y a 
great degree, the religious experiences, and, 
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finally, the motives of Winthrop's coming to i 
America, are of the utmost value to an appre- j 
cutton of the character of this founder, and of 
ibe nature of the first settlement of New Eng- 
land. The memoir, among other notable inci- 
dents, supplies an item of interest to be added 
to our previous notice* of Governor Winthrop, 
in the fact, for the first time fully set forth, of 
his studies at the University of Cambridge, 
-where, it appears, l>e was an attendant for some 
eighteen months, entering Trinity College atrthe 
age of fourteen, and leaving the university 
about the time of his early courtship and mar- 
riage, at seventeen. Another volume which Mr. 
Winthrop has in preparation will exhibit Gov- 
ernor Winthrop's subsequent career in America 
to his death. 

WILLIAM HBNKT SEWARD. 
[Vol. IL, pp. 326-82S.] 

In 1859, Mr. Seward, after the adjournment 
of the Senate, made a second and extended tour 
in Europe, remaining abroad about eight 
months, visiting Egypt and the Iloly Laud. At 
the convention of the Republican party, held at 
Chicago, in May, 1860, he received on the first 
ballot, on the nomination of a Presidential 
candidate, one hundred and seventy-three votes 
out of the whole number of four hundred and 
sixty-five cast, including the votes of nine 
States, Massachusetts, New York, and Califor- 
nia being of the number. On the third ballot. 
Mr. Lincoln was chosen, and in the popular 
canvass which eusued, Mr. Seward gave him his 
hearty support in an extended tour through the 
West, during which he advocated his election 
in a series of occasional speeches, setting forth 
the principles of the Republican party with his 
accustomed readiness and resources of popular 
eloquence. When Mr. Lincoln became Presi- 
dent, the following March, Mr. Seward was 
appointed Secretary of State. The eminent 
services he rendered to the country in this 
capacity, during the war, are familiar to the 
public in the daily progress of events, watched 
with so much anxiety, in the upholding the 
national honor abroad and the preservation of 
peace with foreign countries, when peace was 
sorely assailed; while an enduring literary 
record of his labors has been given to the 
world in the ample published volumes of his 
Diplomatic Correspondence, issued by order of 
Congress, at Washington. In these, as in his 
other writings and speeches, Mr. Seward exhibits 
a command of language, a facility and copious- 
ness of illustration, an inexhaustible fertility of 
resources, which, with the importance of the 
situation which called them forth, will render 
them memorable among the state papers in the 
American archives. Nor are the services of 
Mr. Seward to his country, at this crisis, likely 
to be less regarded by the personal sacrifices 
which he has made at the helm of state, where 
his independence and force of character drew 
npon him the dagger of a conspirator in the 
revolting tragedy of the murder of President 
Lincoln, and the attempted assassination of 

• AnU, vol. I., pp. 25-27. 
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other leading members of the Government. 
Mr. Seward's strength of mind and fortitude 
were displayed to an admirable degree through- 
out this melancholy period of suffering, when 
in hours of extremity his life seemed to be 
maintained by hia devotion to the public wel- 
fare. Happily, his strength was restored, enabling 
him still to fulfil the cabinet and other duties of 
his onerous position as Secretary of State. In 
addition to the Diplomatic Correspondence just 
alluded to, and various public speeches, a fourth 
volume of Mr. Seward's works has been issued, 
entitled, Recent Speeches and Writings of Wil- 
liam II. Seward, 1854-1861 (New York, 1861, 
8vo, pp. 696). Like its predecessors of the 
series, it is edited with a prefatory memoir 
and notes, by Mr. George E. Baker. Besides 
various important speeches before popular 
assemblies and in the Senate of the United 
States, it contains a Biography of De Witt 
Clinton, and several orations and addresses on 
The Destiny of America, at Columbus, Ohio, in 
1863; The True Basis of American Independ- 
ence, before the American Institute, New York, 
the same year; The Physical, Moral, and 
Intellectual Development of the American 
People, before the Phi Beta Kappa of 
Yale College, in 1864; and The Pilgrims and 
Liberty, an oration at Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
December 21, 1855. 

FRANCIS LIEBER. 
[Vol. IL, pp. 209-801] 

In 1856, Dr. Lieber retired from his Pro- 
fessorship of History and Political Economy in 
the College of South Carolina, and came with 
his family to New York, where, in 1857, he was 
appointed Professor of History and Political 
Science in Columbia College. He delivered, in 
February, 1868, an inaugural address cn enter- 
ing upon the duties of this new position. In 
this discourse, which was printed by order of 
the trustees, he passed in review the elements 
of political economy and political philosophy, 
showing the tendencies of modern thought, 
and handling with great acumen the theories of 
the day on these subjects, and, in particular, 
illustrating the " true and ever active princi- 



ple 



of individualism artd socialism, the 



maintenance of which, in their proper degree 
and relation, he considered essential to the well- 
being of the state. On the organization of the 
law school attached to the college, in 1859, Dr. 
Lieber was also appointed in that department 
professor of political science. An introductory 
discourse to a course of lectures on the State, in 
the winter of 1859-60, before the students of 
this institution, has been published. It is 
entitled The Ancient and Modern Teacher of 
Politics, and is an earnest vindication of the 
paramount utility of the philosophical pursuit 
of statesmanship in modern communities. The 
topic, as usual with the author, is illustrated 
by a variety of pregnant illustrations, the argu- 
ment being constantly enforced by authority 
and example. In 1861, two other lectures 
delivered by Dr. Lieber, on the Constitution of 
the United States, concluding a course on the 
Modern State, were published by direction of the 
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board of trustees. The lectures were accom- 
panied with a series of notes on the text by 
Horace Binney, of Philadelphia, and appended to 
them was an address 44 On Secession," written hy 
Dr. Lieber in 1851, and read before a mass 
meeting of the Union men of South Carolina 
in that year, at Greenville. The title given by 
the author to the lectures indicates his argu- 
ment: What is our Constitution-League, Pact, or 
Government? lie maintains the last, and estab- 
lishes, by precedent and authority, tho grounds 
of an established American nationality. It was 
a period when such labors were of the utmost 
importance, as a basis of action by the people 
and authorities of the land in suppressing the 
rebellion, which was every day assuming greater 
magnitude in its efforts to destroy the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Dr. Lieber, not 
only in this, but constantly during tho civil war, 
by speeches at popular meetings, by learned 
arguments and publications, encouraged the 
people and supported the state in its gigantic 
struggle for existence. As president of the 
Loyal Publication Society, at New York, his 
efforts were particularly influential. Among its 
issues are numerous tracts from his pen: Xo 
Party Now, out All for our Country, an address 
read at the meeting of the Loyal National 
League, at a meeting in Union Square, New 
York, in 1863 ; Slavery, Plantations, and the 
Yeomanry ; The Arguments of the Secession- 
ists; Lincoln or JfcClcllan ; Amendments of the 
Constitution Submitted to the Consideration of 
the American People — the last providing the 
most stringent securities against any attempts 
at 44 secession " or treason, abolishing slavery, and 
securing tho privileges of citizens to all native 
or naturalized inhabitants, whether born free or 
made free, without any exception of color, race, 
or orgin. 

At the request of Major-General Henry W. 
Halleck, the General-in-Chief of the Army of 
the United States, Dr. Lieber, in 1862, prepared 
an essay on Guerrilla Parties Considered with 
Reference to the Law and Usages of War, which 
was printed for distribution in the army, by 
order of the Department of War; and, in 1868, 
was appointed by the United States Govern- 
ment to draw up a code for the conduct of 
belligerents, of which he had suggested the idea 
and showed the necessity. The latter, revised 
by a board of officers, under the presidency of 
Major-General E. A. Hitchcock, was published 
44 for the information of all concerned." by order 
of the Secretary of War, in a pamphlet entitled 
Instructions for the Government of the Armies of 
the United States in the Field. Dr. Lieber, at the 
close of the war, in 1865, was appointed superin- 
tendent or head of a bureau at Washington for 
the preservation of the manuscripts and the 
official papers of the Confederate Government, 
to be preserved as a portion of the national 
archives. He resigned at the same time his 
professorship in Columbia College, though he is 
still retained as a lecturer in the law school of 
that institution. 



GEORGE WASHINGTON DOANE. 
[Vol. II., pp. <S9-S91.] 

Bishop Doane died at his episcopal residence, 
nt Burlington, N. J., April 27, 1859, in the six- 
tieth year of his ago, and twenty-seventh of his 
episcopate. His life has been written by his 
son, William Croswell Doane, who has also 
edited his Poetical Worl-s, Sermons, and 
Miscellaneous Writings (5 vols., 8vo, Appleton, 
1860). The series contains his episcopal writ- 
ings charges; ordination, institution, confirma- 
tion, missionary, and convention discourses ; his 
parochial and special sermons on the church, 
the Christian year, the sacraments, and the 
prayer-book ; his orations and gcueral addresses. 

SAMUEL SEABURY. 
[Vol. II., p. 817.] 

The Rev. Dr. Seabnry, in 1808, succeeded the 
late Dr. S. H. Turner in the professorship of 
biblical learning and the interpretation of 
Scripture in the General Theological Seminary 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, New York. 
In addition to the writings previously noticed, 
Dr. Seabury has published a volume of Dis- 
courses on the Supremacy and Obligation of Con- 
science; American Slavery Distinguished from 
the Slavery of English Theorists, and Justified 
by the Late of Nature (12mo, New York, 1861); 
and, Witness unto the Truth, a sermon preached 
in Trinity Church, in May, 1861, at the funeral 
of the Right Rev. Benjamin T. Onderdonk. 

GEORGE HENRY CALVERT. 
[Vol. II., pp. 878-m] 

In 1856, Mr. Calvert published An Introduc- 
tion to Social Science, a Discourse in three parts. 
In this work the author gives a succinct exposi- 
tion of the doctrines of Fourier, and advocates 
with much feeling and faith the amelioration of 
mankind by fraternal co-operation and wise use 
of the resources of nature. Originally delivered 
as lectures, the style and sentiment of the author 
gave thi9 little treatise much interest, even 
among those who did not agree with his theories. 
Another new publication by Mr. Calvert is a 
volume entitled The Gentleman (Boston. Tick- 
nor & Fields, 1803). This is a discriminating 
and forcible essay on the character which that 
familiar word truly designates. Counterfeits of 
the true gentleman are admirably exposed, and 
ancient and modern history, Action, and society, 
are felicitously drawn upon for illustration. The 
tone of the work is "high, and the insight just, 
while the style is terso and often impressive. In 
Cahiro (Little & Brown, 1804), Mr. Calvert has 
added two cantos to- his early poem of that 
title, carrying on its vein of narrative, humor, 
and argument through other scenes of sociul 
life, much after the manner of Beppo in familiar 
blending of rhyme and reason. 

Mr. Calvert has also published new and revised 
editions (Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1863-5), 
of his Scenes and Thoughts in Europe, and his 
early historical drama, Arnold atid Andre. The 
latter, a version of Arnold's treason, the frag- 
ment of a play rather than a complete work, 
has much beauty and dramatic emphasis, and 
brings out the idea of Washington with effect, 
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without introducing him personally on the stage. 
The two volumes of Scent* and Thoughts in 
Europe are not, in the ordinary sense, books of 
travel, but discriminative and philosophical es- 
says on topics suggested by nature, art, and so- 
ciety abroad, interspersed with passages of ani- 
mated and vivid description 

JOHN MILTON MACKIE. 

[Vol. II., p. BSO.] 

Mr. Mockie, in 1856, published, in Boston, a 
Life of Schamyl, and a Narrative of the Cir- 
cimian War of Independence against Russia. 
The interest of this well-written volume of ex- 
tensive research, clear in its statement and 
picturesque in its details, may be judged of from 
the brief preface of the writer. " The principal 
authors," he says, "who have recently written 
on Circassia, are Bodenstedt, Moritz Wagner, 
Marlinski, Dubois de Montpereux, ITorainaire de 
Hell, Taillander, Morigny, Golovin, Bell, Long- 
worth, Spencer, Knight, Cameron, Ditson ; and 
from their pages chiefly has boen filled the 
easel, with the colors of which I have endeavor- 
ed to paint the following picture of a career of 
heroism nowise inferior to that of the most 
famous champions of classical antiquity, of a 
war of independence such as may not improper- 
ly be compared with the most glorious struggles 
recorded in the annals of liberty, and of a state 
of society perhaps the mo9t romantic and the 
most nearly resembling that described in the 
songs of Homer which the progress of civiliza- 
tion has now left for the admiration of man- 
kind." The following year, in 1856, Mr. Mackie 
was attracted by another hero, of a region 
farther to the East, whose somewhat shadowy 
career, uniting personal enthusiasm with a great 
national movement, offered a piquant subject 
for the imagination. A Life of Tai-Ping- Wang, 
Chief of the Ch inese Insurrection, published by 
Messrs. Dix, Edwards & Co., in New York, was 
the result of this new study. The book was, of 
course, dependent upon such materials as were 
at hand at the time. These, which were dili- 
gently employed by the author, were the Eng- 
lish journals published in China and the offi- 
cial Pekin Gazette ; the letters of missionaries, 
Protestant and Roman Catholic ; the correspon- 
dence of Mr. 11. Marshall, Commissioner of the 
United States to China, published by Congress; 
and other incidental Bourcos in foreign religious 
journals and other quarters. The result of all 
this reading was an attractive volume, marked 
by the interesting qualities of the author's style, 
a neatness of expression, and, where the topic 
admits of it, an undercurrent of quiet humor. 

In 1864, Mr. Mackie published a series of 
sketches of travel in the Southern portions of 
the United States and the West Indies, entitled, 
From Cape Cod to Dixie and the Tropics. The 
style is graphic, and loosely covering a vein of 
serious and profitable reflection. In his preface, 
the author says, in reference to the time of 
publication, the third year of the war of the 
rebellion, " It may not be ill-timed to give to the 
press nn account of a pleasure journey, made, in 
part, through the Southern States; and a por- 
tion of which may serve as a memento of the 
happy days When there existed between the 



inhabitants of the Northern and Southern sec- 
tions of the country a free interchange of ser- 
vices and hospitalities. It is, indeed, the great 
business of the nation, at the present crisis, to . 
bring back to the Union, by force of arms, its 
erring, misguided members; but, while we of 
the North are intent on subduing them, there Is 
a satisfaction in showing that we neither hate 
nor despise them ; and I am happy to contribute 
my humble mite in proof that we cherish pleas- 
ant reminiscences of our former friendship, and 
shall be ready, on the restoration of peace, to 
give to the returning States every right and 
privilege consistent with the safety, dignity, and 
welfare of the united Republic." 

EDMUND FLA GO. 
[Vol. II., pp. 618, «19.J 

In 1853, Mr. Flagg was called to the head of 
a bureau in the Department of State at Wash- 
ington, by the late Secretary Marcy ; and, in 
1856-7, as Chief of Statistics, prepared a "Re- 
port on the Commercial Relations of the United 
I States with all Foreign Nations," by order of 
Congress, of which 20,000 copies were publish- 
ed, in four quarto volumes, by that body. The 
character of this work may be inferred from the 
fact that the " Cyclopaedia of Commerce," since 
published by the Messrs. Harper, gives credit 
to Mr. Flagg's report for some 400 pages of its 
valuuble contents. Reports on the Cotton Trade, 
and on the Tobacco Trade, as also numerous 
Annual Reports on Foreign Commerce, and on 
Emigration to the United States, prepared by Mr. 
Flagg, have made his name familiar to mercan- 
tile and commercial interests not only through- 
out the country, but in Europe. Rouher, the 
French Minister of Commerce, has pronounced 
the " Commercial Relations " unequalled by any 
work of the kind evor published ; and the " An- 
nates du Commerce Ezterieur" and the "Jour- 
nal des Economistes" have indorsed this judg- 
ment. 

Mr. Flagg is understood to have in manuscript 
ready for the press a work on Italy since 1849, 
and an historical novel utitled "The Last of 
the Military Templars." 

CHAKLES LANMAN 

Was bom in Monroe, Michigan, June 14, 1819. 
He was educated chiefly at Plainfield Academy, 
Connecticut. After passing ten years as a mer- 
chant's clerk in New York, he became engaged in 
I literary pursuits. In 1842 he published a vol- 
ume of miscellanies, entitled Essays for Summer 
Hours, which has passed to a third edition. In 
1846 he wos editor of the Monroe (Michigan) 
Gazette, and, later, associate editor of the Cin- 
cinnati Chronicle. In 1847 ho was connected 
with the Kern York Express, and published the 
same year A Summer in the Wilderness (New 
York, Appleton & Co.). This was followed the 
next year by A Tour to the River Saguenay, 
(Phila., Carey & Hart), and in 1849 by a volume 
of Letters from the Alleghany Mountains (New 
i York, Putnam). His Records of a Tourist, a 
I similar descriptive volume of American travel, 
i appeared in 1850 (Phila., Lipoincott & Co.). In 
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1862, having enjoyed particular opportunities as I 
his private secretary of acquaintance with the 
great statesman, Mr. Lanman published a vol- 
ume of much anecdotical interest. Private Life 
of Daniel Webtter (New York, Harpers). This 
was succeeded in 1856 by Adventure* in the 
Wilds of America (2 vols. 8vo, Phila., J. M. 
Moore), a work which enjoyed the commendation 
of Washington Irving, and was republished in 
England. 

In 1849, Mr. Lanman was appointed librarian 
of the War Department at Washington ; of the 
copyright bureau of the State Department in 
1857 ; of the Interior Department, in 1867, and 
of the House of Representatives in 1860. In 
1859 he published in an octavo volume Diction- 
ary of the United State* Coagre**, a useful work 
of biography, which has been adopted by the 
Government as a public document. 

HENRY WILSON. 

This energetic and successful statesman was 
born in Farmington, New Hampshire, on the 
16th day of February, 1812, and is most em- 
phatically a self-made man. His parents being 
poor, he was early apprenticed to a neighboring 
farmer by the name of Knight, and his hand 
and heart were early brought to battle with 
hardship and adversity. Mr. Wilson's educa- 
tional advantages were as limited as those of 
Abraham Lincoln ; but, like him, he made 
amends for this in spending his evenings in i 
poring over useful books. He most fortunately | 
had access to the well-stored library of a sister 
of the late Judge Woodbury ; and so well did 
be make use of it, that on reaching the age of • 
one-and-twenty, he had read, and sometimes j 
re-read, nearly a thousand volumes of English 
and American history, together with the then 
published numbers of the North American He- 
view. On completing his minority, Mr. Wilson 
oame to Boston, and thence to Natick, Massa- 
chusetts, where he began to work at making 
shoes, occupying every leisure moment, how- 
ever, in storing his retentive memory with the 
legislative history of the country, for even then 
" coming events cast their shadows before." In 
1888 he visited Washington, and observing there 
the sale of some slaves at auction, swore eternal 
hostility to the peculiar institution of the South. 
This is the whole secret of his political life, and 
to this every thought and word and deed of it ( 
have been most true. On returning home, Mr. 
Wilson attended school some time in New 
Hampshire, where he studied rhetoric, mental 
philosophy, and Euclid ; but his means becoming 
exhausted through the failure of a friend, he 
returned to Natick, taught a "winter school," 
and then, in 1838, commenced the manufacture 
of shoes for the Southern market, in which 
business he continued for ten successive years. 

In 1840 he began his political career, as a 
public speaker in the Harrison campaign, during 
which he made more than sixty addresses, most 
of which were of telling effect against his oppo- 
nents. On his election to a seat in the Massn- | 
chusetts Legislature, the same year, Mr. Wilson 
gave his attention at once to the rules of parlia- 
mentary practice, and to the questions before 
the House ; and by unwearied devotion to busi- ■ 



ness, soon came to stand in the front rank of the 
advocates of freedom and a liberal policy. Three 
years later, he was elected to the State Senate: 
and in the House, two years after, made one of 
the ablest speeches against slavery ever heard 
by that body. In 1848 he purchased the Bmton 
Republican, which he conducted with signal 
ability for twenty-seven months. The next 
year, 1849, he was made chairman of the Free- 
soil State Committee, and became the acknowl- 
edged leader of that party. He was speaker of 
the State Senate in 1850 and 1851 ; he was 
nominated for Congress and defeated in 1852 ; 
and in the ensuing year he was sent as a delegate, 
by the towns of Natick and Berlin, to the State 
Constitutional Convention, where he made about 
one hundred and fifty speeches, and was absent 
from his seat but once — and that to attend tho 
funeral of a friend— during the whole of the 
protracted session. In 1855, Mr. Wilson was 
elected to serve, during the unexpired term of 
Edward Everett, as United States 8enator ; and 
in the summer and autumn of this year, he 
visited thirteen of the States, addressing many 
large audiences on tho questions then at issue; 
The year following, ho delivered his important 
Kansas speech, in the Senate, but made a higher 
record even in his admirable reply ton challenge 
from Preston 8. Brooks, of South Carolina, 
lie-elected almost unanimously to the Senate in 
1859, he made, in March of that year, in answer 
to Mr. Hammond, his celebrated speech in de- 
fence of Northern labor, than which nothing 
more effective had been given on the subject 
since Webster's masterly reply to Colonel Hayne. 
But though never idle, it was not until "tho 
opening of the great drama of the rebellion 
that Mr. Wilson fairly began to set himself at 
work. He introduced the acts for the employ- 
ment of five hundred thousand volnnteers ; for 
the purchase of arms and ordnance; for in- 
creasing the pay of privates, &c, &c. In view 
of his untiring industry and effective labor in 
this national crisis, Mr. Cameron said of him, in 
1862 : " No man, in my opinion, in the whole 
country, has done more to aid the War Depart- 
ment in preparing the migbty army now under 
arms." Some idea of the care and responsibility 
of his position may be inferred from the fact 
that as many as ten thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-one military nominations came before 
him for decision during the war. In addition 
to his senatorial duties, he enlisted two thousand 
three hundred men in the autumn of 1861, 
organized the Massachusetts Twenty-second 
Regiment, and, as its colonel, conducted it to 
Washington. But during these incessant labors, 
Mr. Wilson did not for a moment lose sight of 
the great question to which his political life had 
been consecrated. In 1861 he introduced tho 
bill for the abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia; in 1862, the bill for the employ- 
ment of the colored soldiers; in 1864, the bill 
for paying them, and also that for freeing their 
wives and children. 

In addition to a vast number of speeches, of 
which tho most remarkable are Pemonalitiet 
and Aggre**iom of Mr. Butler (1856); 'Defence 
of the Repvblican Party (1856); Are Wording- 
men Slave* t (1858); The Pacific Railroad 
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H859) ; The Death of Slavery is the Life of the 
Nation (1864), Mr. Wilson, has just made a 
valuable contribution to our literature in his 
History of the Anti-Slavery Measure* of the 
Thirty -seventh and Thirty-eighth United State* 
Congress (Boston, 1865, pp. 424), in which he 
present > a vivid sketch of the progress of the 
various bills referring to slavery, from their 
introduction to the final issue — citing the ip- 
lissima verba of the speakers, whether favoring 
or opposing them. Mr. Wilson has also an- 
other work ready for the press, on the legis- 
lation of Congress in respect to the army during 
the rebellion, which is a valuable record of the 
Doble part onr civil leaders bore in the mighty 
conflict wo have just passed through. lie lias, 
also, other important works in view. 

CALEB BPEAGUE HENRY. 
[Vol IL, p. 784.) 

In 1860, a work was published anonymously 
by the Messrs. Appleton, the authorship of 
which, after some little discussion of the sub- 
ject in the newspapers, was admitted to rest with 
the Rev. Dr. Henry. It was a genial book of 
home humors and out-of-door opinions, de 
omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis, much after 
the manner of Southey's ''Doctor," and was 
entitled, Doctor Oldham at Greystone**, and His 
Talk There. The book was lively, impulsive, 
and amusing in its discussion of social and 
political topics of the day, and brought the pub- 
lic in a conversational relation with the author, 
previously shared only by his most intimate 
friends. The humors of Dr. Oldham are kindly, 
and his thoughts suggestive and profitable. 

In 1861, this production was followed by a 
collection of the author's graver philosophical 
essays, in a volume bearing the title, Considera- 
tions on Some of the Elements and Conditions of 
Social Welfare and Human Progress, being 
Academic and Occasional Discourses and other 
Pieces. The topics treated of are the impor- 
tance of elevating the intellectual spirit of the 
nation ; the position und duties of the educated 
men of the country ; the true idea of the 
university ; the historical significance of the 
acquisi t ion of California ; the Providence of 
God ; the genius of human history ; Young 
America and the true idea of progress ; the 
destination of the human race ; President-mak- 
ing, In three letters to the Hon. Josiah Quincy, 
and the relations of politics and the pulpit. The 
temper of this volume is conservative, but it is 
a conservatism free from pedantry, and allied I 
with progress in the future, according to the 
Divine government of the world, which is con- 
stantly bringing order out of confusion, and 
leading the race onward to a higher destiny. 
In the letters on " President Making," Dr. 
Henry points out the frustration of the plan 
under the Constitution of choosing the Presi- 
dent, by the substitution of the direct vote of 
the people in place of the unfettered selection 
of a proper person by the body of electors ; 
exhibit* some of the prominent evils of this 
departure, and suggests as a remedy a diminu- 
tion of the Government patronage, and the 
choice of the President by lot from the list of 



I senators of the United States, under the direc- 
I tion of the Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court 
and his associates. In the essay on " Politics 
and the Pulpit," he asserts the duty of the Chris- . 
tian ministry to instruct the people in those 
j higher principles, and their application, which 
[ affect u the just exercise of their political 
j rights." "It is infinitely important," he main- 
tains, " that the sacred duties and the immense- 
responsibilities inseparable from the possession 
!; of those rights, should be taught and practically 
!■ enforced • from the highest moral and Christian 
' point of view," and the pnlpit he finds the only 
adequate means of popular instruction in this 
light. 

Dr. Henry is at present rector of an Epis- 
copal congregation at Newburgh, on the Hud- 
sou. 

- ... i . 

GEORGE J. ADLER. 
[Vol. IL, p. 7S5.J 

Since the retirement of Professor Adler from 
the New York University, in 1854, he has been 
actively engaged as a classical instructor, 
lecturer, and author, and in the pursuit of 
various departments of learned study. In 1858, 
he published at Boston A Practical Grammar 
of the Latin Language, with Perpetual Exer- 
cises in Speaking and Writing, for the use of 
Schools, Colleges, and Private Learners. In this 
work, which was well received and passed to a 
second edition the following year, the author 
has applied the principles and method of his 
edition of Ollendorff's German Grammar to 
instruction in the Latin tongue, by a progressive 
series of oral exercises, supplying an ample 
vocabulary, and educating the student at once in 
the speaking, writing, and construction of the 
language. With the advantages of the new 
method, the work combines instruction in the 
old analytical rules. In 1860, Professor Adler 
published in New York, by subscription, in an 
octavo volume, a translation from the French, 
The History of Provencal Poetry, by C. C. 
Fauriel, late Member of the Institute of France. 
This was prefaced by an original critical introduc- 
tion, from the pen of Professor Adler, with the 
addition of various learned notes. It was an 
attractive subject to the editor, this study of 
medheval romance, and he was happily enabled to 
pursue it to advantage, amid the recently acquired 
European stores of the Astor Library in New 
York. In 1861, Professor Adler published, in 
pamphlet form, A Fragment of Text Notes on the 
Agamemnon of sEschylus, and in 1862 delivered in 
New York a course of biographical and critical 
Lectures on Roman Literature, including a survey 
of the origin of the language, and a general re- 
view of the several departments of authorship. 
During the last few years, Professor Adler hasi 
among other studies, devoted himself to a critical 
study of Goethe's life-long work, his great poem 
of Faust, investigating its literary history, and 
elucidating, particularly in the second part, its 
learned and philosophical difficulties. In 1864, 
he delivered a series of lectures on this subject 
in New York, which would form, if published, 
an interesting contribution to the already con- 
siderable stores of Faust literature. 
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PARKE GODWIN. 
[Vol IL, pp. 688, 029.) 

Mr. Godwin published in 1858 a volume of 
Political Essays from contributions to Putnam's 
Magazine, to which we have already made allu- 
sion. Since the discontinuance of that periodi- 
cal he has been employed in the preparation of 
a History of France, tlte first volume of which, 
treating of " Ancient Gaul," appeared in the 
spring of I860. The author's plan contemplates, 
he informs us in the preface, a narrative of the 

Erincipal events in French history, from the ear- 
est recorded times to the oiabreak of the great 
Revolution of 1789. That a work to be publish- 
ed at intervals may possess a certain unity in the 
several portions, it is to be divided into periods — 
namely, Ancient.Ganl, terminating with the era 
of Charlemagne ; Feudal France, closing with 
St. Louis; France during the national, civil, and 
religious wars : France under the great ministers 
(Sully, Mazarin, Richelieu) ; the Reign of Louis 
XIV. ; and the Eighteenth Century. In the 
preparation of the first portion the author has 
round ample materials in the publications of the 
Benedictines and the late eminent French histo- 
rians, of which lie has availed himself with tact 
and industry. "Fortunately," ho says, "the re- 
proach addressed to America by the late Justice 
Story, I believe, that it contuined no library in 
which a student might verify the notes of Gib- 
bon, is no longer deserved. There are now many 
libraries here, both public and private, in which 
this could be done, and, chief among them, the 
Astor Library of New York, to which the schol- 
arship of our country owes a debt of endless 
gratitude." The style of Mr. Godwin's work is 
eminently picturesque and animated. It is writ- 
ten in a philosophic spirit, with minute attention 
to details in the illustration of all that is impor- 
tant in the progress of a nation from barbarism 
to civilization. 

At present (1865) Mr. Godwin is again asso- 
ciated with Mr. Bryant in the editorship of the 
New York Evening Pott. 

AUGUSTUS K. GARDNER. 
[VoL IL, p. ioa] 

Dr. Gardner contributed, for many years, 
various literary articles to the newspapers and 
magazines of the day, including the Newark 
Daily Advertiser, New World, Literary World, 
The Knickerbocker Magazine, &c. lie soon, 
however, became engrossed by his medical prac- 
tice, and his later writings have been generally 
of a professional character. He has edited, with 
important additions, The Modern Practice of 
Midwifery, by Tyler Smith ; has translated 
from the French A Practical Treatise on the 
Diseases of the Sexual Organ* of Women, by 
Scanzoni, and has published several original 
essays on kindred subjects. In 1861, he 
delivored before the New York Medico- 
Chirurgical College an obituary eulogy on his 
friend, Dr. John W. Francis, and in 1862, before 
the Now York Academy of Medicine, a similar 
eulogy on Dr. Richard S. Kisaam. He has also 
published several works on hygiene, including 
elaborate reports on Swill Milk, The Meat of 
New York, and The Hygiene of the Sewing 
Machine^ read beforo the Academy of Medicine. 



He has read, before the New York Historical 
Society, pa)>ers on the History of the Flags that 
hate waved over New York, and the History of 
the Ships and Shipbuilders of New York. The 
former has been published in a condensed form 
in Valentine's Manual for 1863; the latter the 
author is now preparing for the press. 

HENRY THEODORE TUCKERMAN. 
[Vol. IL, pp. 8825-B4] 

Mr. Tuckerman published, in 1857, in a crown 
octavo volume of nearly five hundred pages, a 
series of Essays, Biographical and Critical, or 
Studies of Character, the selection including 
prominent representatives of the various classes 
of men who have in a particular manner influ- 
enced modern society: as, "George Washington, 
the Patriot," " Robert Southey, the Man of Let- 
ters," " Francis Jeffrey, the Reviewer," "John 
James Audubon, the Ornithologist," and a score 
of others similarly characterized. This is a 
species of writing in which the author excels, 
and he has treated the various subjects with 
much discrimination, various illustration, and a 
genial^ imaginative sympathy. In 1850, Mr. 
Putnam published, in an elegant quarto volume, 
Mr. Tuckerman 's essay on Washington, from the 
work last mentioned, with the addition of an 
elaborate and interesting paper on "Tho Por- 
traits of Washington," by tho samo author, ac- 
companied by numerous valuable illustrations. 
This work was sold by subscription, only one 
hundred and fifty-six copies of it being printed. 
A portion of it is published as an appendix to 
Mr. Irving's Life of Washington. 

In 1861, at an early stage of the "War for the 
Union," Mr. Tuckerman published a noticeable 
pamphlet, entitled. The Rebellion : Its Latent 
Causes and True Significance. In a series ol* let- 
ters, addressed to a friend abroad, he reviews 
the incidental, social, industrial, and other influ- 
ences growing out^of the great political evil 
which alienated the two portions of the country. 
Tho essay is written in a patriotic vein, with 
firmness and candor, and will remain, a thought- 
ful memorial of the times, to be consulted by tho 
philosophical historian. Associated with this, 
in its national object, we may mention a publi- 
cation by the author, in 1864: A Sheitf of Verse 
bound for the Fair, a contribution to the great 
fair of the Sanitary Commission, held that year 
in the city of New York. It includes a selection 
of previously uncollected poems on Italy, me- 
morial verses on tho artist Crawford, and Irving, 
and other occasional productions. The same 
year, Mr. Tuckerman published an elaborate 
work, entitled, America and her Commentators^ 
with a Critical Sketch of Travel in the United 
States. In this well-filled octavo volume, the 
various travellers who have written works of 
importance on the country are appropriately 
classified according to their several nationalities 
and objects, their character noticed, and their 
leading views presented, with their observations 
on the rapidly changing scenes which they in 
turn described. The whole subject is treated in 
a philosophical spirit, while its pictures of so- 
ciety, at different periods, present a constant 
succession of anecdote and topics of interest. 
It is an eminently instructive and entertaining 
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parlor- table book, from which, much may be 
learned on every page of the progress of man- 
ners at home, the history of opinion of the coun- 
try in Europe, and generally of the development 
of American nationality. 

The latest production of Mr. Tuckerman is 
entitled John Wakefield Francis, a Biographical 
Essay, prefixed to a new edition (Widdleton, 
New York, 1865) of Dr. Fraucis's "Old New 
York," a memoir, in fact, of the late eminent 
physician, with whom the author was on the 
most intimate personal relation. He has drawn 
his friend's character in its various lights with 
tact and acuteness, recording a variety of anec- 
dotes, and with no little ingenuity presenting a 
complete picture of the man with truthfulness 
and candor. A few years previously, in 185rt, 
Mr. Tuckerman wrote a similar Memorial of the 
Life and Character of John W. Francis, Jr., in a 
Letter to his Father, which was privately printed. 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
[Vol. IL, pp. K»-668.] 

In the winter of 1864-5, Mr. Lbwell deliver- 
ed, in the course at the Lowell Institute, in 
Boston, a series of twelve lecture*, on the Bri- 
tish Poets, which were received with enthusiasm 
by large audiences, and doubtless had their in- 
fluence in the author's appointment the same 
season as the successor of Professor Longfellow 
in the chair of the modern languages and belles- 
lettres in Harvard College. According to cus- 
tom, he passed a year in Europe in study, chiefly 
in Germany, to qualify himself for these new 
duties, returning home in tho summer of 1856. 
In 1864, Mr. Lowell published Fireside Travel*, 
a series of papers graphic in description and of 
a high vein of philosophical humor, including, 
"Cambridge Thirty Years Ago," u A Moosehead 
Journal," ''Leaves from my Journal in Italy and 
Elsewhere." A new series, from his pen, of the 
Biyloto Paper*, published in the Atlantic Month- 
ly during tho late civil war, attracted much 
attention, both at home and abroad, by their 
wit and humor, and practical philosophy ap- 
plied to tho topics of the day. Mr. Lowell, in 
1863, in connection with Mr. Charles E. Norton, 
undertook the editorship of the North American 
Review, to which he is now a constant contribu- 
tor of political and other papers. His pen is 
also readily to be traced in the literary criti- 
cisms. 

BAYARD TAYLOR. 
[Vol II., pp. 71&-W.] 

Mr. Taylor's journeys in the East, previously 
noticed, furnished the material for several books 
of travel, published on his return : A Journey 
to Central Africa ; The Lands of the Saracen, or 
Picture* of Palestine, Asia Minor, Sicily, and 
Spain; and A Visit to India, China, and Japan. 
These volumes wero succeeded, in 1858, by 
Northern Travel, Summer and Winter Pictures 
of Sweden, Denmark, and Lapland, a narrative 
of a journey in tho countries named, performed 
in the winter of 1856-7. Mr. Taylor lias also 
published Travels in Greece anil Russia, with an 
Excursion to Crete. Tho success of these works 
was immediate. The writer's talent at descrip- 
tion, the ease and cultivation of his style, his 



manly views, and a certain disposition to be 
pleased, which rendered him an unprejudiced 
observer of what he saw, received the favor of 
the public, and edition after edition was called 
for of the works we have enumerated. As a 
consequence of his popularity in this depart- 
ment of writing, Mr. Taylor was, in 1856, called 
upon to edit a Cyclopctdia of Modem Travel, an 
octavo volume, published in Cincinnati, and 
which has had a wide circulation. In 1862, Mr. 
Taylor was appointed Secretary of Legation to 
Russia, while Mr. Cameron was Minister in that 
country. On his retirement from the office, the 
ensuing year, he published Hannah Thurston, a 
Story of American Life, which was succeeded, 
in 1865, by John Godfretf* Fortune*, related by 
Himself. These works are original in their 
material and treatment; the characters and inci- 
dents are drawn from the writer's observation 
and experience; they exhibit town and country 
life in America, with the opinions and ideas of 
the day, and are pervaded by a healthy natural 
sentiment. Mr. Taylor has also published several 
new volumes of poetry : Poems of the Orient; 
Poems of Home and Travel; and The Poet's 
Journal (1863). A general collection of his 
Poetical Works has recently been published by 
Messrs. Ticknor «fc Fields. 

JOEL TV LEE HEAD LEY. 
[Vol II., pp. 608-€0&] 

In 1855, Mr. Headley was chosen Secretary 
of State of New York, and held the office for 
the ensuing two years. In 1859 he published a 
I Life of General Havelock, and in 1861, The 
! Chaplains and Clergy of the Revolution (12mo, 
| pp. 402). In the latter work the author, in the 
! words of his preface, designed " not merely to 
i give a series of biographical sketches, but to 
exhibit the religious element — in other words, 
present the religious phase of the Revolution. 
Individual clergymen might have been devoted 
patriots, and rendered efficient service to their 
country, and yet the pulpit, as such, deserve no 
; more prominent place in the struggle than the 
profession of law or medicine, becauso many of 
its members bore a distinguished part in it. Tho 
clergy, however, wielded a twofold power — as 
individuals, and as representatives of a profession 
which, in New England, dominated the state." 
Mr. Headley has illustrated this subject by 
numerous examples, extending through forty-six 
chapters. He. is at present, we understand, 
engaged on a work of military biography, en- 
titled Grant and Sherman, their Campaigns and 
Generals. 

The Rev. P. C. Headley, a brother of the 
preceding, is the author of biographies of Na- 
poleon, the Empress Josephine, Mary Queen of 
Scots, and Lafayette, and a series of Boy's 
Lives of Heroes of the War, including Generals 
Grant. Mitchel, Admiral Farragut, and others. 

RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 
[Vol IL, pp. 717-T18.] 

Mr. Stoddard has published, since the previ- 
ous notice, Song* of Summer (Ticknor & 
Fields, 1857); Town and Country, and the 
Voices in the Shell* (Dix «k Edwards, 1857); 
The Kinfs Bell (New York, 1863). The last 
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is a narrative poem in rhyme, exhibiting with 
much felicity, in a series of picturesque illustra- 
tions, the search after happiuoss of a monarch 
of the Middle Ages, in whose palace a bell was 
raised, to be mug only when he was perfectly 
happy. The usual pursuits of a sovereign are 
depicted in love, and war, and affairs of state; 
but the bell, pointing the moral of the in- 
sufficiency of Hie, is rung only at the last, or the 
hour of death. "Thus," in the words of one 
of the poet's critics, " the pursuit of pleasure— 
the inward history of almost every mortal — is 
allegorically expressed in this poem; and not 
only does the author depict in this guise the 
aspirations and hopes of the future, but also the 
memory of past joys. To our mind, there iB 
nothing in the work more touching than the 
king's fond remembrance of his young queen, 
whom, while living, he endured, but whom, 
when dead, he loved. Mr. Stoddard has given 
to the public, in the Kiiufs Bell, a series of 
most delicate suggestive pictures, which will 
cause the reuder to often pause and wonder 
whether, after all, he, like King Felix, is not 
also awaiting the blissful moment when he can 
bid his ' happy bell ' to sound, and whether he 
too will only hear its tones upon his death-bed." 
Mr. Stoddard has also published The Life, 
Travel*, and Books of Alexander Von Bum- 
boldt (New York, Rudd & Carleton, 1859), 
published anonymously, with an introduction by 
Bayard Taylor ; The Loves and Heroines of the j 
Poets (New York, Derby & Jackson, royal 8vo, 
1861 ), an illustrated holiday book, biographical, J 
critical, and descriptive, written with a poet's « 
appreciation of the subject; and Adventures in • 
Fairy Land, a Book for Young People. Mr. 
Stoddard's latest publication is a felicitous poem 
in memory of President Lincoln. 

WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLEB. 
[VoL IL, pp. T1S, T18.] 

Since 1835, Mr. Butler has been actively en- 
gaged in the practice of his profession of the 
law, in Newlork, especially in connection with 
the more important mercantile interests of the 
city. Though almost wholly engrossed by these 
duties, he has yet found time, however, occasion- 
ally to contribute to the literature of the day, } 
and always with marked success. The poem by 
which he is most widely known as an author, 
Nothing to Wear, originally published, anony- 
mously, in Ilarper^s Weekly, in February, 1857, 
achieved a remarkable popularity. It passed 
through the usual ordeal of successful anonymous 
works. Like Mackenzie's "Man of Feeling," 
the production of a lawyer in active practice, 
whose literary efforts were aside from his ordi- 
nary pursuits, it was made the subject of a claim 
which compelled the poet to the course adopted 
by the English novelist, the avowal of his au- 
thorship in self-defence, to prevent the appro- 
priation by others of the productions of his 
pen. It was followed by numerous kindred 
efforts, imitating, if not adopting, its new 
style of versification and poetical treatment of 
current topics and popular ideas. The editions of 
the poem were more numerous in England than 
in the United States. Besides the handsomely 



printed edition of Sampson & Co., a cheap issue 
had an immense circulation there, and a broad 
sheet, with colored cuts exhibiting the salient 
points of the satire, was first issued in London, 
and afterward reproduced in Philadelphia. It 
was translated into French prose by one of the 
Pai'is feuilletonists, and into German vorse, some- 
what paraphrased, and with adaptations to the 
meridian of the translator. 

"Nothing to Wear " was followed by a poem 
of similar character, entitled Two Millions. As 
the former had exhibited the fashionable ex- 
travagance of the day, and its moral had been 
accepted by the public with the interest with 
which it listened to Hood's pica in "The 
Song of the Shirt,"* so the latter was directed 
against the social immoralities attendant upon 
the accumulation of wealth in the prevalent 
rapid development of material interests. "Two 
Millions " was written at the request of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society of Yale College, and de- 
livered before them, July 28, 1858. In 1859, 
Mr. Butler delivered an address before the New 
York Bible Society, The Bible by JUelf, which 
was published at the request of the society (New 
York, Carter & Brothers, 1800, 18mo, pp. 32). 
In 1860, and subsequently, he published a scries 
of papers, Beal Life in New York, and other 
sketches, in the New York Independent One 
of his articles, printed in this journal, written on 
the decease of President Van Burep, with whom 
ho had been intimately acquainted, was publish- 
ed separately, with the title, Martin Van Buren: 
Lawyer, Statesman, and Man (New York, Apple- 
ton & Co., 18mo, pp. 47). 

DONALD 0. MITCHELL. 
[VoL II., pp. T01, Wfc] 

During the last few years, Mr. Mitchell lias 
varied the routine of farm life at his country 
seat in Connecticut, by his contributions to 
Harper'* Magazine jiud the Atlantic Monthly, 
where his articles have constantly appeared, and 
the occasional publication of a volume. Several 
of his recent works owe their origin to his rural 
pursuits. 

My Farm of Edgewood appeal ed in 1863, a 
book pleasantly descriptive of the adventures 
of a gentleman in search of a farm, and his ad- 
ventures in maintaining it, re-enforced by "curi- 
ous and valuable information, founded on the 
results of actual experience, and in wise sugges- 
tions which indicate a mind of earnest purpose 
and acute observation."! A sequel to this, 
Wet Days at Edgewood (New York, 1864), iB a 
series of sketches reviewing the poetical and 
other literature and past history of gentleman 
farming and agriculture. Seven Stories, with 
Basement and Attic, is the title of another of 
Mr. Mitchell's recent volumes. He has at present 
a novel of New England life and manners, en- 
titled Doctor Johns, in course of publication in 
the Atlantic Monthly. 



• In London, " Nothing to W«r" wn publish*! with * 
•iatmient of fashionable extravagance, taken from Hie proceed- 
In m of n Bankruptcy Court. »»d adtertlMMl with humanitarian 
tr*-U on the - KvlU of the DiwMaMnp ; Sysuui." 

t New York Tribunt, November t, 14.63. 
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CHARLES nXCKKET 8CMKER, 

Hie descendant of an old New England 
family, which traces its lineage to the early 
years of the colony, was the son of Major Job 
Sumner, "of the Massachusetts line of the 
Army of the Revolution."' He was educated at 
Harvard, and, on taking his degree, in 1796, 
delivered a commencement poem entitled Time, 
which, with a valedictory poem delivered before 
his classmates on the sain© occasion, is preserved 
in the library of the college. A poem of the 
previous year, The Compost, a Poetical Perform- 
ance at the Literary Exhibition in September, 
1795, at Hartard Unitersity, was published by 
subscription, Boston, William Spots wood, 12mo., 
pp. 12. After celebrating the triumphs of dis- 
covery, he concludes with a picture of the New 
World, of Columbia and its rising features. 
Deprecating the ruin that threatens all empires, 
he add«, 

" More true, inspired, we antedate the time 
When futile war shall cease thro' every dime ; 
No sanctioned slavery Afric's sons degrade, 
But equal rights shall equal earth prevade." 

Mr. Sumner subsequently studied law in 
Boston, was admitted to the bar, but was 
never much engaged in practice. Ho was a 
member of the Democratic party, served in 
the Massachusetts legislature, aud for many 
years held the office of sheriff of Suffolk 
county, till his death, in 1839. Of his writings, 
we may mention a poem, in 1798, before the 
Phi Beta Kappa of Harvard ; a eulogy on 
Washington, delivered at Milton, February 22, 
1800 ; a Fourth of July oration, before the 
youug Republicans of Bostou, in 1808, and A 
Letter on Speeulatiie Free Masonry, briny an 
Answer addressed to him on that Subject, by the 
Sujfolk Committee (Boston, 1829). Mr. Sumner 
was a man of mark in his day, much esteemed 
for the integrity and independence of his 
character. He left a family of several children, 
of whom Charles Sumner, the present United 
States Senator from Massachusetts, and the late 
George Sumner, are honorably distinguished.* 

CHARLES SUMNER 
[Vol. II., pp. 645-647.] 

Mr. Sumner's political course since 1855, has, 
in accordance with the principles with which he 
set out, been consistently in favor of a national 
policy sotting the country free from the evils of 
slavery and its attendant corruptions. His 
publications of speeches and orations mostly 
turn on this question. In May, 1855, ho de- 
livered an address before the people of New 
York, The Anti-Slarery Enterprise; its 
Necessity, Practicability, and Dignity, with 
Glimpse* at the Special Duties of the North 
(Boston, 8vo, 1855). In the following year, his 
speech in the United States Senate, to which he 
had been elected in 1850 — The Crime against 
Kansas ; the Apologies for the Crime ; the True 
Remedy — led to the criminal and cowardly 
assault upon his person in the Senate chamber, 
by Preston S. Brooks, of South Carolina, which 
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was followed by a severe illness, and the prostra- 
tion of his strength for several years. Re- 
elected to the Senate in 1857, he was compelled 
twice during his new term r in that and the fol- 
lowing year, to visit Europe, and finally to sub- 
mit to rigorous treatment for the restoration of 
his health. Returning home at. the close of 
1859, at the next session of the Senate, on June 
4, 1860, he delivered one of his most thorough 
and exhaustive speeches, The Barbarism of 
Slavery, on the bill for the admission of Kansas 
as a Free State. On the outbreak of the war, 
during its continuance, and its close, Mr. 
Sumner, in his seat in the Senate, and by 
various addresses at meetings of citizens, has 
pursued the object of his political career in 
advocating emancipation, checking at every turn 
the slave power, and guarding against any of its 
J future attempts at supremacy or influence as a 
political organization. Among his speeches in 
the Senate, which have been separately pub- 
lished, we may notice those on the bill for the 
Abolition of Slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia (March, 1862); on the bill to Authorize the 
Appointment of Diplomatic Representatives to 
the Republics of Hayti and Liberia (April, 
1862) ; on the hill providing for Emancipation 
in Missouri (February, 1863) ; on Reeonstrue- 
I tion in the rebel States (June, 1864) ; on 
I Treatment of Prisoners of War (January, 
1865). As chairman of the Senate Committee 
! on Foreign Relations, Mr. Sumner has held a 
position of the highest importance, which he 
has, from time to time, illustrated by speeches 
in the Senate, of signal ability, on various 
! international questions which have arisen, as, 
: The Trent Difficulty ; on the issuing of Letters 
I of Marque and Reprisals ; Th* Canada Reoi- 
l proeity Treaty, Ac. 

Of Mr. Sumner's recent publications, we may 
j mention, as containing a summary of jus views 
i on iin|H>rtant national questions of the day, Our 
Foreign Relations, an elaborate address before 
the citizens of New York, in September, 1863; 
Security and Reconciliation for the Future; 
Propositions and A rguments on the Reorganiza- 
tion of the Rebel States ( Boston, Raud & Avery, 
8vo, pp. 32) ; The National Security and the 
National Faith; Guarantee for the National 
Freedman and the National Creditor, a speech 
at the Republican State Convention, in Worces- 
ter, September 14, 1865 ; and The Promises of the 
Declaration of Didepewhnce, a candid and 
eloquent eulogy on Abraham Lincoln, delivered 
before the municipal authorities of the City of 
Boston, June 1, 1865, marked by the author's 
habitual literary cultivation, exact method, and 
force of expression. 

GEORGE BUHNER, 
[Vol. II, p. 644] 

George Sumner was born February 5, 1817; 
died at Bowto^ October 6, 1863. He was 
educated at the Boston High School, and on 
coming of ago visited Europe, where he resided 
a number of years, travelling through Russia 
and the Fast, making himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the state of centrul Europe, and 
the counties bordering on the Mediterranean. 
He passed much of his time in Paris, and 
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acterizea the periods of New England history : 
"The cycle of New England is eighty-six years. 
In the spring of 1003, the family of Stuart as- 
cended the throne of England. At the end of 
eighty-six years, Massachusetts having been be- 
trayed to her enemies by her most eminent and 
trusted citizen, Joseph Dudley, tho people, on 
the 19th day of April, 1689, committed their 
prisoner, the deputy of the Stuart king, to the 
tort in Boston, which ho had built to overawe 
them. Another eighty-six years passed, and 
-Massachusetts had been betrayed to her enemies 
by her most eminent and trusted citizen, Thomas 
Hutchinson, when, at Lexington and Concord, 
on the 19th of April, 1775, her farmers struck 
the first blow in the war of American Independ- 
ence. Another eighty-six years ensued, and a 
domination of slaveholders, more odious than 
that of Stuarts or of Guolplis, had been fastened 
upon her, when, on the 19th of April, 1861, the 
streets of Baltimore were stained by the blood 
of her soldiers, on their way to uphold liberty 
and law by the rescue of the National Capital. 
In the work now finished, which is, accordingly, 
a whole in itself, I have traversed the first of 
these three equal periods, relating the history 
of New England down to the time of her first 
revolution. If my years wcro fewer, 1 should 
hope to follow this treatise with another, on 
the history of New England, under the Whig 
dynasties of Great Britain. But I am not so 
sanguine as I was when, six years ago, I pro- 
posed 4 to relate, in several volumes, the history 
of the people of New England.' Nor can I even 
promise myself that I shall have the resolution 
to attempt any thing further of this kind. Some 
successor will execute tho inviting task more 
worthily, but not with more devotion than I 
have brought to this essay, nor, I venturo to 
think, with greater painstaking. As I part from 
my work, many interesting and grateful memo- 
ries aro awakened. I dismiss it with little appre- 
hension, and with some substantial satisfaction 
of mind; for mere literary reputation, if it 
wore accessible to me, would not now be highly 
attractive. My ambition has rather been to con- 
tribute something to the welfare of my coun- 
try, by reviving the image of the ancient virtue 
of New England ; and I am likely to persist in the 
hope, that in that honest undertaking I shall not 
appear to have altogether failed." 



became acquainted with the leading public men 
of Europe. A "picked man of countries," 
on his return to the United States, he from 
time to time, in lectures and contributions to 
leading journals, gave to the public the results 
of his observations in Europe. His published 
writings are: Memoir* of the Pilgrim* at Ley- 
den (Cambridge, 1846), which appeared also in 
the collections of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society,* where are also several letters elucidating 
the same subject; A Letter to the Mayor of Bos- 
ton, on the Subject of Prison Discipline in France 
(December, 1846), published originally as a docu- 
ment by the city government of Boston, and after- 
ward republished as a tract in Philadelphia ; 
A Letter on Institution* for Idiot* in France, 
published as a document by the legislature of 
Massachusetts ; and an Oration hefo-re the 
Municipal Authorities of the City of Boston, 
July 4, 1859, in which ho discussed our national 
obligations as Americans to various European 
nations and ideas. Mr. Sumner also published 
several occasional papers or articles : Reminis- 
cence* of Washington Irting ; on the Practical 
Use* of a Conservatory ; on the French Revolu- 
tion of 1848, on Hungary ; on Greece, in the 
Democratic Review for September, 1 840 ; and in 
the North American Review for July, 1842, on 
The English in Afghanistan. He has left un- 
published lectures on France, Spain, Russia, 
Old Europe and Young America, and a mass of 
notes, journals, and manuscripts on Russia, the 
Levant, and other countries in which he resided. 

GEORGE W. PECK. 
[Vol. II., pp. 619-051.] 

George W. Peck diod at Boston, in his forty- 
third year, June 6, 1859. He was an accom- 
plished writer, a critic of much force and origin- 
ality, well trained in the best schools of thought. 
At the time of his death he was engaged upon 
an essay on Shakspeare, a portion of which was 
printed in the Atlantic Monthly. 

JOHN OOBHAM PAL FRET. 
[Vol. II., pp. 828,884.] 

Since 1855, the main literary occupation of 
Mr. Palfrey has been the preparation and publi- 
cation of his important work, The History of 
New England, three volumes of which have ap- 
peared (Boston, 1858-'00-'64). It was the au- 
thor's declared intention to write tho history 
of the people of New England ; of the physical, 
social, and political conditions which have influ- 
enced their growth and progress. He has pur- 
sued the subject with a wider scope and greater 
detail than previous writers; with a force and 
vivacity of style which hold the attention of the 
general reader, and with a patient investigation, 
diligent and literal study, and a candid and dis- 
criminating spirit of inquiry, which have secured 
the admiration of scholars who have entered the 
same field, and are best acquainted with the sub- 
jects of which ho treats. In tho preface to the 
third volume, dated Boston, November, 1804, 
which closes with the English revolution of 
1688, and the end of the provincial government 
of Sir Edmund Andros, Mr. Palfrey thus char- 
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OEOROE PERKINS MARSH 
[Vol. II., pp. 81T, 818.] 

In 1856, Mr. Marsh published, at Boston, a 
volume entitled, The Camel: his Organisation, 
Habits, and Uses, considered vith reference tc 
his Introduction into the United States. This 
volume, which embraces the results of extensive 
reading on tho subject, in the works of the most 
eminent naturalists and geographers, wua pre- 
pared to throw light upon an attempt, at the 
time in progress by the United States Govern- 
ment, to introduce the camel into this country, 
for tho purpose of traversing the vast desert plains 
west of the Mississippi. Th« volume, in brief 
compass, exhibits, in the extent and accuracy 
of its information, the author's accustomed oar© 
and thoroughness. A portion of its matter was 
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previously delivered by Mr. Marsh, in a lecture 
before the Smithsonian Institution, and printed 
with one of the reports of that Inst itution. 

In 1857, Mr. Marsh was appointed by the gov- 
ernor of Vermont, to make a report to the legis- 
lature in regard to the artificial propagation of 
fish. He had been previously appointed one of 
the commissioners to rebuild the State-house 
at Montpelier. From 1857 to 1859, he held tho 
post of railroad commissioner for Vermont. 

Mr. Marsh, having steadily pursued the life of 
ahoorious scholar, was, in 1858, called upon 
by the Trustees of Columbia College, New York, 
to deliver a series of lectures in tho post gradu- 
ate course of instruction then first organized by 
that institution. He accordingly, in the autumn 
and winter of 1858-59, having chosen for his 
subject a topic upon which he had already be- 
stowed much study, delivered, under the direc- 
tion of the college, in New York, thirty Lecture* 
on the English Language, which were, tho year 
after their completion, published in an octavo 
volume with that title, by Mr. Scribner. In this 
work, the author supplies tho reader rather with 
the results of his original study than attempts 
any formal recapitulation of the labors of au- 
thors. The book is thus eminently suggestive, 
as it traces the sources, composition, and ety- 
mological proportions of the English tongue, and 
adduces various peculiarities of its structure, in 
its grammatical inflections, its changes of pro- 
nunciation, its usages of rhyme, with some of 
the accidental influences which have left their 
traces upon its character. The examination of 
the Anglo-Saxon element of the language is 
throughout a leading topic, pursued with great 
nicety and perseverance, yet without pedantry. 
This is a rure quality in one who has brought 
such exactness to his work, and it is pleasing to 
see in his pages how the just claims of authority 
may consist with desirable freedom and liberality. 
" So far as respects English or any other uninfleet- 
ed speech," he writes, "a knowledge of grammar 
is rather a matter of convenience as a nomen- 
clature, a medium of thought and discussion 
about language, than a guide to the actual use 
of it, and it is as impossible to acquire the com- 
plete command of our own tongue by tho study 
of grammatical precept, as to learn to walk or 
swim by attending a course of lectures on ana- 
tomy. When language had been, to use an ex- 
pressive Napoleonism, once regimented, and in- 
struction had grown into an art, grammar was 
held with tho Greeks, and probably also with 
the Romans, so elementary a discipline, that a 
certain amount of knowledge of it was consider- 
ed a necessary preliminary step towards learn- 
ing to read and write ; but in English, grammar 
has little use to systematize, and make matter of 
objective consideration, tho knowledgo wo have 
acquired by a very different process. It has 
not been observed in any modern literature, that 
persons devoted chiefly to grammatical studies 
were remarkable for any peculiar excellence, or 
even accuracy of style, and the true method of 
attaining perfection in the use of English is the 
careful study of the actual practice of the best 
writers in the English tongue."" The lectures 
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of Mr. Marsh are in accordance with this re- 
mark. His investigations are based on careful 
examination of the recorded facts of the lan- 
guage in its early literature, while his subtilty is 
brought to boar in detecting analogies and the 
secrets of development. At times even curious 
in his researches, he is always at once acute and 
philosophical. 

In the winter of 1860-'61, Mr. Marsh pnrsued 
the subject thus entered upon at New York 
by a second series of lectures, occupied with the 
grammatical history of English literature, de- 
livered before the Lowell Institute, at Boston, 
which was published in a volume entitled, Ths 
Origin and History of the English Language, 
and of the Early Literature it embodies (New 
York, 1862, 8vo, pp. 574). Mr. Marsh has also 
undertaken a work of considerable labor' in the 
preparation of an American edition of Mr. Ilens- 
leigh Wedgwood's " Dictionary of English Ety- 
mology," to which he has made large additions 
and annotations. 

In 1861, Mr. Marsh received from President 
Lincoln the appointment of first Minister to the 
new kingdom of Italy — a sphere of duty for 
which he was admirably adapted by his pre- 
vious diplomatic occupations abroad, in Greece 
and Turkey. An honorable testimony to his 
qualifications in this respect is borne by the 
Earl of Carlisle, who, in his "Diary in Turk- 
ish and Greek Waters," published" in 1855, 
records an interview with Mr. Marsh at Con- 
stantinople, at the table of the British ambassa- 
dor: "Mr. Marsh, the Minister," writes that 
nobleman, u is one of the best conditioned and 
most fully informed men it is possible to find 
anywhere. He would be the best successor 
they could send to London." In a note to this 
passage, Professor Felton, who edited the Diary 
for the American publishers, adds : " All who 
know Mr. Marsh will be gratified by this testi- 
mony to his worth, from a man so competent to 
measure his talents and acquirements. He filled 
the place of minister to Constantinople with 
great ability for four years, and left a repntation 
honorable not only to himself but to the char- 
acter of his country. Besides his diplomatic* 
duties there, he was sent to Athens, under tho 
instructions of Mr. Webster, and afterwards 
of Mr. Everett, to adjust the difficulties that had 
arisen between the Greek government and tho 
Rev. Jonas King, acting vice-consul of the 
United States. Mr. Marsh addressed himself to 
the task with a thoroughness, vigor, and talent 
which surprised the diplomatists of Athens, 
showing a masterly knowledge of the Greek 
constitution and legislation, as well as of inter- 
national law." 

In 1864, Mr. Marsh published Man and Na- 
ture ; or, Physical Geography as Mollified by 
Human Action, (New York, Scribner, 8vo, pp. 
560). The object of this work, as stated by 
the author, is " to indicate the character, and, 
approximately, the extent of the changes pro- 
duced by human action in the physical condi- 
tions of tho globe we inhabit; to point out tho 
dangers of imprudence and the necessity of 
caution in all operations which, on a large scale, 
interfere with the spontaneous arrangements of 
the organic or the iuorganio world ; to suggest 
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the possibility and the importance of the restora- 
tion of disturbed harmonies, and the material 
improvement of waste aud exhausted regions ; 
and. incidentally, to illustrate the doctrine that 
man is, in both kind and degree, a power of a 
higher order than any of the other forms of 
animated life, which, like him, are nourished at 
the table of bounteous nature." The author 
has pursued this subject with great ingenuity 
and research, exhibiting, as he unfolds the prin- 
ciple of the work, a moat interesting mass of 
valuable matter, drawn from the stores of a 
retentive memory and extensive reading. 

Mr. Marsh was married, in 1827, to Harriet 
Buel, daughter of Colonel Buel, of Burlington, 
Vermont. This lady died in 1832, leaving one 
son. In 1838, Mr. Marsh was married to his 
second wife, Miss Caroline Crane, a lady who 
has acquired' some distinction as an author, 
Sbe was born in Berkeley, Bristol County, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1816. Her published writings are: 
The Sta llig ; or, the Sheep/old in the Waters: 
a Tale of Humble Life on the Coast of Schles- 
u>ig, translated from the German of Biernutzki, 
with a biographical sketch of the author, issued 
at Boston, in 1856 ; and a volume entitled Wolfe 
of the Knoll, and other Poems, from the press 
of Scribner, at New York, in 1800. The chief 
poem, which gives its name to the latter collec- 
tion, "is a narrative in verse of the fortunes of a 
native of Amrum, a sandy and barren island of 
the North Sea, who becomes a captive to the 
Arabs of Tunis, on the coast of Africa, and is 
afterwards restored to his home and his kin- 
dred. The story is well imagiued, and the inci- 
dents skilfully connected. The contrast between 
life in the north, close upon the Arctic circle, and 
life in the sou tit, close upon the line of the tropics 
— between the habits of those who dwell on the 
sands of the Frisian Islands, almost bare of 
vegetation, and exposed to the constant assaults 
and occasional overflowing of the ocean, and 
those who roam the sands of Northern Africa, 
swept by the simoom, is exceedingly well man- 
aged, and is made the occasion of much striking 
description, and what a dramatist would call 
-many interesting situations. The Frisian father, 
watching day after day from his sandy knoll for 
the return of his captive son, is an affecting 
picture ; but not less so is the Arab father, whose 
child perishes in the flower of her youth and 
beauty. The Christian captive owes his deliver- 
ance to the love of the daughter of the chief 
whose slave he had been made, but the author 
has had the good judgment not to make her 
the companion of his return to the north."* The 
language of the poem, which, written in 
several' metres, but mostly in the octosyllabic 
iambic measure, varying with the trochaic, we 
may add, is singularly pure and expressive, in 
the use of the Saxon element. Among the 
added shorter poems, is a translation from the 
Swedish of Bishop Tegner's stirring and pathetic 
ballad poem, " Axel," in which scenes of war, of 
the era of Charles XII., alternate with passages 
of idyllic beauty. This tender and romantic 
production may be read with pleasure in Mrs. 
Marsh's version. 



* New York Ewnlng Pott, April 13, 1&60, 



GEORGE BANCROFT. 
[V«L IL, pp. 304-3U.] 

In 1858, Mr. Bancroft continued the publica- 
tion of his History of the United States, from the 
Discovery of the American Continent, with a 
seventh volume, opening the era of the War of 
Independence. It commences with the year 
1774, the review of the foreign political relations 
of the struggle in Great Britain and France; 
traces the growth and progress of the spirit of 
resistance in the several colonies, with the con- 
temporary parliamentary history, and termi- 
nates with a vivid recital of the battle of Bunker 
Hill, June 17, 1775. An eighth volume, the 
second devoted to the Revolution, appeared in 
1860, pursuing the story with great fidelity 
through tho windings of state-craft and diplo- 
macy, at home and abroad, to the final stand 
taken by the country in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

In tho prosecution of this work, Mr. Bancroft 
spares no labor or diligence of research. Great 
stores of manuscripts, collected by himself, or 
generously placed at his disposal ; the material 
derived from his privileged examination of the 
archives of England and France; the vast re- 
sources of his valuable historical library; the 
fruits of his philosophical and political studies 
of the books of ancient and modern writers, are 
all brought to bear in the composition of this 
standard work. It includes in its field the poli- 
tics of Europe as well as of America. The 
number of incidents multiplies as the narrative 
proceeds, and the activity of a whole continent 
is poured into the historic page. But the zeal 
and enthusiasm of the author keep pace with 
the work. His condensation is, if possible, 
more spirited as his vivid genius marshals his 
vast array of facts into order, force, and beauty. 
New opportunities of character-painting arise as 
the action becomes more complicated, and these 
are met with great acuteness, nicety of discrimi- 
nation, and power of expression. The European 
portion of these later volumes, written from 
original materials, is of peculiar interest. 

In October, 1855, Mr. Bancroft took part in 
the celebration of the battle of King's Moun- 
tain, on the site of the conflict, in South Carol iua, 
delivering a brief address, which has been pub- 
lished by the side of that of the orator of tbo 
day, the Hon. John S. Preston, in a narrative 
of the proceedings. He was also called upon 
to deliver the address at the inauguration of the 
statue of Oliver Hazard Terry, at Cleveland, 
Ohio, on the anniversary of the battle of Lake 
Erie, September 10, 18G0. 

On tho death of the historian Prescott, in 
1851), Mr. Bancroft read a eulogimn of his friend 
before the New York Historical Society, and at 
the close of the same year paid a similar tribute, 
in the same hall, to tho memory of Washington 
Irving. 

A paper, read by Mr. Bancroft before the New- 
York Historical Society, on the life and genius 
of Jonathan Edwards, the metaphysician and 
divine, attracted much attention. It is publish- 
ed in A ppleton's Cyclopaedia, as a memoir of the 
eminent divine. 

In 1865, Mr. Bancroft, at the request of the 
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authorities of New York, delivered a eulogy on 
Abraham Lincoln, on occasion of the reception of 
the remains of the deceased President in the city. 

HKOTtY "WADS WORTH LONGFELLOW. 
[VoL IL, pp. U3-4.W.] 

In 1855, Mr. Longfellow published The Song 
of Hiawatha, It was an attempt to embalm in 
verse various shadowy fables and legends, which 
had from time to time been gathered by travel- 
lers and antiquarians from the lips of the Indians 
of North Amorica, A wild, fanciful air of 
poetry ran through these traditions, which fre- 
quently displayed a pure and simple vein of feel- 
ing, linked with a sense of awe and wonder, in 
the contemplation of the powers of nature. 
They were, however, vague and romote. from 
ordinary life, and the attempt to ingraft them 
upon our popular literature, by Mr. Schoolcraft 
and others, had met with but little success. 
They had been occasionally introduced into 
poetry, but Indian poems had not proved favo- 
rites with the public, and they rested for the 
most part in their original prose settings. Mr. 
Longfellow cast a scholar's and a poet's eye 
upon them, and, doubtless, led by the example 
of the learned author of the "Kalevala," a col- 
lection of poems similarly built on the traditions 
of a mythical Finnish hero, selected the legends 
best adapted for his purpose, and choosing the 
Indian deity, Hiawatha, a species of Apollo, for 
the central personage, grouped about him vari- 
ous picturesque incidents of the manners and 
superstitions of the aborigines. The measure 
of tho poem was as novel as its subject-matter, 
a trochaic octosyllabic stanza. At first, the 
public seemed disposed to resent the experiment. 
Overlooking the exceeding skilfulness and deli- 
cacy with which the author had conquered the 
difficulties of his almost impracticable material, 
the novel measure was censured, jeered, laughed 
at, and parodied everywhere in the newspapers 
in ludicrous applications. The ridicnle once so 
freely heaped upon Wordsworth's Lyrical Bal- 
lads appeared to be revived, to bo ponred upon 
the head of tho devoted American author. The 
facile measure, tho strangely sounding Indian 
names sprinkled over tho work, with tho gen- 
eral oddity of tho whole thing, favored tbese 
sportive efforts. Some were even disposed to 
censure, as if some violent outrage had been com- 
mitted on the English language and literature. 
But it was only for a few days that the witlings 
had their pleasant amusement to themselves. 
The judgment of the judicious crept in, a full 
measure of praise was awarded for the art, the 
refinement and grace of tho work, and what had 
been at first pronounced its absurdity becamo a 
new means of swelling the reputation of the 
poem. The parodies were multiplied on all 
hands, in newspapers, magazines, in pamphlets 
and in volumes; tho jingling trochaics got into 
tho very advertisements, and a tradesman's 
wares were hardly thought to be properly set 
before the public without an echo of " Hiawatha." 
All this added to the social excitement, and 
edition after edition of the book was swept 
from the publisher's counter, which at the out- 
set seemed to groan under the novel infliction. 



The verses were recited in public, by ladies, to 
admiring audiences. Hiawatha, in fact, became 
established with every mark of favor. Now 
that the battle of the critics has become u mat- 
ter of mere literary curiosity, it is admitted that 
Mr. Longfellow has rendered an Important sen- 
vice to an interesting epoch of American history, 
happily preserving, in verse, the quaint fancies, 
the humors, tho social and domestic traits, the 
simple affections and religious aspirations of a 
pathetic race. 

Three years after the publication of " Hiawa- 
tha," Mr. Longfellow, in 1858, again mode his 

i appearance before the public with a new octavo 
containing a narrative poem. The Courtship of 
Mile* Standish. Like Evangeline^ it is written 
in the hexameter measure, and like that poem 
derives its interest from its representation of 
long-past scenes of American history. Tho 

! stalwart soldier who gives name to the poem, is 
brought before us in the midst of his old New 
England Indian battles and early perils of settle- 
ment in the New World ; but the main incident 
of the poetn is of a gentler aspect in the wooing 
of Priscilla, the modest maiden of tho Puritan 

; time. The grim warrior intrusts his conrtship 
to tho more persuasive lips of a young friend, 
whose arguments, faithfully delivered, prove 
only how much more captivating an elegant 

j youthful messenger may be on such an errand, 
than the veteran whose cause he is sent to 
plead. The old soldier, of course, entraps himself 
by this unhappy strategy, and, with a true sol- 
dier's magnanimity, gracefully yields to his fate. 
Tho poem has many pleasing passages of descrip- 
tion, and has secured its share of popularity, but 
it may be questioned whether, on the whole, its 
hexameters have not been unfriendly to its re- 
ception. 

As with tho author's previous poems, ** Hia- 
watha" and "Miles Standish " have afforded 
favorite subjects for illustration to the artists. 
Elegant and costly editions of both have ap- 
peared in London, the former with a series of 
choico engravings from designs by George H. 
I Thomas, tho latter with a similar good servico 
I by tho facile pencil of John Gilbert, who has 
| been employed in the decoration of several other 
j books of Mr. Longfellow. 
I In 1864, Mr. Longfellow published a new 
volume of poems, entitled, Tales of a Wayside 
Inn. Varied in subject, this volume connects 
the nature of tho New World with the pathetic 
romances and stirring Northern legends of the 
Old. The " Birds of Killingworth " is happy in 
conception and execution, and thoroughly Amer- 
ican in its incidents. Tho tales of Southern 
Europe are quaint and picturesque, with a moral 
supplying food for the heart as well as tho 
fancy. Tho "Saga of King Olaf," which fills a 
large part of tho book, is the story of a race 
matured amidst the grandeur of nature — men of 
strong passions, fierce loves, and quick resent- 
ments, walking hand in hand with destiny, fa- 
miliar with magic and incantations, ruling, as 
the winds and waves rule, despotically, with 
j wild energy. 

Besides these longer works, Mr. Longfellow 
has of late been a frequent contributor to the 
Atlantic Monthly of occasional poems. His 
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long-promised translation of Dante is said to be 
nearly ready for the press. 

JOHN OREEKLEAF WHITT1EK. 
[Vol. IL, pp. 472-476.] 

, Wo have the pleasant duty of adding to the 
enumeration of Mr. Whittier's writings, a col- 
lection of papers in prose, entitled, Literary 
Recreations and Miscellan ies, and three volumes 
of verse, entitled The Panorama and other Poems, 
and Home Ballads and Poems ; In, War Time, 
and other Poems, the last bearing date 1864. 
Some of the most striking of these poems were 
first published in the Atlantic Monthly. It is 
not enough to say of these, that they sustain 
the author's previous reputation. Several of i 
them may be said to surpass his previous effort*. I 
His verse has not lost in power as it has been ! 
mellowed by age and experience. There is the 
same eye for nature, love of the historic inci- 
dents of the past of New England; the same 
devoted patriotism and ardor for human love 
and freedom in the present; and there is perhaps 
greater condensation, and a fiery energy, all the 
more effective for being constrained within the 
bounds of art. 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
[Vot.lL, pp. 511-617.] 

Since our previous notiee was closed, in 1855, 
Dr. Holmes has struck out an entirely new vein 
of popular literature, in his admirable series of 
prose articles in the Atlantic Monthly. Boston 
had been for a long time without any journal 
of a general literary interest, to serve as a repos- 
itory for the miscellaneous writings of its many 
men of wit and refined scholars, when that 
periodical was commenced, at the end of the 
year 1857. Fortunately for its success, Dr. 
Holmes was enlisted at the start as a contribu- 
tor. His reputation with the public was chiefly 
that of a poet and lecturer ; few, perhaps, were 
prepared to anticipate his rapid development in 
A new walk of composition. He began his arti- ' 
cles with the revival of a title which he had given 
twenty-live years before to a couple of pleasant 
papers in Buckingham's Kexo England Magazine, 
The Autocrat of the Ureal fast Table. At first 
the device appeared a mere vehicle for tho | 
delivery of various opinions and observations, 
wittily expressed, on the conversational topics 
of the day ; but as the author, encouraged by : 
the applause of the public, proceeded, his work 
assumed something more of a dramatic nature, I 
and the slight sketches of character took form ' 
and consistency. Before he got through even : 
with tliis first series, it was evident that tho : 
humorous essayist was fast crystallizing into a 
sufficiently profound novelist. By a few simple 
touches, he brought out in strong relief several 
characters about the breakfast table, who some- 
how became present to our minds when they 
had served their immediate purpose as interloc- 
utors, in breaking and giving new impulse to 
the stream of the autocrat's monologue. The 
divinity student, the schoolmistress, the poor 
relation, the landlady's daughter, "our Benja- 
min Franklin," and especially u the young fellow 
called John," wero as distinct ns if they had 
been introduced to our notice with the formal I 



regularity of Mr. James's two horsemen, or any. 
other duly authenticated heroes of romance. 
In fact, the Doctor's essays had become a book 
of more unity and felicity of construction than 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of the volumes 
laying claim to that title. When it was pub- 
lished, at the end of the year, with illustrations 
of the dramatis persona, by Hoppin, tho publio 
read it with avidity, and naturally asked for. 
more. To the Autocrat then succeeded in the 
magazine The Professor at the Breakfast Table, 
a thought graver in its matter, with a decided 
leaning to theological discussion, with an infu- 
sion of liberal principles, and a deeper pathos 
and interest in the romance of "Iris," and a 
quaint personage entitled "Little Boston," a 
creation dedicated to the pride and antiquity of 
that renowned city. Some of the previous 
characters of the " Autocrat " appeared in com- 
pany with tho " Professor," and the monthly 
instalment, as usual, was enlivened or rendered 
pathetic by a humorous or serious copy of 
verses. 

This second series of papers having run their 
annual course in the magazine, and, like their 
predecessors, been gathered into a volume, the 
author next commenced, in the same journal, 
The Professor's Story, which, on its conclusion, 
was published with the new title, Elsie V enner : 
a Romance of Destiny. It was an advance of 
the writer into the regular domain of the novel- 
ist, with a greater dependence upon plot and 
character than in any of his previous writings. 
The story turns upon a curious physiological 
condition. A daughter inherits the traits of tho 
rattlesnake, infused into her system from her 
mother, who had been bitten by that poisonous 
reptile when the birth of the child was ex- 
pected. The development of the strange, way- 
ward impulses consequent upon this taint, in 
the midst of the society of a Now England 
village, tho seat of a ladies' academy, and tilled 
with the usual employments, religious and social, 
of such assemblages of country people, supplies 
tho material of the tale. As a shrewd sketch 
of social life, in the region where the scene is 
laid, the book has extraordinary merits. Its 
characters are clearly perceived and discrim- 
inated, and strongly drawn. Tho style is emi- 
nently bright, yet pure and simple, excellent 
in straightforward narrative, idiomatic in dia- 
logue, and an admirablo vehicle for the fre- 
quently witty or half-satirical turn of observation 
and reflection. Like all the grant novelists, tho 
author is a bit of a reformer in his work. He 
has been a closo student of human nature, and 
particularly of New England human nature; 
he brings also a professional microscopic insight 
into his study of manners and character. TIio 
result is, that his pictures have an air of truth 
and originality. In spite of tho allowance lor 
the problematical condition of the heroine, it 
may be questioned whether America has pro- 
duced a moro real, life-like work of fiction tliun 
Elsie Venner — certainly none which has been 
more happily relieved by wit and humor. 

Shortly after the publication of thislast work 
Dr. Holmes, in 1861, issued a collection of l t \& 
professional writings, with the title, Currcft 
and Counter-currents in Medical Science, with 
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other Addresses and Essays. Its leading paper is I 
an address bearing the name, 44 Currents and 
Counter-currents in Medical Science,'" which 
was delivered before the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, at the annual meeting, in May, I860. 
This witty essay alarmed some of the faculty, 
who mistook ita candor for an attack upon their 
venerable profession, as if any calling were 
strong enough to take upon its shoulders and I 
sustain like an infallible church all the errors of 
the past. Dr. Holmes, in fact, belongs to a new 
and happily increasing race iu medicine, who 
are for throwing otf the incrustations of habit, ■ 
false theory, or interest, alias quackery, to fol- i 
low nature in the simplicity of her processes, j 
He makes quick work with a large part of the 
pharmacopeia, and would, for the sake of man- 
kind, throw the greater part of physic to the i 
sea, were he uot, as he intimates, too tender- ! 
hearted to poison tlie fishes. He would iucreaso 
the power of his art by narrowing its applica- , 
tions. There is no heresy in all this, and the 
cause ought hardly to have needed the Doctor's j 
wit to have brought him otf triumphantly. The i 
lectures on li Homoeopathy and its Kindred Delu- 
sions," includes notices of the royul cure of the 
king's evil, the weapon ointment, and the sym- 

Kathetic powder, famed by Sir Kenelm Digby, j 
lishop Berkeley's much beloved tar water, and 
onr own Perkius's metallic tractors — provocative | 
topics for the lively pen of the author. A paper 
of original study on The Mechanism of Vital 
Art ions, also appears in this volume, a con- 
tribution to the Xorth American Review of 1857. j 
In February, 1862, Dr. Holmes communicated | 
to the Massachusetts Historical Society a paper 
commenting upon and illustrating a curious 
manuscript — a collection of recipes, written in 1 
1643, by Edward Stafford, a London physician, \ 
for the use of Governor Winthrop, and preserved 
among the papers of the latter. In this com- 
munication to the Society, Dr. Holmes, in a 
lively commentary on Stafford's recipes, sport- 
ively reviews some of the absurdities of the 
medical practice of the seventeenth century, 
with his accustomed learning nud good humor. 
This entertaining and instructive article is 
printed in the volume of the society's proceed- 
ings published iu 1802. 

During the recent civil war, Dr. Holmes wrote 
a number of spirited war lyrics, which did much 
to animate the national heart in the prolonged 
struggle. He lias also, from time to time, pub- 
lished other occasional poems, which have been 
incorporated in several new editions of his I 
poetical works, recently issued by Messrs. Tick- 
nor & Fields. 

JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 
[Vol. II., pp. 648, 6*4] 

Mr. Motley's prominent historical work, The 
Rite of th* Dutch Republic* was published in 
three volumes in 1856. The subject was one of 
peculiar interest, and of remarkable novelty to 
English readers. It had been little cultivated 
by historians, and of late several collections of 
original materials presented new opportunities 
to the coming historian. Mr. Motley brought to 
the work great industry, a spirit of candor, 
an enthusiasm for the theme, and u style 



practised in the arts of picturesque narration. 
A passage from his preface displays the extent 
of the resources at his command. 44 I have," 
says he, "faithfully studied all the important 
contemporary chroniclers and later historians — 
Dutch, Flemish, French, Italian, Spanish, or 
German. Catholic and Protestant, monarchist 
and republican, have been consulted with the 
same sincerity. The works of Bor, whose 
enormous but indispensable folios form a com- 
plete magazine of contemporary state papers, 
letters, and pamphlets, blended together in mass, 
and connected by a chain of artless but earnest 
narrative — of Mctcren, De Thou, Burgundiua, 
Heaterus, Tassis, Viglius, Hoofd, Haroens, Van 
der Hoer, Grotius — of Van der Vynckt, 
Wagenaer, Van Wyn, De Jonghe, Kluit, Van 
Kempeii, Dewez, Kappclle, Bakhuyzen, Groen 
Van Prinsterer — of Kauke and Kaumer, have 
been as familiar to me as those of Mendoza, 
Caruero, Cabrara, Herrova, Ulloa, Bentivoglio, 
Peres, Strada. The manuscript relations of 
those Argus-eyed Venetian envoys, who sur- 
prised so many courts and cabinets in their most 
unguarded moments, and daguerreotyped their 
character and policy for the instruction of the 
crafty republic, and whose reports remain such 
an inestimable source for the secret history of 
the sixteenth century, have been carefully 
examined, especially the narratives of tho 
caustic and accomplished Badovaro, of Suriano, 
and Michele. It is unnecessary to add that all 
the publications of M. Gaehard, particularly 
the invaluable correspondence of Philip II., and 
of William the Silent, as well as the Archive* 
et Correspondence of the Orange-Nassau 
family, edited by the learned and distinguished 
Groen Van Prinsterer, have been my coustant 
guides through the tortuous labyrinth of Spanish 
and Notherland politics. The large and most 
interesting series of pamphlets known as The 
Duncan Collection, in the royal library at 
the Hague, has also afforded a great variety of 
details, by which I have endeavored to give 
color and interest to the narrative. Besides 
these and many other printed works, I have also 
had the advantage of perusing many manuscript 
histories, among which may be particularly 
mentioned the works of Pontus Payen, of 
Renom de France, and of Pasquier de la Barro ; 
while the vast collection of unpublished docu- 
ments in the royal archives of the Hague, of 
Brussels, and of Dresden, has furnished me 
with matter of new importance." 

Nor was the author's conscientiousness in the 
use of this vast material less remarkable than 
the perseverance with which he brought it to- 
gether. His work delighted the general reader 
by its animated style and attractive illustrations 
of manners and character, while its judgment 
gained the admiration of profound historical 
critics. The foreign reviews admitted the 
author at once to the band of distinguished 
modern historians ; he received the degree of 
LL.D. from Harvard, and of D.C.L. from the 
University of Oxford, and, on the death of Mr. 
Prescott, was chosen his successor as a corre- 
sponding member of the Institute of France. 
, The Rise of the Dutch Republic was translated 
[ iuto Dutch, uuder the supervision of the histo- 
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rian, M. Bakhnyzen Van der Brink, who prefixed 
an introductory chapter. It was also published 
in a German translation, at Leipsic and Dres- 
den, and appeared in a French dress, with 
an introduction by the eminent M. Guizot. 

The Rise of the Dutch Republic opens with 
an extended historical introduction, tracing the 
rise and progress of the nation, from its first 
foundation, to the introduction upon the scene of 
Philip II., at the middle of the sixteenth century. 
The story of hia administration of the Nether- 
lands forms the subject of the first part. This 
is succeeded by the rule of the Duchess 
Margaret, terminating with the inauguration of 
the military despotism of Alva, in 1567. To 
Alva succeeds Requesens, in turn followed by 
Don John of Austria, who gives place to 
Alexander of Parma. This is the outline of the 
foreign rule. Within, we have the wonderful 
exertions and influence of William of Orange and 
his family, and noblo efforts of policy and of 
arms seconding the heroic self-sacrifices of the 
nation, encountering all privation and suffering 
to maintain its liberties. The civil history of 
the period in the conflicts of diplomacy is 
unwound with masterly skill and sagacity ; the 
narrative of military exploits, the siege of Ley- 
den, the " fury " of Antwerp, and a score of 
other lengthened recitals of extraordinary cour- 
age and endurance, are alive with living inci- 
dents; while the spirit of the whole drama is 
gathered up in the central character of William 
the Silent. The work closes with that great 
statesman's death, in 1584. 

Resuming the narrative with the second por- 
tion of his great work, The History of the 
United Netherlands in two volumes, published 
in 1861, Mr. Motley traces the progress of events 
from the death of William, a period of six years, 
to the year 1590. Thisdivision of his history in- 
cludes the story of the relations of the republic 
with Spain, France, and England, of the mutual 
political and diplomatic relations of Which 
countries a maBterly view is presented. As in 
his previous book, the author had at his disposal 
a vast supply of original material in his free 
access to the English state-paper office, and to 
the manuscript department of the British 
Museum ; in his researches amidst the royal 
archives of Holland, and especially the Spanish 
archives of Simancas, preserved at Paris, and 
copies of the original correspondence between 
Philip II., his ministers and governors, "relating 
to the affairs of the Netherlands, derived Irom 
the same source, by order of the Belgian 
government, under the direction of M. Gachard. 

The result of this study has been to present 
the reader with an entirely new view of the 
policy and acts of the parties engaged in the 
great drama enacted in the Netherlands. The 
motives and counsels of Philip II. aro laid bare 
with anatomical accuracy, from the authentic 
revelations of his own daily correspondence. 
With like accuracy, we are introduced to the 
court of France, and, with still greater particu- 
larity, to the diplomacy <>f Queen Elizabeth, of 
Walsingham, and of l>cicestei\ The military 
genius of Parma is displayed in the siege of 
Antwerp— a narrative filled with picturesque 
incident and adventure ; while the story of the 



Spanish armada, its origin and destruction, is for 
the first time related with fulness in its 
varied circumstances and relations. Much new 
light is also thrown upon the character of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

The judgment passed upon this work by the 
highest English critical authorities, confirms the 
impression made by the author in his preceding 
work. It is freely admitted that he writes with 
judgment and insight; that his devotion to 
research 'gives his book the value of an original 
narrative, and that the interest of the whole is 
sustained by a copious and happy selection of 
circumstances, and a well-maintained brightness 
of style. 

It is the author's intention, in two additional 
volumes, to carry the history of the republic 
down to the Synod of Dort; and he expresses 
the hope that he may, at some fnturo day, con- 
tinue the narrative through the Thirty Years' 
War to the Peace of Westphalia. Previous to 
undertaking his historical work, Mr. Motley 
contributed several articles of interest to the 
American reviews. One on Balzac appeared in 
the sixty -fifth volume of the North American, 
and another on Peter the Great, in 1845, in the 
same journal. He wrote for the New York 
Review, articles on De Tocquetille's Democracy 
in America, and Qoeth* ana his Writings. 

In 1861, Mr. Motley rendered an important 
service to his country abroad, by his publication 
in the London Times of an elaborate essay, 
entitled, Causes of the American Civil War, 
w hich was republished in numerous editions. The 
same year he was appointed Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to Austria, and has since resided at 
. Vienna. 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 

[Vol. ii., pp. sto-mj 

Mr. Emerson has added, within the last few 
years, two volumes to the series of his writings, 
published by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields. The 
first of these productions, bearing tho simple 
title, English Traits, appeared in 1856. It is a 
book both of observation and reflection, with 
occasional anecdotes of a traveller's tour, 
introduced, however, rather for the purpose of 
criticism than narrative. The author, in fact, 
employs the manners and customs of England 
as the tests or illustrations of his previously- 
formed philosophic opinions — a proceeding 
which by no means detracts from the animation 
or vitality of his pictures. Content to take man 
as he finds him, fully satisfied whenever he can 
find something substantial and real, he writes 
with enthusiasm of the strong qualities of race, 
aristocracy, education, wealth, morals, and man- 
ners, which have given the English nation its 
distinctive position in tho affairs of tho world. 
With the virtues of the race and its socinl 
organization, he sees also its corresponding 
defects, marking both with cool philosophical 
discrimination ; but his picture, on the whole, is 
a genial one. The sharp, earnest tone, the 
novelty given to familiar facts by the author's 
insight and classification, the shrewdness of the 
deductions, and the pervading dry, intellectual 
humor, render this a book which cannot be 
taken np without delight and profit. Like ull 
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Mr. Emerson's writings, it stirs the mind, and, 
one of the rarest benefits to the reader at the 
present day, vitalizes important circumstances 
in danger of being lost to us as commonplace 
English Traits is the bright suggestive book of a 
traveller of the school of old Montaigne, with a 
like speculative tone and keen appreciation of 
facts, and perhaps less personal warmth of feel- 
ing — a cooler shade of egotism. 

Mr. Emerson's other publication in 1860, The 
Conduct of Life, is a series of essays of a more 
metaphysical cast on such topics as fate, wealth, 
culture, behavior, worship, beauty. On these 
threads of speculation, fully exhibiting the 
author's power of analysis, are strung various 
anecdotes of life, shrewdly picked, in a 
utilitarian, humorous, and sometimes satirical 
vein, from the doings of men. Each discourse is 
introduced by a brief passage of verse, a 
harmonious prelude to the philosophical dis- 
cussion. 

In addition to these volumes Mr. Emerson 
has, of late, written various articles for the 
Atlantic, Monthly, and has been, from time to 
time, engaged in the delivery of new courses of 
lectures. Of his occasional addresses we 
may mention an eloquent and characteristic 
speech on Farmers ami Farming, at the annual 
celebration of the Agricultural Fair in Middle- 
sex County, Massachusetts, in October, 1858. 
An address delivered at Concord, Massachusetts, 
on the Death of President Lincoln, in 1865, in 
point and characterization, is one of the 
happiest productions of the many elicited by 
the occasion. 

ALFRED B. STREET. 
[Vol. IL, pp. 6M-0A&] 

In 1859, Mr. Street published The Council of 
Revision of the State of New York ; its History ; 
a History of the Courts with which its Members 
are Connected; Biographical Sketches of its 
Members, and its Vetoes (Albany, royal 8vo, pp. 
573). This council was created by the constitu- 
tion of 1777. The section creating it was 
introduced by Robert R. Livingston (afterward 
chancellor), in the convention, the original draft 
being in his handwriting. The governor (for 
the time being), the chancellor, and judges of 
the Supreme Court, or any two of them, to- 
gether with the governor, were constituted the, 
council to revise all bills about to be passed into 
laws by the legislature, and for that purpose 
were required to assemble from time to time at 
the sessions of the legislature, without salary 
or consideration. All bills were required to be 
presented to them, and their objections to be 
returned in writing to the branch of the legisla- [ 
ture in which the bills originated, who entered 
the objections in their minutes, and reconsidered 
the bills. If, then, two-thirds of the Senate or 
House passed the bills, notwithstanding the 
vetoes; that is, if the branch originating the 
same passed the bill by two-thirds, the vetoes 
were sent to the other branch, and if two-thirds 
passed it there, the bill became a law. The 
council was abolished by the convention of 
1821. These vetoes, written by eminent men 
of old, George Clinton, Jay, Kent, Lansing, 
Livingston. De Witt Clinton, Spencer, Thompson, , 
Vol.HL— 9 



Mr. Street collected, and wrote biographies 
of the old governors, George Clinton, Jay, 
Lewis, Tompkins, Clinton (De Witt). Yates, and 
Lieutenant-Governor Taylor ; Chancellors R. R. 
Livingston, Kent, and Lansing; Chief-Justices 
Richard Morris, Robert Yates, Smith Thompson, 
and Ambrose Spencer ; and Justices John Sloss 
Hobart, Egbert Benson, Jacob Radclitf, Brock- 
hoist Livingston, W. W. Van Ness, Jonas PlatL 
and John Woodworth ; and histories of the old 
Court of Chancery, Supreme Court, Court of 
Errors, Surrogate Court, Court of Exchequer, 
and Court of Admiralty, from their commence- 
ment. The history of the Supreme Court ia 
quite extended. Many of these biographies hod 
never before been written, aud materials were 
collected with great labor. In 1860, Mr. Street 
published a graphic narrative of adventures in 
the Saranac Lake region of the Adirondack*, 
entitled Wowls and Waters ; or, Summer in the 
Saranaes (8vo, pp. 350). A new and revised 
edition of this work appeared from the press of 
Hurd & Houghton, in 1865. A companion to 
this volume appeared in 1864, Forest Pictures in 
the Adirondacks, a holiday publication, in small 
4to, consisting of sixteen engravings, as the title 
describes, from designs by Mr. John A. Hows, 
with an equal number of original poems, by 
Mr. Street, illustrative of the drawings, the 
whole composing a single poem in unity of de- 
sign. Mr. Street has also ready for the press a 
sequel to Woods and Waters, entitled Lake and 
Mountain; or, Autumn in the Adirondacks,' 1 '' and 
Eagle Pine; or, Sketches of a Neto York Frontier 
Village, which will probably appear at an early 
day. He has also compiled a Digest of Taxation 
of all the States of the Union, published in 1863. 

CHARLES T. BB0OK8. 
[Vol IL, pp. ftSft-668.] 

In 1856. Mr. Brooks completed an important 
literary enterprise, in the publication of a poeti- 
cal translation of Goethe's tragedy of Faust. 
He was led to this work by the desire to render 
the poem into "the exact and ever-changing 
metre of the original," an undertaking which 
the numerous previous translators had neglected 
or set aside as impracticable. What they failed to 
accomplish, it was admitted by critics that Mr. 
Brooks performed with a degree of success 
entitling him to an honorable place among the 
English scholars and poets who have tasked 
their powers in the illustration of this wonder- 
ful poem. His long practice in rendering the 
niceties of expression of the Gcvnau language, 
in his versions of poems of sentiment and 
humor, facilitated his labors on Faust, and the 
result is a volume which is equally admired by 
the student and general reader for its idioinatio 
felicity. The rare mental training and poetic 
susceptibilities which Mr. Brooks has brought 
to this work will, doubtless, bo still more 
strikingly displayed should he give to tho world, 
as we believe it is his intention to do, a transla- 
tion of the more difficult second part of Faust. 

The translation of Faust was followed, in 
1803, by two others of peculiar interest, from 
the German. The first of these was a version 
from the quaint, humorous collegiate poem, 
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The Life, Opinions, Action*, and Fate of Hiero- 
nimus Jobs, the Candidate, a Man who Whilom 
Won Great Renown, arid Died a* Night-watch 
in Schildeburg Town (Frederick Loypoldt, Phil- 
adelphia). This production, a pleasant and 
ingenious Rati re on learned and other officials, 
and their ways, developing a character of great 
humor in the " Candidate," has been a constant 
favorite in Germany since its first appearance, 
in 1784. The author was Dr. Karl Arnold 
Kortum, a physician of Westphalia, of whom 
little is known. Mr. Brooks lias entered into 
the spirit of the author's kindly and grotesque 
humors, reproducing his quaint rhymes, or 
rendering them by as laughable equivalents, and 
accomplishing the very difficult task of accepta- 
bly introducing to a foreign public a work of 
peculiarly distinctive local traits. The volume 
published by Mr. Brooks embraces the first por- 
tion of the entire poem. It is complete in itself ; 
but the author added other adventures in two 
subsequent " parts," which Mr. Brooks has also 
translated, and has now ready for the press. 

The other translation, published about the 
same time, by Messrs. Tick nor & Fields, in- 
volved much greater labor, from its difficulty 
and extent. This was the celebrated philosophic 
romance, Titan, from the German of Jean Paul 
Friedrieh Rickter. Mr. Brooks had devoted 
the leisure of many years to this work, in the 
study of which he had been encouraged and 
sustained by his friends, both excellent German 
scholars, the Rev. Dr. Furness, of Philadelphia, 
and the Rev. Dr. Hedge, of Providence. After 
seeking at homo and in England for a publisher 
in vain, it was left to the enterprise and sagacity 
of the Boston publishers to bring the work out 
in a Btyle commensurate with its merits. Though 
issued in the period of the early struggles of the 
country with the great Southern rebellion, when 
the minds of all were engrossed by topics of 
immediate and unprecedented interest, the book 
was a success from the start. It was eagerly 
sought for, and soon passed to a second edition. 
Translations of other works of Richter were 
called for, and Mr. Brooks was led to undertake 
a version of the Hesperus; or, Forty-five Dog-post 
Days, the companion of Titan, as a leading 
romance by the author. This has just appeared 
from the press. Here again, in these transla- 
tions, Mr. Brooks had an opportunity for the 
display of his native turn for humor, his favorite 
"character" studies, and his intimacy with the 
intricacies of German expression. So happy 
was the result, that his work was readily appre- 
ciated by all 'thoughtful readers, and elicited 
from the historian, Carlyle, perhaps the most 
accomplished and profound student of Jean Paul, 
tho warmest eulogium. Besides these important 
works, Mr. Brooks has published a volume of 
pulpit discourses, and various translations of 
minor German works of interest, including 
Hearty and Humorous Things /rum the Chil- 
dren's World ; The Spark that went a Sparking ; 
and The Stairway of Human Lij'c, a series of 
poems (Willis P. Hazard, Philadelphia). He 
lias also written, not as yet published, transla- 
tions of Hans Sach's play, The Unlike Children 
of Ere, acted originally in 1553; the Juhel 
Senior of Jean Paul ; Grilljtarzer's Ahnfrau, a 



melodrama, in Hiawatha metre ; and The Auto- 
biography of Klan* Harms, a Lutheran clergy- 
man of Kiel, who celebrated the three hundredth 
anniversary of the issue of Luther's celebrated 
theses against popery, by issuing a like number 
of propositions versus Rationalism, of which he 
was an ardent opponent. 

WINTHKOP 8AEOENT. 
[Vol. II., p. 288.] 

Mr. Sargent published, in 1857, The Loyalist 
Poetry of the Revolution (small 4to, 218 pp.), 
to which he added a supplementary volume in 
1800, The Loyal Verses of Joncph Stansbvry and 
Doctor Jonathan Odell, Relating to the Ameri- 
can Revolution (Munsell, Albany, small 4to, pp. 
109). These books were carefully edited, and 
the limited editions in which they appeared 
speedily exhausted. Mr. Sargent has also pub- 
lished, from tho original manuscript, a Journal 
of the General Meeting of the Cincinnati, in 1784, 
by Major Winthrop Sargent, a Delegate from 
Massachusetts (Philadelphia, 8vo, 1858; contain- 
ed also in Memoirs of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, vol. vi.). In 1801, he issued his 
most elaborate work, The Life and Career of 
Major John Andre (Boston, 12mo, pp. 471). 
This is a highly interesting volume, attractive in 
style, abounding with personal anecdote and 
illustration from contemporory events, and of 
sterling value as a contribution to American 
history. The author, in his preface, acknowl- 
edges his obligations to Mr. Sparks, Mr. Ban- 
croft, and Mr. John Carter Brown, for the use 
of original materials in their important collec- 
tions. Mr. Sargent is a resident of New York, 
engaged in the practice of his profession, the 
law. 

JOHN O. 8AXE. 
[Vol. II.. pp. 629, 680.] 

A new volume of poems was published by 
Mr. Saxe, at Boston, in 1860, entitled, The 
Money-King, and other Poem*. Its chief con- 
tents are tho Phi Beta Kappa poem, delivered 
at Yale College, in 1854, which gives name to 
tho book ; a poem, " The Press," recited before 
the literary societies of Brown University, the 
following year; several humorous narratives, 
and a collection of those pleasant lyrics, for tho 
production of which the author is so well known 
• to the public. This volume is dedicated to Mrs. 
George P. Marsh. " a lady endowed with tho 
best gifts of nature and culture, and adorned 
with all womanly graces." From the preface, 
we learn that Mr. Saxe's previous collection of 
his poems, published ten years before, had 
passed in that time through sixteen editions. Mr. 
Saxe bus since published Clever Stories of Many 
Xations, Rendered in Rhyme (small 4to, illustra- 
ted), a volume of Humorous and Satirical Poems, 
and a complete cabinet edition of his Poetical 
Works. 

HENRY NORMAN HUDSON. 
[Vol. II.. pp. wi-m] 

Mr. Hudson completed his edition of tho 
works of Shakspeare with the eleventh volume, 
in 185C). In addition to the carefully annotated 
text, marked by diligent reading, judicious 
selection of tho most intelligent labors of the 
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best commentators, and original deduction, tins 
work is valuable for an elaborate presentation 
and discussion of all the facta bearing upon the 
poet's biography in a " Life of Shakspearc," 
and a painstaking " Historical Sketch of the 
English Drama before Shakspeare." In the 
merit of philosophical discrimination and ex- 
haustive analysis of character, Mr. Hudson's 
edition of Shakspeare, among the many which 
have appeared of the dramatist, has its especial 
claims upon public attention. 

From January, 1857, to June, 1868, Mr. Hud- 
eon edited at New York a periodical devoted to 
the interests and doctrines of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, entitled The American Church 
Monthly. A large portion of this journal was 
written by the editor who brought to theology 
the same candid, earnest spirit which had dis- 
tinguished his labors in literature. lie had 
important assistance in this publication from 
Mr. Hugh Davy Evans, of Baltimore,* a writer 
of marked ability in the discussion of theologi- 
cal, political, and social topics. On the close of 
this publication, in its third volume, Mr. Hudson 
accepted a call to a parish at Litchfield, Connec- 
ticut, where he passed the years 1859 and 1860. 
In the winter of the year 1860-'61, he delivered 
a new course of Shakspearian lectures in New 
York and other cities. On the Fast-day ap- 
pointed by President Buchanan, January 4, 1861, 
he delivered a sermon in New York, entitled 
Christian Patriotisms which has been published. 
During the late civil war, Mr. Hudson served as 
chaplain in the army, and was for some time 
stationed with his regiment in South Carolina; 
ho was subsequently in General Butler's army, 
on the James, when, in consequence of the 
publication of a letter in the New York Evening 
Post, reflecting on that officer, he was placed 
under arrest. He has recently published an 
account of this affair, entitled, A Chaplain'* 
Campaign, with General Butler (New York, 
printed for the author, 1865, 8vo, pp. 66). 

JOHN WINOATE THORXTOX. 

John Wingate Thornton was born at Saco, 
Maine, August 12, 1818, and is a descendant of 
Rev. Thomas Thornton, of Yarmouth. He 
studied at Thornton Academy, Saco (an 
institution named in honor of his grandfather), 
and at the Law School, Harvard College, where 
he graduated LL.B., in 1840. He studied law 
with his uncle, Hon. John Fairfield, governor 
of / Maine, and United States Senator from ] 
that State. For more than twenty years, i 
he has practised his profession in Boston. He < 
was ono of the founders of the New England j 
Historic-Genealogical Society, and was its first 
recording secretary. He is now (1865), one of 
the vice-presidents of the American Statistical 
Association, and of the Princo Society for 
Mutual Publication. His publications, all rela- 
ting to American history and antiquities, are 



* Mr. Evans, besides his contributions to church journals, is 
the author of several leial works: an En»ay on Pteaiting, 
(Baltimore Maryland Common Lute Practice (ISS9); 

ami of several |>ut>lkntlon» relntinjr to Episcopacy Rainy* to 
Prore the Vaiiility of Anglican Ordination* (1S44 nnd 
1S5I >: and an E**ay on the Episcopate, of Vie Fir»t Kpi*co- 
pul 'Ckurek of the United States of America (l'hiladrl|ihia, 



I Lives of Isaac Heath, John Bowles, and Rev. 
John Eliot, Jr. (1850) ; Landing at Cape Anne 
(1854); Ancient Pemaquid (1857); First 
Records of Anglo- American Colonization 
(1859); Peter Oliver's Puritan Commonwealth 
Renewed (1857) ; The Colonial Scheme* of Pop- 
ham and Gorges (1863). • 

In addition to these tracts and dissertations, 
which have been warmly welcomed for their 
judicious and exhaustive treatment by the stu- 
dents of American history, Mr. Thornton is the 
author of a volume of more general interest, 
which has attained a wider circulation — The 
Pulpit of the American Revolution ; or, the 
Political Sermons of the Period of 1776, with a 
Historical Introduction, Notes and Illustrations 
(Boston, Gould & Lincoln, 1860, 12mo, pp. 537). 
It contains nine discourses, delivered between 
1750 and 1783, beginning with Dr. Mayhew's 
discussion of the thesis of Unbounded Submis- 
sion and Non-resistance to the Higher Powers, 
in particular relation to the trial and execution 
of Charles I., including various assertions of the 
right of self-government, elicited by the war of 
the revolution, by Gordon, Langdon, West, and 
others, and ending with Dr. Stiles's election ser- 
mon, The United States Exalted to Glory and 
Honor. The reprint of these forcible dis- 
courses is marked by critical exactness ; the 
style of the curious original pages is preserved 
; to the letter, while Mr. Thornton's ample pre- 
fatory matter and notes display extensive read- 
ing and research, and are always of interest and 
importance. 

WILLIAM O. T. SHKDD 

Was born in Acton, Massachusetts, June 21, 
1820. He received his collegiate education at 
the University of Vermont, where he graduated 
in 1839. He then pursued a course of theolo- 
gical studies at Andover Seminary, graduating 
at that institution, in 1843 ; next became pastor 
of a congregation in Brandon, Vermont, and at 
the expiration of two years, in 1845, was ap- 
pointed Professor of English Literature and 
History in tho University of Vermont. He 
held this situation for seven years, when he 
became Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in Auburn 
Theological Seminary. At the end of two years, 
ho was appointed Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the same institution, and was so em- 
ployed for eight years, when, in 1862, he was 
called to Now York, as associate minister with 
Dr. Spring, of the Presbyterian Brick Church. 
In 1864, he became Professor of Biblical Litera- 
ture in the Union Theological Seminary, in the 
City of New York. 

Besides contributing articles to the liiblio- 
theca Sacra, and publishing various occasional 
discourses, Dr. Shcdd has edited Coleridge's 
works, with an introductory essay (New York, 
1853); Augustine's Confessions, with an intro- 
duction (Andover, 1860); translated from tho 
German, Therenius's Rhetoric (New York, 1850, 
and Andover, 1859), and G tier kite's Church 
History (Andover, 1857). He has also published 
a volume of Discourses and Essays (second 
edition, Andover, 1862); Lectures upon the 
Philosophy of History, which have also reached 
a second edition (Andover, 1862), and A His- 
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tory of Christian Doctrine, in two octavo 
volumes (New York, 1864). 

Of this, his last and important work, an 
accomplished reviewer gives the following ac- 
count : — 

" In the introduction to these volumes, Pro- 
fessor Shedd presents a careful survey of the 
ground which he intends to traverse, marking 
out its boundaries and limitations, defining its 
exact position in regard to historical science in 
general, and explaining the methods which he 
shall follow in the composition of his work. 
According to his preliminary statements, the 
history of Christian doctrine presents a very 
transparent and beautiful specimen of an 
historic evolution. The germ of the process i 
is the dogmatic material contained in the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments, which set 
forth the entire rudiraental substance of Chris- 
tian theology ; but this body of doctrine was by 
no means fully comprehended by the thinking, 
speculative minds in the primitive Church. The 
scientific comprehension of the essential faith is 
a gradual process; the expanded creed bursts 
out of the narrower, by natural methods of 
growth ; each generation of believers contri- 
butes its share to the formation of the common 
creed; and hence dogmatic history describes 
the development of revealed truth, through the 
successive acts of the universal Church to under- 
stand its meaning, and to demonstrate its 
integral, harmonious, and consistent character, in 
opposition to critical suggestions and inquiries, 
and to the open assaults of scepticism. With 
this idea of history, the investigation possesses 
all the advantages that arise from the theory of 
organic connections, while it is protected from 
the naturalism which often infects this branch 
of inquiry in connection with the thoughts and 
judgment. Preserving the distinction between a 
creation and an evolution, the historical is 
called to do justice both to the supernatural 
and the natural elements of his subject — to the 
creative energy which is the cause of all 
existence, and to the finite development which 
k the condition of progress. In pursuance of 
these principles, Professor Shedd arranges his 
matter into several divisions : the first comprising 
the influence of philosophical system? upon the 
construction of Christian doctrine ; the second, 
embracing the history of apologies, or defences 
of Christianity; the third, devoted to the 
history of individual doctrine; the fourth, to 
the history of creeds; and the fifth, to bio- 
graphic history in relation to the history of 
doctrines. Without pretending to philosophical 
impartiality, or indifference to the various 
theories which he brings under review, Pro- 
fessor Shedd has accomplished his task with 
fairness, learning, and ability, and produced an 
instructive work, which will command the re- 
spect of scholars, however widely they may 
differ from his conclusions."* 

DAVID A. HARSHA. 

David Addison Harsha was born in Argyle, 
Washington county, New York, September 15, 
1827. After receiving a thorough classical 
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education, his attention was turned to the study 
of theology ; but, in eonsequeuce of a chronic 
bronchial affection, he never entered the minis- 
try, lie has passed the most of his time, thus 
far, among the beautiful rural scenery of his 
native town, engaged in the quiet pursuits of 
literature. In 1851 he commenced authorship, by 
the publication of a small work entitled Thoughts 
on the Lote of Christ. This was followed, in 
1852, by Christ and Crrtc\fied, and ImmanueV* 
Land. Two years afterwards he published 
Wandering* of a Pilgrim. In 1856, these reli- 
gious treatises were collected and published under 
the title of The Heatenly Token, a Gift-Book 
for Christian*, of which more than fifty thou- 
sand copies have been sold. In 1854, his Lite* of 
Eminent Orator* and Statesmen was published 
by Mr. Scribner, New York, in au octavo vol- 
ume. This work has been widely used, es- 
pecially as a text-book. In 1856, Mr. Harsha 
published, in a duodecimo volume, a sketch of 
the Life of Charles Sumner, with hi* great 
Speech on Kansas. This volume was hastily 
prepared and published a few months after the 
brutul assault on Mr. Sumner in the Senate 
chamber; eight thousand copies of the work 
were speedily sold. In 1857, was published, by 
Messrs. Derby & Jackson, the first volume of Mr. 
llarsha's Library of Christian Authors, contain- 
ing The Life and Choice Work* of Isaac Watt*, D. 
D. The stereotype plates of this work have since 
passed into the hands of Messrs. J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Philadelphia. The series is proposed 
to be continued to four volumes, to comprise the 
best works of eminent divines, from the period of 
Jeremy Taylor to Robert Hall, of the present 
century. In 1864, Mr. Harsha published another 
devotional work, The Star of Bethlehem, a Guide 
to the Saviour (Chicago, 12mo, 628 pages), 
which, like its predecessors, has been well 
received by a large class of readers. The 
latest work of Mr. Harsha is The Life of 
Philip Doddridge, D.D., with Notices of some 
of hi* Contemporaries, and Specimens of hi* 
Style (12mo, Sheldon <fe Co., New York). 
This is to be speedily followed by the Live* 
of Banyan and Bazter, in two volumes, uni- 
form with the Life of Doddridge. Mr. Harsha 
is also author of a Life of Rev. George White- 
field, with hi* Select Work* (12mo); a L\fe 
of Rev. James Herrey, with his Select Writings 
(12mo) ; a Life of Ret. Abraham Booth, with hit 
Select Work* ; a Manual of English Sacred Litera- 
ture, from the period of John Knox, to the present 
time (\2mo); and editor of Detotional Thoughts, 
selected from the best Christian Author*, &c, 
all of which (1865) are in press. Mr. Harsha 
is at present also engaged in writing a work on 
The Golden Age of English Literature ; or, the 
Life and Timet of Joseph Addison; besides, he is 
a regular correspondent of one or two leading 
republican newspapers, and a frequent contribu- 
tor to magazines, reviews, &c. 

FREDERICK DAN nUHTINGTON. 
The Rev. Dr. Huntington was born in Iladley, 
Massachusetts, May 28 1819 H'w f atber was a 
clergyman. The son was educated at Amherst 
College, where he graduated with the first 
honors of his class, in 1839. He then passed 
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three years at the Cambridge Divinity School, 
and on the completion of this course, in 1842, 
was ordained pastor of the South Congregational 
Church, Boston, a position in which he remained 
till 1855, when he was culled to the chair of the 
newly founded Pluramer Professorship of Chris- 
tian Morals, at Harvard College, and was made 
university preacher of that institution. 

In 1856, he published a volume entitled Ser- 
mon* to the People, which was received with 
favor, and has passed through numerous edi- 
tions. The tone of this series of discourses 
was at once philosophical and practical, of an 
earnest, sympathetic, manly piety, calling for a 
deeper spirituality, " to give vitality to our pro- 
fessions, energy to our effort, sanctity to our 
faith, and unconquerable constancy to our 
will."* 

During the four following years, the author's 
theological views, which, at the time of his in- 
duction as Plummer Professor, had been nom- 
inally Unitarian, underwent so decided a change 
that, after the publication, in 1860, of a second 
series of sermons, twenty-five in number, 
marked by the same high characteristics as the 
former, entitled Christian Believing and Liv- 
ing, in which a belief in the doctrine of the 
Trinity was distinctly avowed, he felt con- 
strained, from motives of honor, to resign his 
position in the college. His resignation, at first 
declined, was subsequently accepted, and he 
very soon received a call from Emanuel Church, 
a newly formed Episcopal organization of Bos- 
ton. In September of the same year, 1859, he 
was ordained by Bishop Eastburn, and at once 
entered upon the duties of the pastoral office 
which he now holds. 

Besides the two volumes of discourses already 
mentioned, Dr. Huntington has published a 
course of eight lectures, delivered before the 
Graham Institute, of Brooklyn, in a volume 
entitled Human Society ; It* Providential Struc- 
ture, Relations, and Offices (New York, I860); 
Home and College, a public address delivered in 
the hall of the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, in March, 1860, presenting the" char- 
acteristic features of college experience, in 
reference to its perils and successes, with an 
earnest plea for the ]>ecuHar virtues of home 
training ; and has written largely for the reli- 
gious periodicals, the Christian Etaminer, tli£ 
Christ inn Register, the Monthly Religious Mag- 
azine and Independent Journal, which he con- 
ducted for a time. He has also edited or written 
introductions for various works, including seve- 
ral books of a religious character by the Rev. 
William Mountford, as " Martyria," " Euthana- 
sy," "Christianity the Deliverance of the Soul 
and its Life;" Archbishop Whately's " Chris- 
tian Morals the Rev. Edward Henry Bickcr- 
steth's "Rook of Ages, or Scriptural Testimony 
to the One Eternal Godhead of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost;" with two 
selections of religions poetry, entitled Hymn* 
of the Age*, being selections from Lyra Catho- 
iica, Germnniea Apostolica, and other sources, 
and Lyra Domestica, translated from the Psal- 
tery and Harp of C. J. P. Spitte, by Richard 
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Massie, with additional selections. He has also 
edited a volume, Religious and Moral Sentences, 
culled from the Works of Shakspeare, compared 
with Sacred Passages from Holy Writ. 

In January, 1861, Dr. Huntington established, 
in association with the Rev. Dr. George M. 
Randall, a magazine, at Boston, in the interest 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, entitled 
The Church Monthly. Its object, as announced, 
is to represent the Church " fairly in its Scrip- 
tural authority, Evangelical faith, Catholic spirit, 
Apostolic order, and earnest Missionary ao- 
tivity." 

JOHN N. NORTON. 

The Rev. John N. Norton, of Virginia de* 
scent, but born in the State of New York, 
graduated at Geneva College (now Ho bait), in 
1842, when he delivered the Latin salutatory 
oration, and received the degree of A. B. 
After spending three years at the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, in New York City, he was 
ordained deacon, by Bishop De Lancey, in Trin- 
ity Church, Geneva, on the 20th of July, 1845. 
During a vacancy in the rectorship of this im- 
portant parish, Mr. Norton took charge of it 
for a short period, and, after serving as assistant 
minister of St. Luke's Church, Rochester, for 
six months, he was called to the rectorship of 
the Church of the Ascension, Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky, in December, 1846 — a post which he 
continues to hold. His first book, entitled Re- 
ligion, a* Seen through the Church, was pub- 
lished by Stanford & Swords, in New York, in 
1845, and consisted of ten church stories, written 
from his twelfth to his sixteenth year. As it 
was issued anonymously, few know its author. 

His next work was The Boy who mis Trained 
up to he a Clergyman, which appeared from the 
press of H. Hooker, in 1853. The first edition 
was sold in n few weeks, and the sixth edition 
(an enlarged and improved one) is now in cir- 
culation (1865). This book was followed by 
two others, in which the history was continued: 
Full Proof of the Ministry, published by Red- 
field, in 1855 — now in its third edition — and 
Roekford Parish, from the press of Dana, in 
1857 — now in its second edition. 

In 1856, the Church Book Society published 
Mr. Norton's Life of Bishop White, the first of 
a long series of biographies, in which he has 
attempted to bring to the notice of " the mil- 
lion," the lives and characters of those great 
and good men who had before been known to 
comparatively few — because the world has had 
no time to spend in reading long-drawn accounts 
of all who deserve to be remembered. The 
idea was a new one, and the effort proved not 
unsuccessful. The lives of Bishops Griswold, 
Chase, Seabury, llobart, Moore of Virginia, 
Dehon, Gadsden, Heber, Ravenscroft, Wain- 

| wright^ Claggett, Croes, Henshaw, Bowen, 
Bass, Stewart, Provoost, Wilson of Calcutta, 
and Archbishop Crantner, followed, in due 
order, from the same society ; and also the lives 

| of the pioneer missionaries, Phelps and Nash ; 

I and of Generul Washington, in which the re- 
ligions character of the l * Father of his Country" 
was portrayed. The Life of Washington has 
been widely circulated, not only among the 
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young, but in the army. " Allorton Parish" was 
published by the Church Book Society, in 1864. 

In 1800, II. Hooker, of Philadelphia, published 
Mr. Norton's Lectures on the Life of David, and, 
not long afterwards, his Short Sermons, The 
last huve just gone to a third edition (1865). 
The Life of Doctor Franklin appeared in 1861, 
designed to vindicate the name of the patriot 
and philosopher from the charge of infidelity. 
In 1864, E. P. Dutton «fc Co. published Mr. 
Norton's Life of Archbishop Laud, in which he 
has endeavored to do simple justice to this 
unpopular and much abused prelate. A number 
of addresses and sermons, delivered on various 
occasions, have been published ; but it is hardly 
necessary to enumerate them. In 1803, Mr. 
Norton received the degree of D. D. from his 
Alma Mater. 

SAMUEL MOSIIEIM SC1IMUCKER 

Was born at Newmarket, Virginia, in 1823. 
His father was a Lutheran clergyman, who, in 
1826, was called to preside over the Theological 
Seminary of that denomination at Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania. His son received a liberal edu- 
cation at a college at that place, and at Wash- 
ington College, in the State, where he graduated 
in 1840. He then studied theology at the 
Gettysburg Seminary, was licensed to preach, 
and became pastor of a Lutheran church at 
Lewistown, and subsequently at German town, 
Pennsylvania. In 1848, he resigned the pulpit I 
for the bar, studied law in Philadelphia, and 
was admitted to practice in 1850. After several 
years in the profession, ho developed a taste for 
literary labor, which he has steadily pursued. 
His publications, which are numerous, are 
chiefly in history and biography. He has writ- 
ten a History of the Court and Reign of Cath- 
erine IT., Empress of Russia; The Life and 
Reign of the Emperor Nicholas I., of Russia; 
The Life and Times of Alexander Hamilton; 
also of Thomas Jefferson ; lives of Henry Clay, 
Daniel Webster, and John C. Fremont, published 
at intervals; Arctic Explorations and Discoveries 
in the Nineteenth Century ; A Life of Dr. E. K. 
Kane, and other Distinguished American Ex- 
plorers ; A History of the Mormons, Religious, 
Social, and Politicul ; A History of the Modern 
Jetes ; The Public and Private History of Napo- 
leon JIT., Emperor of the French ; The History 
of the Four Georges, Kings of England. These 
subjects have been well selected to suit the 
wants of the public, and the long list is proof 
of the favor with which they have been re- 
ceived. 

JOHN JAY. 
[Vol. II., p. 106.] 

Mr. Jay studied law in the City of New York, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1889. He en- 
gaged in the practice of his profession, and has 
from time to time employed his pen in the dis- 
cussion of questions of public interest, in which 
he has maintained the traditional reputation of 
his distinguished family. His residence, of late 
years, has been at the old homestead built by 
his grandfather, Chief Justice Jay, of the Revo- 
lution, at Bedford, New York; but he has 
passed much of his time at the City of New 



York, and at the national Capital. He is a 
prominent member of the Union League Club, 
founded at New York, for the support of* the 
government, early in the late struggle for na- 
tional existence. 

Among Mr. Jay's earlier addresses and pam- 
phlets bearing on slavery at the South, and the 
condition of the colored people at the North, 
were : Thoughts on the Duty of the Episcopal 
Church in Relation to Slavery — a speech deliv- 
ered in the New York Anti-Slaverv Convention, 
February 12, 1839; The Dignity 'of the Aboli- 
tion Cause, as compared with the Political 
Schemes of the Day — a speech delivered at the 
Fourth Anniversary of the New York City 
Anti-Slavery Society, May 8, 1839; The Pro- 
gress and Results oj' Emancipation in the Eng- 
lish West Indies — a lecture delivered before the 
Philomathenn Society of New York, 1842; 
Caste and Shivery in the American Church, by a 
Churchman (New York, 1843). This pamphlet 
supplied the Bishop of Oxford with many of 
the facts quoted in the closing chapter of his 
History of the American Church, and it is re- 
ferred to by the bishop as " a noble and henrt- 
: stirring protest;" Address before the New York 
Colored Orphan Asylum, in 1844. In the same 
year, Mr. Jay defended the Episcopalian mana- 
gers of the New York Bible Society against the 
assaults of the Churchman newspaper, and 
published his reasons for opposing, in the New 
York Historical Society, a vote of thanks to 
Dr. Beakley, for his paper On the Progress of 
the Caucasian Race in Science and Civilization, 
on the ground of the injustice of its aspersions 
on all persons of African descent. 

Among his occasional pamphlets on matters 
connected with the Episcopal Church, were : 
The Progress of Puseyism — a Review of the 
Apologies of Dr. Seabury and Mr. Haight for 
the Ordination of Mr. Arthur Carey, with Re- 
marks on the Attempt now Making to Unprotest- 
antize the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States (1843) ; Facts connected with the 
Presentment of Bishop Onderdonk, a Reply to 
Parti of the Bishop's Statement (1845); A Re- 
view of a Pamphlet by the Hon. John C. Spen- 
cer, entitled, Report to the Vestry of St. Peter's 
Church, Albany, on the Proceedings of the Dio- 
cesan Convention touching the Episcopate of 
the Diocese (1846) ; Remarks on the Treatment 
of St. Jude^s Free Church by the Corporation of 
Trinity, and the Assaults of the Churchman on 
the Character of the Rector (1847). Mr. Jay 
published two pamphlets, some years later 
(1859), bearing on the American Tract Society, 
and its treatment of the slavery question, 
entitled, The Proxy Bill and the Tract Society, 
a reply to the Christian Intelligencer and Jour- 
nal of Commerce upon the bill passed by the 
Assembly, giving to life-members of charitable 
societies the right to vote by proxy ; Speech of 
Mr. Noodle against the Assembly Bill empow- 
ering Members of Benevolent and other Societies 
to Vote by Proxy. The prefaco to this speech 
stated that Mr. Noodle was an American cousin 
of the distinguished English Noodle, whose 
well known "little oration" was 'reported by 
Sidney Smith. To these are to bo added a 
series of annual reports, printed by order of the 
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Episcopal Convention, on the insufficient pro- i 
vision made for the clergy, and in behalf of the 
Parochial Fund established to remedy the evil | 
by a grand diocesan endowment. 

Among Mr. Jay's published legal arguments, i 
are those in the matter of George Kirk, a fugi- I 
tive slave, iti 1847; in the case of Da Costa, two j 
Brazilian slaves, who subsequently escaped from i 
the Eldridge Street Prison ; and in the celebrated 1 
Lemmon case, on the original hearing before I 
Mr. Justice Paine, where eight Virginian slaves, 1 
who had been brought to New York to be 
shipped to Texas, were declared free. To these 
may be added an argument on contingent re- > 
mainder, in Willinmson vs. Field, one of a series i 
of cases, some of which were subsequently 
argued by Mr. Jay before the Supreme Court of 
the United States, with Mr. Webster among the 
opposing counsel ; and an argument for the 
French heirs in the noted I>u Lux case, iuvolv- | 
ing the question of the marriage of a peasant girl 
in the lower Pyrenees, about the beginning of 
the nineteenth century — a question which, after 
dividing the judges of the New York courts, is 
now pending on appeal before the Supreme 
Court at Washington. Mr. Jay was for many 
years a manager and corresponding secretary of 
the New Y'ork Historical Society, and addressed 
a letter in pamphlet to its building committee, 
shortly before the erection of their present 
edifice. He was also associated with the Amer- 
ican Geographical and Statistical Society, before 
whom he delivered, in 1858, an address entitled. 
A Statistical View of American Agriculture, iti 
Nome Resources and Foreign Market*, with Sug- 
gestion* for the Schedule of the Federal Census in 
1860. 

The following is a list of his moro recent 
writings, from a date shortly before the com- 
mencement of the rebellion: America Free, or 
America Slacc, an address on the state of the 
country, delivered at Bedford, Westchester 
County (New York, October 8, 1805); The \ 
American Church and the American Since \ 
Trade, a speech in the Episcopal Convention of 
New York, September 27, 1800. This speech 
created no little excitement at the time, and , 
was subsequently made the apology for unseat- ! 
ing the author us a delegate to the Convention, j 
by the parish which he had represented. This 
led to a spirited newspaper correspondence, in 
which two other parishes, with rectors who 
objected to reading the bishop's prayers against 
the rebellion, became involved. The most 
elaborate of the publications in this controversy 
were two entitled, The Church and the Rebel- 
lion, Mr. Jaifs Letter to the Hector and Vestry 
of St. Matthew's Church, Bedford, with a Pre- 
face in Reply to the Hector's Speech from the 
Chancel, on Suiiday, June 21, 1803, touching the 
visit of a clergyman of doubtful loyalty; and 
Judge Jay's Portrait at White Plains, a corre- 
spondence in reference to its original acceptance 
by the County of Westchester, and the receut 
attempt to remove it from tho Court-House, 
186:1. To these are to be added, The Rise and 
Fall of the Pro-Slarery Democracy, and the 
Rise and Duties of the Republican Party — an ad- 
dress to the citizens of Westchester County, ! 
New York, delivered at the Bedford Court- I 



Ilonse, on the eve of the Presidential election, 
November 5, 1860; The Great Conspiracy, 
and England's Neutrality, an address delivered 
at Mount Kisco, Westchester County, New 
York, on the 4th of July, 1801, the day fixed 
by Mr. Lincoln for the assembling of Congress: 
this address was widely published, aud among 
tho reprints was one at Honolulu ; The New 
York Flection and the State of the Country, an 
address to the citizens of Westchester County, 
on the approaching State election (Seymour and 
Wadsworth), delivered at Morrisuuio, New York, 
October 30, 1862; Letter on the Recent Relin- 
quishment of the Monroe Doctrine, to Dr. H. 
Edmund J. Koch, Chairman, <£•<*., March 30, 
1863; The Constitutional Principle* of the Abo- 
litionists, and their Endorsement by the American 
People, a letter to the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, on the thirtieth anniversary of its foun- 
dation, in Philadelphia, the 30th of December, 
1833; Two Letters on Dawson's Introduction to 
the Federalist, with a note on the unfriendly 
policy of France towards the United States at 
the time of the treaty of peace, 1804; The Great 
Issue, an address delivered before the Union 
Campaign Club of Fast Brooklyn, New York, 
October 25, 1864; Our Triumph and Our 
Duties, remarks at tho celebrution dinner of tho 
East Brooklyn Union Campaign Club, at tho 
Pierrepont House, Brooklyn, Thursday evening, 
December 22, 1864 ; and Our Duty to the Freed- 
men, remarks nt the inaugural meeting of tho 
American Freedman's Aid Union, at the Cooper 
Institute, New York, May 9, 1865. 

The writings above referred to do not include 
various political addresses, reports, and resolu- 
tions, from the same pen, issued by the anti- 
slavery organization of tho city and State of 
New York, under the party names they have 
successively borne. Some of these date back to 
the earlier years of the abolition struggle for 
free speech and the right of petition, extending 
to the protest of New York against the annexa- 
tion of Texas, and their later defiance of the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise, resulting in 
the establishment of the Republican party. As 
a fitting conclusion to the anti-slavery protests 
and appeals of the past, we may allude to two 
recent papers of Mr. Jay, made on behalf of 
the Union League Club of New York — one an 
address to the Twenty-sixth regiment of United 
States colored troops, on their departure for tho 
seat of war, to defend the Constitution and Hag 
of their country ; and the other, the Report of 
the Club Committee on the passage, by the 
House of Representatives, of the Constitutional 
amendment abolishing slavery. 

EICJIARD n. DANA, Jr. 
[Vol. II., pp. 619-C2S.] 

In 1850, Mr. Dana published a descriptive 
volume of travel, To Cuba and Back, a Vaca- 
tion Voyage, a narrative of 'a brief journey in 
the island, made in the early months of the 
year (Boston, 12 mo, pp. 288). It is a life-like, 
spirited account of what the writer saw, com- 
bining the results of thought and study with 
the vivid impressions of the hour. The follow- 
ing year he was again abroad, on an extended 
tour for the benefit of health, visiting California 
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and the islands of the Pacific, thence by China 
and the route through the East to Europe. An 
occasional private letter, describing some of the 
more prominent incidents of his journey, found 
its way to the press, among which was an 
account and vindication of the missions in the 
Sandwich Islands, published in the New York 
Tribune of May 20, 1860. 

Mr. Dana has from time to time published 
various legal opinions and addresses, delivered 
in the course of his practice at the bar, or in 
fulfilment of the public duties of an accom- 
plished citizen. The former include, in addition 
to those already mentioned, a Defence of Charles 
G. Davis, Esq., Charged with Assisting in the 
Rescue of Shadrach, a Fugitive Slate (1851); 
Speech on the Judicial Tenure, in the Constitu- 
tional Convention of Massachusetts (July 13, 
1858); Speech on the Removal of Judge Loring, 
before a Committee of the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts (Boston, March 5, 1855) ; Defence of the 
Rev. Isaac H. Kallock (1857), tried in the Supe- 
rior Court of Massachusetts on a charge of 
adultery ; Argument in ths Dalton Divorce Case, 
in the Supreme Court of Massachusetts (1857) ; 
and Enemy Territory, what the Supreme Court 
Decided in the Prize Causes (1864). Mr. Dana's 
published political discourses or speeches are: 
A Speech at Cambridge, Massachusetts, June 2, 
1856, upon the Outrage on Charles Sumner ; A 
Speech at Manchester, New Hampshire, on the 
State of National Affairs (February, 1861) ; 
Speech at Fantuil Hall, on tht Reconstruction of 
the Rebel States (June 21, 1865), and The Faneuil 
Ball Address to the People of the United States, 
of the same date. In 1864 Mr. Dana published 
a Tribute to Judye Sprague, and on the 22d of 
February, 1865, delivered An Address upon the 
Life and Services of Edward Everett, before the 
municipal authorities and citizens of Cambridge 
(Cambridge, 8vo, pp. 70). The latter is in every 
way a noble and interesting performance, wor- 
thy of the distinguished occasion. Mr. Everett 
is presented in this eloquent address, in the most 
important aspects of his character and services, 
with admirable candor and fidelity. The orator, 
who had differed from Mr. Everett at periods of 
his political course, does justice to the motives 
and principles which had governed his conduct ; 
while in a scries of picturesque illustrations, 
drawn from the history of his times and points 
in Mr. Everett's writings, he exhibits his subject 
in the most effective light. 

Mr. Dana's long continued and consistent 
devotion to the cause of national freedom, set 
forth in the political speeches we have enumera- 
ted, is well known. He is a leading member of 
the Republican party, and was appointed under 
the administration of President Lincoln to the 
office which he now holds, of United States 
Attorney for the District of Massachusetts. 

WILLIAM EEED DEANE 

Was born August 21, 1809, in Mansfield, Massa- 
chusetts, originally -a part of the first purchase 
of Taunton. He is the son of Jacob Deane, 
Esq., who uow resides there. He is the seventh 
in descent from John Deane, who came from 
Charo, near Taunton, in the County of Somer- 
set, England, about 1636, and, with others from 



that vicinity, settled at Cohannet, changing the 
Indian name to Taunton, in regard to their 
"dear native country." The homestead upon 
which Mr. Deane was born has been the resi- 
dence of the family for several generations. 
Rev. Samuel Deane, his uncle, author of the 
History of Seituatc, Massachusetts, who was pas- 
tor of the second parish in that town from his 
first settlement there till the time of his death, 
was also born on this old homestead. 

Mr. Deane is in mercantile life, and was for 
many years of the firms of dishing, White & 
Co., and Deane, Bradstreet & Co., of Boston. 
For several years previous to 1855, he was the 
Boston correspondent of the Cltristian Inquirer, 
of New York, and is an occasional writer in the 
Christian Register, and other periodicals in 
Boston and vicinity. He has published a Gene- 
alogical History of the Leonard Family, the 
Watson Family, and the Deane Family, the 
latter in connection with John Ward Dean. 
He is one of the earliest members of the New 
England Historic-Genealogical Society, has held 
various offices in that society since its forma- 
tion down to the present time, and is an occa- 
sional contributor to its Register. 

AMORT DWIOHT MATO. 

The Rev. A. D. Mayo was born in Warwick, 
Mass., January 31, 1823. He was for a time a 
student at Amherst College, which he was com- 
pelled by ill health to leave before he had finish- 
ed the usual course of instruction. He subse- 
quently studied theology at Medford, Mass., 
under the personal direction of the late Dr. 
Hosea Ballou, the President of Tufts College. 
Mr. Mayo was ordained a preacher, in Boston, 
July, 1846. He then was established as pastor 
of an independent Christian society in Glouces- 
ter, Mass. There he continued eight years, till 
1854, when ho removed to Cleveland, Ohio, 
where he remained for two years, in a similar 
pastoral charge. In January, he accepted a call 
to Albany, New York, as pastor of the First 
Congregational Unitarian Society at that place. 

He has published several works, including 
two volumes of sermons, entitled, The Moral 
Argument for the Universal Salvation of Man- 
kind (1847), and Graces and Powers of the 
Christian Life (1852). Mr. Mayo married Miss 
Sarah C. Edgarton, a lady of New England, great- 
ly esteemed for her intelligence and piety ; and 
after her early death, published, in 1848, a me- 
morial volume, entitled, Memories of Mrs. S. C. 
Mayo, with Selections from her Writings. The 
Reverend Starr King spoko of this lady in a 
sermon, as "the gifted and the good, whose 
genius was attuned with every force and har- 
mony of nature; whose friendship was one of 
the choicest pleasures of existence."* 

In 1859, Mr. Mayo published a volume enti- 
tled, Symbols of the Capital; or,Civiluation in 
New York. In this ingenious work, which is 
written in a spirited, effective style, the author 
presents in a series of chapters his views on the 
chief influences at work in modern society, aa 
the topics are suggested " by the institutions of 
the chief State in the Republic." "It is a sin- 



* Frothingh&m's Tribute to Thomas Starr King p. 74, 
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cere endeavor/' he adds, in his preface, " to aid 
the young men and women of our land in their 
attempt to realize a character that shall justify 
our professions of republicanism, and to estab- 
lish a civilization which, in becoming national, 
shall illustrate every principle of a pure Chris- 
tianity." 

Besides these volumes, Mr. Mayo has been a 
contributor to the Unitersalist Quarterly Re- 
view ; has published various occasional sermons 
and addresses, and numerous articles, literary 
and religious, in the Ohio Farmer, the Christian 
Inquirer, the Century, and other newspapers of 
the day. 

WILLIAM ROUNBEVILLE ALGER. 

The Rev. William RounseviUe Alger was born 
in 1823, in Freetown, Mass. He became a 
graduate of the Harvard Theological school in 
Cambridge in 1847, and settled the same year 
as minister of a Unitarian society at Roxbury, 
removing thence to a similar post in Boston, in 
1855. He received the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts, from Harvard University, in 
1852. 

He published A Symbolic History of the 
Cross of Christ, in an eighteen-mo volume, in 
Boston, in 1851. In 1856, he became widely 
known to the literary world by his work enti- 
tled The Poetry of the Fast. This is a series 
of more than four hundred original metrical ver- 
sions of the thought, sentiment, and fancy of 
the East, derived from the materials presented 
in the records of the different Asiatic Societies 
and other English, Latin, and German sources. 
The volume is prefaced by a general essay, " An 
Introduction to Oriental Poetry" — an interesting 
and elaborate dissertation, describing the char- 
acteristics of Sanscrit, Arabic, and Persian poet- 
ry, and presenting an account of all tho chief 
translations hitherto made from those ancient 
tongues into French, German, and English. A 
new and enlarged edition of this book has just 
been published by the author. 

Mr. Alger's chief work, the result of much 
study and painstaking, is, A Critical History of 
the Doctrines of a Future Life, with a Complete 
Bibliography of the Subject. In its patient 
thoroughness of research, and condensed and 
exhaustive arrangement of material, it may 
fairly bo pronounced a monument of learned in- 
dustry. The bibliographical appendix contains 
descriptions of some five thousand publications, 
arranged in chronological order; and is, as nearly 
as possible, a perfect repertory of the literature 
of its great theme. 

Mr. Alger has also edited, with an Introduction 
(Boston, 1858), Studies of Christianity ; or, 
Timely Thoughts for Religious Thinkers, by the 
Rev. James Martineau. 

HORACE BUS II NELL. 
[Vol. IL, pp. 8S7-889.) 

In 1858, Dr. Bushnell published Sermons for 
the New Life (12mo, pp. 456). a series of twen- 
ty-three discourses, dedicated to his " dear flock 
in Hartford," marked by the spirituality, eleva- 
ted view s, ingenious illustration and fervent elo- 
quence which characterize all his productions of 
this class, and his writings generally. The 6ame 



I year he published Nature and the Supernatural, 
' as together Constituting the one System of God 
(12mo, pp. 528), a theological treatise "under- 
taken mainly to establish the credibility and 
historic fact of what is supernatural in the Chris- 
tian Gospels; 1 ' a subject pursued with the au- 
thor's accustomed acumen and originality of 
treatment. In 1860, appeared Christian Nur- 
ture (12mo, pp. 407), an enlargement and de- 
velopment of a brief work previously issued by 
him under this title, and now extended by the 
introduction of thirteen new essays or discourses, 
arranged under the two-fold heads of " The Doc- 
trine " and " The Mode," or the theory and prac- 
tice of Christianity, the latter with especial re- 
lation to the family. In 1864, he collected a 
number of essays and addresses, under the title 
of the first of the series, Work and Play, or 
Literary Varieties (12mo, pp. 464). Several 
of these are of an historical character, as tho 
u Historical Estimate" of Connecticut — a speech 
delivered before the Legislature of that State, at 
[ the inauguration of a Normal School in 1851, 
I and others of much ingenuity of illustration on 
social affairs, as " The Age of Homespun," " The 
I Day of Roads," &c. This is one of the most 
' popular in subject of the author's books, being 
j of a purely literary and philosophical character, 
i The same year he published Christ and his Sal- 
vation, in Sermons variously related thereto 
(12mo, pp. 456), a series of twenty-one dis- 
courses. He has now (1865) in press anew the- 
ological work. The Vicarious Sacrifice, Ground- 
ed on Principles of Universal Obligation. 

JOSIAH GILBERT HOLLAND. 

Dr. Holland was bom in Belchertown, Mass., 
July 24, 1819. He commenced life ns a physi- 
cian, but, after a short experience of practice, re- 
moved to Vicksburg, Miss., where he remained 
a year, tilling the position of Superintendent of 
Public Schools. In May, 1849, he became asso- 
ciate editor of the Springfield Republican. Un- 
der his guidance this daily paper attained a high 
position of influence throughout New England 
and the country at large. In 1855, Dr. Holland 
published, at Springfield, a History of Western 
Massachusetts, in two 12 mo volumes. This was 
followed, in 1857, by The Bay-Path, a Tale of 
New England Colonial Life (12mo, pp. 418), 
written " with the belief that tho early colonial 
life of New England, though cramped in its 
creeds, rigid in its governmental policy, formal 
in its society, and homely in its details, was 
neither without its romantic aspects nor its he- 
roes, in high and humble position, with whoso 
full hearts, independent wills, and manly strug- 
gles, the largest spirit of this ago may fully sym- 
pathize." 

Bitter Stceet, first published by the author in 
1858, and since in numerous illustrated and oth- 
er editions, is a poem of New England life. It 
is, for the most part, in blank verse, of a some- 
what rugged character. The book opens with 
a picture of a wild November storm, raging 
around a country homestead. The horrors of 
the night are however alleviated by the bright 
firelight glowing through the windows of tho 
*■ old red farm-house," and we have pleasant 
glimpses of some of its inmates, as they look out 
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from tho ruddy background to watch and spec- 
ulate on the elemental strife. We are soon in- 
troduced within, where the old patriarch Israel 
has gathered his sons and daughters, with their 
children, to the Thanksgiving festival. The 
chief characters are sketched and named in a 
few lines. The key-note of the coming argu- 
ment is given in two "Songs," introduced in a 
prelude. The composition now assumes a dra- 
matic form : Ruth, the young daughter of the 
ancient house, is troubled with doubts respect- 
ing the existence of evil. David sets forth the 
need of discipline to strengthen character, and 
nerve the soul for tho execution of high pur- 
poses, and Ruth is gradually convinced. A 
"First Episode" follows — a scene between David 
and Ruth in the farm-house cellar, whither they 
have descended in quest of cider and apples. 

Sixteen barrels of cider 
Ripening all in a row " 

suggest pleasant pictures of the orchard and the 
mill. Ruth describes and David moralizes, in a 
pleasant, quaint octosyllabic measure. From 
the cider, they pass to the brine-casks and the 
potato-bin ; and the contents of these are in like 
manner eulogized and moralized. We have next 
a "Second Movement," in a quiet room of the old 
house, to which Grace and Mary have retired to 
put the baby to sleep. This accomplished, by a 
pleasant luliaby, the two indulge in mutual con- 
fidences. Grace confesses to doubts of the phi- 
losophic David, who she suspects to have ne- 
glected her for the blandishments of a " strange 
woman." Mary's story is longer. She, years 
ago, has married a man who turns out a drunken 
reprobate, and after a long course of ill treat- 
ment and ill influences, which taint to some ex- 
teut the yielding mind of the wife, deserts her 
by going off in a balloon with a courtesan on a 
Fourth of July afternoon. Mary has to take the 
usual city lodgings and needlework, which seem 
the unfailing fate of oppressed womanhood in 
American stories. She is here visited by a gen- 
tleman in quest of embroidery, whom she wick- 
edly endeavors to fascinate. He resists man- 
fully, but her wiles are overpowering, when a 
sudden recollection of tho old teachings of the 
farm-house home return, anil save the pair. Next 
follows a livelier scene of boys and girls at play, 
and a new rhymed version of Blue- Beard for 
their benefit. In the "Third Movement," a way- 
farer is described feebly contending with the 
storm without. lie is brought in, and, after 
careful treatment, revives. He is recognized by 
Mary as her husband, now penitent, but dying 
from a recent shock of delirium tremens. In a 
conversation with him, she reveals the name of 
her benefactor, who turns out to be the moral- 
izing David. This of course produces an hum- 
ble apology from the haughty Grace, and ends 
tho story. The "keeping" of the whole, inci- 
dents and description, with the scene and char- 
acters, is admirable, and gives the book a place in 
the select company of really indigenous Ameri- 
can productions. 

In 1860, Dr. Holland published his novel, 
"Miss Gilbert's Career." Miss Gilbert is the 
only daughter o'f Dr. Gilbert, a bustling village 
physician, who has transmitted an energetic 



temperament to his offspring. The young lady's 
ambition takes the usual form, and she produces a 
novel. Her father tries the New York pub- 
lishers, and has his patience, and finally his 

| pocket, sorely tried in return. He guarantees 

i the bills, and the book appears. 

[ Miss Gilbert's book has merits, but they do 

'. not overbalance its fatal crudities. Ill success 
gives her the first great lesson of life. Successive 
experiences gradually teach her that her "ca- 
reer" is but an idealized selfishness. Success 
itself — for, after the publication of a more mature 
work, this is achieved to tho fullest extent — is 
found unsatisfactory. The feted authoress re- 

( tires from city soirees to her quiet home to find, 
in care for the sick, and ministration to the 
genialities of the household, and of course at 
last in a lover, the happiness individual success 
could not afford. A woollen factory piny san 
important part in the story. A second heroine 
emerges from its dirty recesses to become the 
friend and counsellor of all parties. She turns 
out to bo the daughter of a rich man who has 
refused his consent to her union with his clerk. 
The young lady breaks off with father and lover, 
neither of whom hear from her until her retreat 
is disclosed by a knavish youth employed at the 
mill. The father comes to the village in search 
of the daughter, who has in the mean time be- 
come the village schoolmistress. Foiled in his 
attempts to see her, he is so overcome by rage 
that he falls in a fit. Nursed through his dan- 
gerous illness by his daughter, he relents; the 
lover is sent for, and the pair made happy. 

The character of tho coarse and avaricious 
owner of the mill is powerfully drawn. His 
household, consisting of a vulgar wife, and a 
daughter educated at a boarding-school up to 
the point of despising the plain ways of her pa- 
rents who have spoiled her, forms an equally 
repulsive and truthful picture. The humorous 
characters of the book are true to American vil- 
lage life, and are well sustained. 

TitcomVs Letters to Young People, Single and 
Married (12mo, pp. 251), were first published 
in 1858, dedicated to the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, and designed in an easy, familiar way, 
to benefit the persons to whom they were ad- 
dressed, by practical suggestions on subjects of 
daily life and experience. Eminently successful 
in its manner and adaptation to tho wants of the 
country, the book has in a few years passed to a 
fortieth edition. Gold Foil Hammered from 
Popular Proverbs, issued tho following year 
(12mo, pp. 358), has a wider scope in its treat- 
ment of social subjects, but is of tho same gen- 
eral character as the preceding, with which may 
also bo classed Letters to the Joneses (1863. 
12 mo, pp. 347) ; Lentous in Life, a Series of 
Familiar Essays (1861, 12mo, pp. 3+4), and 
Plain Talk on Familiar Subjects (1805, 12mo, 
pp. 360). Mr. Holland is at present, we under- 
stand, engaged upon a Life of President Lincoln. 

TIMOTIIV FAItliAli, 

Son of Hon. Timothy Farrar, LL.D.. of New 
Hampshire, graduated at Dartmouth College, 
1807, studied law with Daniel Webster, at 
Portsmouth, N. H., and was his law partner 
there from 1813 till Mr. Webster moved to 
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Boston, in 1816. He was Secretary, Treasurer, 
and Librarian of Dartmouth College, from 1822 
to 1826; and, with Judges Butler and Liver- 
more, was on the bench of the Court of Oom- 
inon Pleas, in New Hampshire, from 1824 to 1833. 
He now resides in elegant leisure in Dorchester, 
near Boston. He published, in 1819, the Dart- 
mouth College Case, which contains the only re- 
port of the great argument of Jeremiah Mason, 
—perhaps his greatest, and the only ono over 
drawn up and reported in full. The formal case, 
in the form of a special verdict, was drawn by Mr. 
Farrar, as counsel. Among his contributions to 
periodical literature were the " Review of the 
Dred Scot Case," in 1857, and the 'Trial of the 
Constitution," 1863, in the Nortk American 
Review; articles on the ''adequacy of the Con- 
stitution," " State rights," and 11 Power of Con- 
gress over the Territories," in the Xete Engend- 
er, 1862 — most of which were published sepa- 
rately. From 1853 to 1858 he was Vice-Presi- 
dent of the New England Historic-Genealogical 
Society. 

RICHABD COE. 

Richard Coc, the author of several volumes of 
occasional poems, turning chiefly upon themes 
of the affections and domestic life, was born in 
Philadelphia, February 13, 1820. His father 
was a supercargo, and sailed several times round 
the world, making his principul voyages to Can- 
tou and Calcutta. The care of the son's educa- 
tion devolved upon the mother, by whom he was 
brought up with a view to professional life. 
The youth, however, preferred entering into 
mercantile employments, and has pursued a busi- 
ness career. Mr. Coc's publications are a first 
volume -of Poems, in 1850; followed by a book 
of Poems and Stories for Children, in 1853, and a 
third volume of Poems, published in 1862. The 
jMH-ms in this last-mentioned volume are classi- 
fied under the several heads, " Bible Pictures," 
l> Voices of Home," " Lyrics of Love," "Songs 
for the Times," &c. They are written with 
ease and simplicity, and characterized by the 
truest tenderness. 

THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH 

Was born at Philadelphia, June 29, 1819, of a 
Quaker family, which came to America with j 
William Penn, and settled in what is now Bur- i 
lington County, New Jersey. The subject of j 
this notice was early engaged in literary occu- 
pations, writing for the leading Philadelphia 
papers as far back ns 1836. In 1839 he received 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine, from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. After a short practice, 
he commenced the study of law, and was called 
to the bar in 1842. About 1843 he wrote for 
the New York Mirror the song of " Ben Bolt," 
which obtained considerable popularity. After- 
wards, a partisan lyric, entitled " Tho Gallows- 
C<>ers," a vigorous, but coarse invective against 
the punishment of bunging, attracted attention; 
and, during the agitation of tho death-penalty 
qnestion in the Northern States, from 1845 to 
1#~>0, was much quoted and declaimed, as well 
as reprinted by hundreds of thousands of copies. 
In 1855 a collection of Dr. English's poems was 



printed in New York, but the edition was sup- 



In 1844 Dr. English made his residence in New 
York, and edited a daily paper ; and, in the fol- 
lowing year, commenced the publication of The 
Aristidean — a /literary magazine, which lived 
through only a single volume. In 1848 lie edited 
a humorous periodical of the school of Punch, 
entitled the John Donkey— a publication which 
was conducted with much ability. In the samo 
year ho wrote, in conjunction with Mr. G. G. 
Foster, a work on the French Revolution of that 
time. Shortly after this, Dr. English removed 
to Virginia, where, with some intermissions, he 
continued to reside until 1856. There he pro- 
duced "the Logan Grazier" and other poems 
descriptive of life and character in that region. 
After the last-mentionod year he came to the 
North, and has since resided in New Jersey, in 
the vicinity of the City of New York, engaged 
in the practice of his profession as a physician, 
and employing his leisure in writing for the 
leading magazines and journals. His most no- 
ticeable recent productions are a series of na- 
tional ballads, illustrating the history of the 
country, which have appeared in Harper's Maga- 
zine. They are mostly simple narratives, in 
which an attempt is made, in easy, sometimes 
peculiar metre, to tell the story of a battle or 
noted event, with a close attention to detail and 
the characteristics of the time and place where 
the scene is laid. Of these we may enume- 
rate: "The Battle of Bennington," "The Battle 
of New Orleans," "The Battle of Cowpens," 
"The Death of Walter Butler," "The Fight at 
Lexington, Sullivan's Island." 

Dr. English has written numerous dramas, 
mostly anonymously, several of which still keep 
possession of tho stage. The only one which 
has been printed is entitled "The Mormons." 
Theso plays owe their success more to spright- 
liness of dialogue, diversity of character, and 
the author's knowledge of stage effect, than to 
novelty of subject or construction of plot. Of 
other acknowledged writings of Dr. English, we 
may mention Walter Wolfe, a novel ; and a satir- 
ical political novel, entitled "1844." 

JAMES PAUTON. 

Mr. Parton, a resident of New York, is a 
native of England. lie was born at Canterbury, 
February 9, 1822. Brought to the United States 
when he was but five years old, he received his 
education at New York and its vicinity, chiefly 
at a school at White Plains, in Westchester 
County. He was for seven years a teacher, when 
he became known ns a writer by his editorial 
employment in the columns of the Home Journal 
at New York. His first published work, which 
appeared in 1855, was The Life of Horace Gree- 
ley, Editor of the New York Tribune, a remark- 
able book of contemporary biography, noticeable 
for its extraordinary research, the minuteness of 
its statements, its picturesque incidents, and a 
certain dashing enthusiasm. It is a curious and 
interesting contribution to the history of Ame- 
rican journalism. The work was eminently suc- 
cessful ; and, gaining the author a name with the 
trade, ho was next employed on a compilation : 
The Humorous Poetry of 'the English Language— 
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a spirited selection which was also received with 
favor. This work appeared in 1857, and was 
followed in 1859 by the Life and Timet of Aaron 
Burr. In this book the author, a hearty ad- 
mirer of the brilliant qualities of Burr, attempts 
a vindication of his character from the whole- 
sale reproaches cast upon him — a task which 
was not to be undertaken without exciting hos- 
tile criticism. 

The Life of Burr led the way to another ex- 
tended biographical undertaking in the Life of 
Andrew Jackson, which was published, in 1860, 
in three volumes octavo. The critical judgments 
which have been passed upon this work ac- 
knowledge its unfailing spirit, its industrious re- 
search, and its air of candor and impartiality in 
handling the perplexing facts of the hero's ca- 
reer. The accounts of Jackson by previous 
writers had been somewhat meagre, and gener- 
ally didactic in their exposition of military and 
political affairs. Mr. Parton, with unwearied 
industry, sought out the details of the story in 
the newspaper and other original memorials of 
the times. He sifted interests and contra- 
dictory testimony; he visited localities, and 
made the acquaintance of living witnesses who 
were intimate with his subject. The Catalogue 
Raisonnee of authorities prefixed to his work 
shows the extraordinary fidelity of his investi- 
gations. The style is easy and flowing, warmly 
colored without extravagance, carrying the 
reader with pleasure through nearly two thou- 
sand pages, filled with striking incidents and 
events. 

Mr. Parton has recently published A Life of 
Benjamin Franklin (2 vols. 8vo.), in which he 
displays bis accustomed skill, industry, love of 
anecdote, and perception of character -, and also 
a memoir of the career of General Benjamin F. 
Butler in Louisiana. 

HENRY B. DAWSON. 

Mr. Dawson was born at Gosberton, near 
Boston, Lincolnshire, England, June 8, 1821. 
He come to New York in his boyhood, in 1834, 
and, for a time, attended the public schools in the 
city. After several years of farming occupations 
in the country, he returned to the city in 1838, 
and was employed at first in a book-store, then 
as bookkeeper. For more than two years, 
while engaged at the desk by day, he gave his 
evenings to the editorship of a weekly news- 
paper, published in New York. His first com- 
position in the department of historical litera- 
ture, to which he has since been devoted, was 
The History of the Park and its Vicinity — a 
sketch from the revolutionary annals of the city 
of New York, which was published in the Cor- 
poration Manual of 1855. It occupies some 
sixty closely printed pages of that work. The 
patient investigation of original authorities, and 
minute research, which mark this essay, are 
characteristics of the author's numerous histori- 
cal tracts, and other publications which have 
followed at intervals. Mr. Dawson has read 
papers before the New York Historical Society, 
on Military Retreats through Westchester Coun- 
ty, New York, in 1776; The Sons of Liberty in 
New York, printed for private circulation, in an 
octavo of 118 pages, in 1859; The Battle of 



Harlaem Heights, September 16, 1776; The 
Assault on Stony Point by General Anthony 
Wayne, July 16, 1779, published, with a map 
and several facsimiles, in a volume of 156 
pages; and The City of New York in April, 
1775. He has also read papers before the Long 
Island Historical Society, on The Battle of Long 
Island ; before the Vermont Historical Society, 
on The Battle of Bennington ; and before the 
Baptist Historical Society, on The Life and 
Times of Anne Hutchinson. Two of these 
papers, as we have indicated, have been pub- 
lished : all are in preparation by the author for 
the press. Mr. Dawson has also published a 
tract, entitled, Major- General Israel Putnam, 
being a correspondence with a writer in the 
Hartford Daily Post, discussing the military 
history of that officer of the Revolution. 

Mr. Dawson is also the author of an exten- 
sive work, in two vols., quarto, pnblished by 
Messrs. Johnson, Fry & Co., in New York, 
entitled, Battles of the United States by Sea 
and Land. The plan of this work includes 
notices of the war of the Revolution, of 1812, 
and the Mexican war, with official documents 
and biographies of the most distinguished 
military and naval commanders. 

Mr. Dawson is engaged in editing, in the most 
painstaking manner, an edition of The Federal- 
ist, the first volume of which has been pub- 
J lisbed by Mr. Scribner, of New York. The 
I essays are printed from the original text, with 
an elaborate introduction, embracing a review 
of the political condition of New York in 1787 ; 
a notice of the causes which led to the prepara- 
tion of the work; an account of the persons who 
wrote it, and the effect of its publication, 
together with a biographical description of the 
several editions. In connection with this work, 
Mr. Dawson has in preparation The Anti- 
Foederalist : a collection of Essays, and other 
Publications, written in Opposition to the New 
Constitution ; and, A History of the Constitu- 
tion for the United States of America. 

In addition to these publications which we 
have enumerated, Mr. Dawson has edited, from 
the original manuscript, The Diary of David 
Hotce, a Soldier in the Massadiuselts line, 1775- 
'77; Recollections of the Jersey Prison-Ship, 
by Captain Thomas Dring, one of the Prisoners ; 
W. Graves's Letterson the Operations of Admiral 
Graves in America; and, The Cow Chase, by 
Major Andre. 

EDWARD RUPERT HUMPHREYS, 

Now well known in Boston, Massachusetts, 
where he resides, as a classical teacher and 
author, is the son of a distinguished clergy- \ 
man of the Church of England, and was 
born March 1, 1820. After passing through the 
usual public-school education of England, he 
entered the University of Cambridge, where he 
attained distinction as a classical scholar. After 
leaving the university, he studied surgery and 
medicine, but soon devoted himself to the occu- 
pation of his life — that of an educator and 
educational writer. At the age of twenty-four 
he was appointed to the directorship of the 
education of the British Colonial Prince Ed w urd 
Island, where he succeeded in greatly raising the 
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standard of instruction. He published, during 
this period, an edition of Horace, and some 
minor classical works, for the use of the Central 
Academy, and an English series of books for 
the District Schools. In 1848, he was appointed 
to the head classical mastership of the Merchis- 
ton Castle Academy, near Edinburgh, in Scot- 
land; and in 1852, to the head-mastership of 
the ancient Grammar School of Cheltenham, 
both of which he superintended with eminent 
ability. In tho latter he introduced various 
reforms, successfully abolishing the 44 fag " sys- 
tem, and ingrafting a thorough course of English 
education upon the old classical curriculum. 
His services in thus raising the standard of 
" public school" education in England, were 
acknowledged by the highest authority. While 
in Scotland and at Cheltenham, besides contri- 
buting to the reviews and magazines, he 
published Lyra Latina, or Traiislntion* from 
Modern English and American Poet* into va- 
riant hinds of Latin terse; Lyra ffellenica, or | 
Translations from Modern Poets into Greek > 
Iambic verse; Exereitationes Iambicm, or j 
Original Exercises in Greek Iambic Com- 
position, now a standard text-book at Eton | 
and narrow ; The Third Decade of Livy, with 
eopious Note* and Illustrations (London, Long- 
mans, 1857) ; Manuals of 44 Latin and Greek ' 
Prose Composition," of "Civil Law," "Politi- \ 
cal Science," 44 Moral Philosophy," etc., mostly ! 
published by Longmans in several editions. 

As the school at Cheltenham increased under 
Dr. Humphreys' mastership, new buildings were 
required, which were erected at his own ex- 
pense ; and it was owing to embarrassments 
from this source that, in 1859, he resigned his 
position and came to America. He settled with 
his family in Huston, and was soon recognized, 
Dot only as an accomplished classical scholar and 
teacher, but as an able speaker and writer. He 
became, and continued for three years, an 
assistant editor of the Boston Post, and has ac- 
quired a high reputation as Principal of 44 The 
Collegiate School" in that city. Since his resi- i 
dence in the United States, Dr. Humphreys has j 
published Lemons on the Liturgy of the Protes- i 
font Episcopal Church — a M'ork of learning, and j 
variety of information (Boston, 1860); an Essay : 
en the Education of Military Officers (Boston, 
1862) ; and has been a prominent contributor to 
the National Quarterly Review of articles on 
' The English Language," 44 The Greek Tra- 
gedians," 44 Plato," 41 Aristotle," and other 
prominent topics. He has also contributed 
various articles to the Monthly Masonic Maya- 
tine, and tho Church Monthly. 

HE2TRY COPPEE. 

Henry Copp<£e was born in Savannah, Georgia, 
oq the 15th October, 1821. He entered the 
Sophomore class of Yale College in 1836; left it 
in 1837 ; was for three years a student of civil 
engineering, and employed on the construction 
of the Central Railroad from Savannah to 
Macon, Georgia. Admitted to the West Point j 
Military.. Academy in 1841, he graduated in the 
artillery in 1S45, served through the Mexican 
"ar. and was brevettod captain 44 for gallant 
and meritorious services in the battles of Con- 



treras and Ohurubusco, August 20, 1847." At 
the conclusion of the war, lie was ordered to 
West Point, where he remained as instructor in 
French, and Principal Assistant Professor of 
4> Ethics and English Studies," until 1855. In 
that year he resigned, to accept the Professor- 
ship of Belles- Lett res in the University of 
Pennsylvania, which he now holds. 

Professor Coppee is the author of various 
works, educational, in military science, and 
general literature. His Elements of Logic (1858), 
and Elements of Rhetor ie (1850), and Select 
Academic Speaker (1861), have passed through 
numerous editions, and are extensively used in 
our colleges and higher seats of learning. His 
military works include, Field Manual of Evolu- 
tions of the Line (1861); Field Manual of Bat- 
talion Brill (1861); Field Manual of Courts- 
Martial (1863) ; and a translation of MnrmonVs 
Esprit des Institutions Militttires, 44 The Essence, 
or Essential Principles, of the Art of War" 
(1862). In general literature, Professor Coppee 
has edited the Gallery of Famous Poets, and 
Gallery of Famous Poetesses, published in Phila- 
delphia, in 1859 and 18*60, in a stylo of unusual 
typographical excellence and pictorial illustra- 
tion. 

In 1864, Professor Coppee became the editor of 
the United States Service Magazine — a military 
and naval monthly, published by Mr. C. B. 
Richardson, in New York. He is also the author 
of numerous lectures, and articles in reviews 
and magazines. 

WILLIAM HENRY MILBURN 

Was born at Philadelphia, September 26, 1828. 
In 1837, his father, having suffered in the finan- 
cial disasters of that year the wreck of the 
fortune which he had acquired, moved to 
Jacksonville, Illinois. His sou William, who 
had irretrievably lost the sight of one eye, and 
partially that of the other, in early childhood, 
exhibited in his youth a passion for learning, and 
in his new home devoted his time between the 
humble duties of his father's 44 store," and such 
reading as he could accomplish with his imper- 
fect vision. He read, or spelled out, various 
authors, and became sufficiently accomplished in 
Latin and Greek to pursue his studies in the 
Illinois College in the vicinity. He was com- 
pelled, however, by failing health in 1843, at the 
age of twenty, to give up his routine of study, 
when he was led by the religious associations of 
his father's family to engage in the service of 
the Methodist Church, as an itinerant preacher. 
Tho travel and change of habit which this re- 
quired appears to have had a favorable effect 
upon his health, for he was enabled to continue 
on the various Western circuits for twelve years. 
Having been for some time a regularly ordained 
clergyman of the Methodist Church, and made 
many friends in his travels, he was, in 1846, 
chosen chaplain to Congress, in which capacity 
he was engaged at Washington for ten sessions. 
In 1848, lie became established in Alabama, 
as a settled preacher; at first at Montgomery, 
and afterwards at Mobile. He passed about six 
years in that State, when he removed to the 
City of New York, and became much engaged 
as a popular lecturer ; his nearly total loss of 
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sight, while it excited the sympathy of the pub- 
lic, making no demands upon their indulgence or 
forbearance. On the contrary, the lectures 
were always spirited, and enlivened with the 
fruits of various mental acquisitions, adding one 
more to the many honorable examples of " the 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties." 

Mr. Milburn, in his published writings, has 
drawn largely upon his recollections of South 
Western life, in his circuit experiences as a 
Methodist clergyman. His volume entitled 
The Rifle, Axe, and Saddle-Bags (New York, 
1857), is composed of various lectures, dis- 
cussing with a variety of anecdotes, among other 
topics, The Symbols of Early Western Charac- 
ter ; The Triumphs of Genius over Blindness ; 
An Hour's Talk about Women ; Early Discoveries 
in the Southwest. This volume, which was 
well received by the public, was followed by a 
second in 1859, of a more personal character, 
entitled Ten Years of Preacher- Life : Chapters 
from an Autobiography. It is written with 
care and fluency, is graphic and entertaining, 
and contains many instructive sketches of 
Methodist life in the West ; while a wider 
interest is created by the author's sketches of ! 
eminent public characters, and scenes at Wash- | 
ington during his chaplaincy to Congress. 

Mr. Milburn, in 1859, visited England, in 
company with Bishop Simpson and the Rev. ' 
Dr. McClintock. He has recently relinquished 
Methodism, and joined the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. 

JOHN BIGELOW. 

John Bigelow was bom at Maiden, on the 
Hudson, Ulster County, New York, November 
25, 1817. He graduated at Union College, 
Schenectady, in 1835, studied . law with the 
late Robert Sedgwick, and was admitted to the 
bar in the city of New York, in 1839. He was 
for ten years engaged in the practice of his 
profession, occupying himself in his intervals of 
leisure, more or less, with literature. In 1842, 
he was engaged as literary editor of a daily 
Democratic journal published in New York, 
entitled The Plebeian. In 1843, '44, and '45, 
he was a contributor to the Democratic Review. 
Among the papers from his pen were articles on 
"Constitutional Reform," "Executive Patron- 
age," " The Reciprocal Influences of Civil Liberty 
and the Physical Sciences," u Lucian and his 
Age," and "Pascal." In 1844, he edited a book 
of travels on the Western frontier, and an account 
of a residence in New Mexico, by Josiah Gregg, a 
Santa Fe trader, entitled Commerce of the 
Prairies. In 1845, he was appointed by Gover- 
nor Silas Wright one of the inspectors of the 
State Prison at Sing Sing, an ofhee the duties 
of which he discharged for three years, intro- 
ducing various reforms in the prison discipline. 
In November, 1850, he formed a connection with 
Mr. William Cullen Bryant, as one of the pro- 
prietors and editors of the New York Evening 
Post, which was continued for more than ten 
years. During this period, when the paper 
became greatly distinguished by its advocacy of 
the free-soil doctrines, which have been incor- 
porated in the creed of the Republican party, 
he was diligently employed on its editorial 



columns, with several intervals of absence, when 
its columns were enriched by his travelling cor- 
respondence. In 1852, he published a volume 
entitled Jamaica in 1850, or the Effects of Six- 
teen Years of Freedom on a Slave Colony, which 
was the result of a tour in the islund. It gives, 
upon the whole, a favorable view of the work- 
ings of emancipation, and is often referred to in 
discussions on the subject. In the winter of 
1854, he made a similar voyago to Hayti, and 
gave a portion of his observations to the public 
in a series of letters in the Evening Post. In 
1856, he published, in furtherance of the interests 
of one of the candidates in the Presidential cam- 
paign of that year, a biographical volume, The Life 
and Public Services of John diaries Fremon t ; 
including an Account of his Explorations, Dis- 
coveries, and Adventures on Five Suecssire Expedi- 
tions across the North AmericanContinent. 

The years 1859 and 1800 were passed by him 
abroad. His correspondence with the Post 
presents a view of the progress of the Italian 
question during that period, and of the progress 
of events in France, which he made his chief 
residence. It is interspersed with various 
sketches of travel, and literary essays on Buftbn, 
Montesquieu, and others, worthy of preservation 
in a more accessible form. On his return, Mr. 
Bigelow retired from his connection with the 
Evening Post, to the enjoyment of a life of 
literary leisure at a couutry seat on the banks 
of the Hudson, in the immediate neighborhood 
of West Point. Ho was called from this retire- 
ment early in the administration of President 
Lincoln, by the appointment of American Con- 
sul at Paris, which he accepted, and the duties 
of which he discharged for several years, till on 
the death of the Minister, Mr. Dayton, in 18f>4, 
he was called temporarily to succeed him as 
Acting Minister, and was presently appointed 
his successor as Minister Plenipotentiary. 
During his consulship, he rendered an important 
service in making known to the Parisians the 
extensive resources of the United States, by the 
preparation of a valuable work of statistics, 
which was published in the French language. 
It bore the title, /,« Etats Unis eTAmeriaur. en 
1863: Leur Ilistoire Politique; Leurs Re*- 
sovrccs Agricoles, Industrielles et Commer dales. 
The information set forth in this work was well 
calculated to serve the Government at home at 
the critical period of the war, by exhibiting the 
means possessed by the country for prosecuting 
to a successful issue the contest "into which it had 
been plunged by the rebellious States. 

ROBERT TOMES. 

Robert Tomes was born in the City of New 
York, of English parentage, in 1816. He was 
educated at the grammar schools of the city, and 
at Washington College (now Trinity), Hartford, 
where he graduated with distinction. He then 
pursued the studies of a physician, at tho 
schools in Philadelphia, and, subsequently, 
at the University of Edinburgh, where he re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Medicine. Alter 
a diligent attendance at the hospitals in Paris, 
he returned to the United States, and for some 
years was engaged in the practice of his profes- 
sion at New York. He made several voyages as 
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surgeon in the employ of the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company, in the early years of their service, 
between Panama and San Francisco. His first 
published volume, entitled Panama in 1855, 
was a graphic account of an excursion from New 
York to tliat city by the newly completed rail- 
way across the isthmus. This was followed by 
two works of popular biography — lives of Rich- 
ard Ca>nr de Lion and Oliver Cromwell, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Sheldon & Co., in 1855- '56. 
He rendered valuable assistance in the composi- 
tion of the narrative portion of Commodore 
Perrt/s Naval Expedition to Japan (Sew York, 
1855), and the preparation of the new, or Amer- 
ican matter, in Appleton's Cyclopadia of Biog- 
raphy, published the following year. Dr. Tomes 
is also the author of two extensive works, pub- 
lished in a serial form, by Messrs. Virtue & Co., 
New York : Battle* of A merica by Sea and Land, 
including the colonial and revolutionary battles, 
the war of 1812, and the Mexican campaigns, 
completed in three volumes, 4to ; and The War 
with the South, a History of the Great American 
Rebellion. These popular histories are written 
in a lively, picturesque manner, and have had a 
wide circulation. Dr. Tomes has written much 
for the newspapers and periodicals; sketches of 
travel and reviews for the Literary World; 
articles in the Evening Post and Harper's 
Weekly; and a spirited series of papers on 
American manners and society, in Harper's 
Magazine. 

JOHN BONNER. 

John Bonner, a resident of New York, was 
born in Quebec, Canada, in 1828. He is the 
author of three popular juvenile works — A 
Child's History of the United States, Greece, and 
Rome, in six volumes. In these books, the idea 
of which was suggested by Charles Dickens's 
Child's History of England, Mr. Bonner has 
infused a critical spirit into an engaging, lively 
narrative. In treating of Greece and Rome he 
has followed the latest investigations of Euro- 
pean scholars, and carefully separated the early 
mythological and legendary from the ascer- 
tained historical periods. In the History of 
Rome he has availed himself of Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis's " Inquiry into the Credibility 
of Early Roman History;" commencing "the 
real historv" of the country with the era of the 
Republic, 'B. C. 282. That of Greece is dated 
B. C. 500. Mr. Bonner is also the translator of 
De Tocqueville's last work, The Old Regime 
and the Revolution, published by the Harpers. 
For several years Mr. Bonner edited Harper's 
Weekly, and was at the same time an active 
contributor to the New York Herald, with tho 
editorship of which he was also associated. 

./ WILLIAM V. WELLS. 

Mr. Wells was born in Boston, January 2, 
1826, and was educated at the Common Schools 
of that city. He has travelled since boyhood 
in many parts of the world, originally as a 
sailor and officer in the merchant servico, and 
afterwards as a mining and commercial adven- 
turer and ajrent for American capitalists in 
obtaining grants from foreign governments. In 
the course of these adventures ho has been four 



times wrecked at sea. In 1849 he went to Cali- 
fornia, where he built and commanded the first 
steamboat that ever ploughed flie waters of that 
State. He has followed the growth and pro- 
gress of American institutions on the Pacific 
coast from their commencement. In 1856 ho 
published in New York a narrative volume of 
Walker's Expedition to Nicaragua (Stringer & 
Townsend); and in 1857, in an octavo volume, 
Explorations and Adventure* in Honduras (Har- 
per Brothers). In 1857 he conceived the idea 
of collecting tho materials for and writing tho 
life of his ancestor, the patriot of the Revolu- 
tion, Samuel Adams; and has since pursned tho 
work with unwearied industry. The collection 
of his writings, correspondence, and state papers 
thus made, with a detailed narrative of his life, 
acts, and opinions, is (1865) announced for early 
publication, by Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co., of 
Boston, in three octavo volumes, bearing tho 
title, Life and Puhlic Services of Samuel Adams. 

In addition to these and other occupations, 
Mr. Wells has owned and edited several news- 
papers in San Francisco, and written largely 
for Harper's Magazine and Weekly, besides 
furnishing various correspondence for tho 
American press from Europe, South America, 
California, British Columbia, Central America, 
Oregon, and Mexico. 

REV. HENRY MARTYN DEXTER 

Was bom at Plympton, in Plymouth County, 
Massachusetts, August 13, 1821. He is of the 
sixth generation, on the father's side, from 
" Farmer" Thomas Dexter, of Lynn ; and of the 
seventh generation, on the mother's side, from 
George Morton, of Plymouth, tho presumed 
Mourt " of 11 Mourt's" Relation. He graduated 
at Yale College in 1840, and at Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1844, and was settled as the 
pastor of the Congregational Church in Man- 
chester, N. II., in the same year. He removed 
to Boston in 1849, to become pastor of what is 
now the Berkeley Street Congregational Church, 
in which position he still remains. Since 1851 
he has been editor of the Congregational ist 
weekly newspaper, and since 1858 has been ono 
of the editors of the Congregationalist Quar- 
terly. 

In 1859 he published a 16mo, of 216 pages, 
entitled, Street Thoughts ; and, in 1800, a 12mo, 
of 219 pages, entitled. Twelve Discourse*. He 
has just published a 16mo, entitled, The Verdict 
of Reason on the Question of the Future Pun- 
ishment of the Impenitent ; and a 12mo, entitled, 
Congregationalism: what it is, whence it is, 
how it works, why it is better than any other 
form of Church Government, and what ought to 
be done about it. He is also editing for pri- 
vate reprint in "Wiggin's Historical Series," 
Church's Entertaining Passages Relating to 
Philip's War, and Mourt's Relation, from tho 
first editions. 

He has also printed seven occasional sermons, 
with many articles, in the quarterlies. 

He has been for some years at work upon a 
new history of the "Old Plymouth Colony," 
and is engaged in original investigations in 
England and Holland, as well as in this country, 
in refereuco thereto; in the endeavor to inako 
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it exhaustive in those lines of state paper and 
genealogical research, which are now so much 
more accessible than they have been to former 
explorers in the same field. 

BICHARD EDDY 

"Was born in Providence, R. I., June 21, 1828. 
He was apprenticed to the book- binding busi- 
ness at the age of fifteen. In 1848 he went to 
Clinton, N. Y., and studied theology with the 
Bev. Dr. Thomas J. Sawyer. He was subse- 
quently settled as Uuiversalist preacher in Koine 
and Buffalo, N. Y„ and in Philadelphia, Pa. 
He became pastor of the Uuiversalist Church in 
Canton, N. Y„ in 1856, and so continued until 
September, 186.1, when he was commissioned 
by Governor Morgan, Chaplain of the 60th Regi- 
ment New York State Volunteers. He left the 
army in March, 1863, and is now (1865) pastor 
of the First Universalist Church, Philadelphia, 
and librarian of tho Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Eddy has published an interesting volume, 
detailing his camp observations and experiences, 
entitled, History of the 60th Regiment New 
York Stats Volunteers, from the commencement 
of its organization, in July, 1861, to its public 
reception at Ogdensburg, us a veteran command, 
January 7, 1864 (12mo, pp. 860, Phila., 1864). 
The various statistics of the regiment are given 
with care, from its first gathering, through its 
career with the army of the Potomac; the im- 
portant engagements in which it took part are 
described, and numerous characteristic minor 
incidents preservod, which will be of value to 
the future historian, and of interest to posterity. 
Mr. Eddy has also published several discourses, 
including three sermons, entitled, The Martyr 
to Liberty, preached in Philadelphia on occasion 
of the death of President Lincoln. 

MART W. JANORIN. 

This lady, the author of various tales and 
sketches, and other contributions to popular 
literature, which have been received with favor 
by the public, is of French ancestry, grafted on 
the sturdy New England stock ; the family hav- 
ing emigrated from the Isle of Guernsey to 
America, prior to the Revolution. She was 
born at Exeter, N. II., in 1830. There she was 
educated at a Female Seminary in the town, and 
there she has since continued to reside. Early 
developing a taste for composition, she won a 
prize in her eighteenth year, offered by the pub- 
lishers of a leading Boston journal, by the pro- 
duction of a tale entitled, Children's Vows; or, 
the Cornelian Ring, which, being well received 
by the public, induced her to turn her attention 
to literature as a profession. Her pen was im- 
mediately in request for the literary papers of 
tho day, not only in New England, but in tho 
South and West, to which she became a constant 
contributor. She also published various articles, 
tales, sketches, and poetry, in the Philadelphia 
popular magazines; and in 1858 commenced an 
engagement, which still continues, as a regular 
contributor to Godey's Lady's JiooV. 

In 1856, Miss Jnnorin edited and wrote bio- 
graphical articles for Cypress Leaies, published 
by James Usher, of Boston ; in 1857, Peace; or, 



the Stolen Will, published by French & Co., Bos- 
ton; and, in 1858, compiled for the same pub- 
lishers a series of books entitled The Juvenile 
Miscellany. In 1860, An Hour with the Ch il- 
dren, from her pen, was published by the Ameri- 
can Tract Society, Boston. 

DEAN DUDLEY. 

Dean Dudley, a New England antiquarian and 
miscellaneous writer, was born May 23, 1823, at 
Kitjgfield, a small new town in Maine, named 
from Hon. William King (half-brother of lion. 
Rums King, of New York), the first Governor of 
that State, under whose auspices the town was 
settled. 

Mr. Dudley is descended from the Hon. Thy mas 
Dudley, one of the early Colonial Governors of 
Massachusetts, through his eldest son. His 
paternal grandfather, Judge John Dudley, one 
of the first settlers of Kingfield, and his maternal, 
Capt. Dean Bangs, from whom he was named, 
both lived to great ages — one to 80, and the 
other 90 years. His father, Edmund Dudley, 
was a farmer and school-teacher. 

At the age of twelve, ho was left to his own 
resources; but by industry and economy was 
able to obtain a sufficient education, when he 
was eighteen years old, to procure a certificate 
of his ability and qualification to teach a com- 
mon school from the preceptor of the Waterville 
Liberal Institute, and another from the school 
committee of the town of Union, Me., where he 
was to keep his first school. 

He succeeded well in teaching, and, in 1843, 
went to Massachusetts as a teacher ; also study- 
ing at academies in that State and New Hamp- 
shire. 

Some of the papers of his grandfather Dudley, 
upon the genealogy of the family, coming into 
his possession, he became interested in the sub- 
ject and undertook to prepare a biographical 
account of the family. As an introduction to 
this, he published, in 1848, an outline sketch, 
under the title of The Dudley Genealogies, an 
8vo of 144 pages. In 1849 he visited England, 
for the purpose of making antiquarian and gene- 
alogical researches, and spent a year there, trav- 
elling from town to town, examining old records 
and monuments, and consulting rare printed 
works in the libraries at London and elsewhere. 
While he was absent he was a correspondent for 
\ some of the Boston newspapers ; and selections 
i from his letters have been published in two dif- 
I ferent volumes, one in 1851, and the other in 
j 1862. In 1860, he published a History of the 
First Council of Nice, an octavo of 86 pages. His 
next work, entitled Officers of our Union Army 
and Navy, containing brief biographical sketches, 
with portraits, was published in 1862. One 
volume only was published, in a moderate Weed 
32mo. We understand that it is Mr. Dudley's 
intention to complete the work by one or more 
additional volumes. 

He was admitted to the Suffolk bar in 1854, 
! and for five or six years practised his profession 
in Boston. His health not being sufficiently ro- 
[ bust for close application to the law, he quitted 
! it, and is now engaged in publishing directories, 
] and similar works. 
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ALONZO HALL QUINT. 

The Rev. Alonzo Ilall Quint was born at Barn- 
stead, N. H., March 22, 1828. He graduated at 
Dartmouth College hi 1846, and at Andover 
Theological Seminary, 1852. He was ordained 
at Jamaica Plain village, in the town of West 
* Roxbury, Dec. 27. 1853, and was settled as pas- 
tor of the Mather Church, a newly formed church 
at that place, the same date. 

He was chosen chaplain of the 2d regiment 
of Massachusetts infantry, and entered on its 
duties, June 1, 1861 ; and after several weeks 
service was commissioned, June 20. After serv- 
ing three years, he was, at his desire, mustered 
out of service, June 1, 1864 (his health being im- 
paired), though the regiment had re-enlisted and 
continued to serve during the war. He had 
leave of absence for two years from the Mather 
Church; and though he sent in his resignation 
some time beforo the expiration of that term, it j 
was not accented till near its close, -May, 1868. | 
After he left the army he was settled over the 
North Congregational Church, New Bedford, 
Mass., where he was installed, July 21, 1864, and 
remains pastor. 

While at Andover Seminary he commenced 
his contributions to the New England Historical 
and Genealogical Register, and in 1850 was ad- 
mitted a member of the Historic-Genealogical 
Society. From 1855 to 1856 he was a member 
of the publishing committee of that society. In 
1850 he commenced, in the Dover (N. H.) Enqui- 
rer, the publication of a series of historical and 
genealogical articles, relative to that town and j 
its settlers. These articles are still continued. 
In January of 1859, he commenced, in conjunc- 
tion with the Uev. Henry M. Dexter and the late 
Rev. Josephs. Clark, D.D., the Congregational 
Quarterly, of which he is still one of the editors, 
and which has just completed its sixth annual 
volume. 

Besides the New England Historical and | 
Genealogical Society, he is a member of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, and has been 
on the publishing committee. He is also a 
corresponding member of the New Hampshire 
and New York Historical Societies. From 1855 
to 1861 he wns a member of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education, and in 1856 was 
chosen Secretary of the General Association of 
Massachusetts. 

In September, 1861, he commenced writing for : 
the New England Conoregationalist (newspaper), 
Boston, as an army correspondent, and ended 
his letters from the army when he left service. 
He still contributes to the paper. A selection 
from this correspondence was published in 1864, 
by Crosby & Nichols, under the title of The Po- 
tomac and the Rapidan, in a duodecimo of about 
400 pages. He has nearly or quite ready for the 
press a History of the Second Regiment. 

GEORGE HUGHES HEPWORTH. 

The Rev. George Hughes Hepworth was born 
at Boston, Mass., February 4, 1833. He entered 
the Cambridge Theological or Divinity School 
when he was eighteen years old, and graduated 
in 1855. In September of that year, he was set- 
tled as pastor of a church in Nantucket, Mass., 
where he continued two years, and then resign- 
Vol.HL— 10 



ed. He then spent one year at Cambridge as a 
resident graduate. In the summer of 1858, he 
became the pastor of a new Unitarian church, ^ 
formed at the south end of Boston, under the 
name of the Church of the Unity. In De- 
cember, 1862, he was appointed chaplain of the 
47th regiment of Massachusetts Volunteers, and 
accompanied that regiment to Louisiana. 'In 
January, 1863, he was transferred to the staff 
of Major-General Banks, and went through the 
campaign of the Teche, and was present at the 
siege of Port Hudson. He returned to his par- 
ish duties at the Church of the Unity in the 
autumn of 1863. 

Mr. Hepworth has issued one volume, entitled 
the Whip, Hoe, and Suwrd, being a sketch of ex- 

Keriences in the Army of the Southwest. Ho 
as issued, from time to time, pamphlet sermons 
on the topics of the day, which have met with 
great favor from the public. He is one of the 
most prominent and eloquent preachers in Bos- 
ton, and draws very large audiences whenever 
he speaks. He has a powerful and well-modu- 
lated voice, and is one of the best readers in the 
city. 

HORATIO ALGER, J*. 

The Rev. Horatio Alger, Jr., was born in that 
part of Chelsea, Mass., Biuce incorporated as the 
town of North Chelsea, January 13, 1834, and 
graduated at Harvard College in 1852. From 
1852 to 1857 he was occupied in teaching, or in 
writh&g for the Boston and New York press. In 
1860, he completed a three years course at the 
Cambridge Theological School, defraying his 
expenses in the mean time by contributions to a 
variety of periodicals. He spent the greater 
part of the year succeeding his graduation at the 
Theological School, in a European tour. From 
1861 to 1864, he was established at Cambridge 
as a private instructor. On the 8th of Decem- 
ber, 1864, he was ordained over the Unitarian 
Church at Brewster, Mass. 

His publications in book form are : Bertha's 
Christmas Vision, an Autumn She<\f (Bos- 
ton, Brown & Bazin, 1855) ; Nothing to Do, 
a Tilt at our Best Society, a Poem (Bos- 
ton, James French & Co., 1857); Frank's 
Campaign; or, What Boys can Do (Boston, 
A. K. Loring, 1864) ; Paul Preston's Charge 
(1865). 

He wrote verses before he entered college, 
was appointed to deliver one or two anniversary 
poems at college, and has since published a con- 
siderable number of his poems, which have ap- 
peared in Harper's Weekly, and other period- 
icals. 

ROBERT 8HELTON MACKENZIE. 

Dr. Mackenzie was born in Drew's Court, 
Limerick County, Ireland, June 22, 1809. His 
father was at the time an officer in the British 
army. Young Mackenzie was educated at a 
school in Fermoy, and at the age of thirteen was 
apprenticed to a surgeon apothecary in Cork, 
with whom he remained three years. After 
passing his medical examination, he opened a 
school in Fermoy; and in 1829, having been a 
newspaper reporter, became editor of a county 
journal in Staffordshire, England. In 1830-31, 
he was engaged in London in writing biogra- 
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phies for the Georgian Bra (4 vols., 8vo), and 
subsequently as a newspaper editor of the Liver- 
pool Journal and other papers ; while he was a 
diligent correspondent on political, literary, and 
social topics of the Etening Star, a daily paper 
in New York, published by the late M. M. Noah. 
In 1845, he was editor and part proprietor of a 
railway journal in London, and in 1 847 was an ac- 
tive member of Lord Brougham's Law Amend- 
ment Society. He published in England, Ijtys of 
Palestine (1829); Titian, an art novel (8 vols., 
8vo, 1843); Partnership en Commandite, a 
legal treatise (8vo, 1847); Mornings at Mat- 
for*, a collection of fugitive pieces (3 vols., 8vo, 
1850). 

In 1 852 Dr. Mackenzie came to America, and 
made his residence in New York, where he be- 
came immediately a contributor to the newspa- 
pers, and engaged in various literary underta- 
kings. He edited, with anintroduction and notes, 
Sheil's Sketches of the Irish Bar (New York, 
Redfleld, 1854); The Noctes Ambrosianet, a very 
complete edition, with numerous notes, and bio- 
graphies of Professor Wilson and other writers; 
Bits of Blarney, a collection of Irish humorous 
anecdotes | an edition of Currants Life by his 
son, and an original collection, with notes and 
prefaces, of the writings of Dr. Maginn (5 vols., 
12mo). 

In 1857, Dr. Mackenzie became literary and 
foreign editor of the Philadelph ia Press, having 
taken up his residence in that city, where he 
also edits the Publishers' 1 Circular. In addition 
to the books whose titles we have given, the 
record of a life devoted to literature, and the 
genial furtherance of the literary labors of others. 
Dr. Mackenzie has published tressilian and his 
Friends (12mo, 1859); and edited Memoirs of 
Robert Hondin (1859;.* 

WILLIAM HENRY WHITMORE. 

Mr. Whitmore, the son of a merchant of Bos- 
ton, was born at Dorchester, Mass., September 
6, 1886. He studied at the English High and 
Latin Schools, Boston, having previously, in 1847, 
received a Franklin medal at one of the gram- 
mar schools of that city. 

He is the author of various works relating to 
American genealogy. He has published, Register 
of Families settled at the Town of Medford, 
Mass., originally contributed to the History of 
Medford, by the Rev. Charles Brooks, with 
portrait and other illustrations (Boston, 1855); 
A Record of the Descendants of Francis Whit- 
more, of Cambridge, the same year ; An Account 
of the Temple Family, with Notes and Pedigree 
of the Family of Bowdoin (1856) ; Memoranda 
relating to the Lane, Reyner,and Whipple Fam- 
ilies, Yorkshire and Massachusetts (1857); A 
Genealogy of the Norton Family, with Miscella- 
neous Notes (1859) ; A Handbook of American 
Genealogy, completed on a voyage to Mauritius, 
and published, during the author's absence 
abroad, by Munsell, of Albany, in 1862; Notes 
on the Winthrop Family and its English Con- 
nections \xfore its emigration to New England, 
(1864) ; 77i« Caralier Dismounted (1864). In 
January, 1865, The Heraldic Journal; record- 
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ing the Armorial Bearings and Genealogies 
of American Families, was commenced by the 
Committee of Heraldry of the New England 
Historic-Genealogical Society. Mr. Whitmore 
is chairman of this committee, and has, during 
the year (1865), edited this journul. 

On the organization of the Prince Society for • 
Mutual Publication, in 1858, Mr. Whitmore 
was chosen one of its officers, and in October of 
that year delivered an oration before the socie- 
ty on the Centennial Anniversary of the death 
of Thomas Prince, the antiquary, after whom the 
society was named. He has also edited Tfie 
Hutchinson Papers, the first volume of the So- 
ciety's publications. Mr. Whitmore is an active 
member of the New England Historic-Genealo- 
gical Society, in whose periodical Register many 
of his genealogical publications first appeared. 
When the Historical Magazine was projected, in 
1856, ho was engaged as the editor, and wrote 
the prospectus for that work; but business en- 
gagements obliged him to relinquish the editor- 
ship. In 1860, he edited the fourth American 
edition of The Poetical Works of Winthrop Mae- 
worth Praed, adding various poems to former 
editions, and contributing a biographical intro- 
duction. Mr. Whitmore has contributed to the 
North American Review articles on " American 
Genealogies " (April, 1856) ; a Life and Labors 
of Thomas Prince" (October, 1860); "Jane 
Turell " (July, 1861) ; and "New England Her- 
aldry " (January, 1865). 

8AMUEL W. FRANCIS, 

Son of the late Dr. John W. Francis, was born 
I in New York, in 1835, graduated at Columbia 
I College in 1860, studied medicine, and received 
the degree of M. D. from the University Medical 
College, in 1860. Ho has published several 
works, including Autobiography of a Latin 
Reader (1859); Report of Professor Valentine 
MotVs Surgical Clinics in the Unitersity of 
New York, Session 1859-60 (1860); Water: its 
History, Characteristics, Hygienic, andTherapeu- 
tic Uses, — a philosophic essay, illustrated by 
much ancient and modern reading, and a variety 
of anecdote (1861) ; Inside Out — a curious Book, 
a novel described by a journalist of the day a9 
41 Carlylo made into a syllabub" (1862) ; a series 
of Biographical Sketches of Liiing New York 
Surgeons ; and A Memoir of the Life and Char- 
acter of Prof Valentine Mott (1865). The last 
is mainly a series of personal reminiscences, an 
affectionate tribute of a friend and pupil to the 
memory of the late eminent surgeon. It con- 
tains a variety of anecdote, and is enriched by 
an original memorandum, given by Dr. Mott to 
the author, of his most important surgical oper- 
ations und contributions to the literature of his 
profession. 

EDWARD 8PRAGCB RAND, JR. 

Edward Sprague Rand, Jr., was born in 
Boston, October 20, 1836. He is the son of 
Edward Sprague Rand, a distinguished lawyer, 
of Boston, and the grandson of the Hon. Edward 
S. Rand, of New bury port. Mr. Rand graduated 
at Harvard in 1855, nnd from Cambridge Law 
School in 1857. He then passed examination 
for admission to the bar of Suffolk County, and 
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continued study and began practice in the office 
of the Hon. Richard H. Dana, Jr., and Francis E. 
Parker. Remaining with Mr. Dana for eighteen 
months, he then went into partnership with his 
father, with whom he still continues practice. 

Mr. Rand's first published work was a collec- 
tion of poems (Boston, 1859), which had pre- 
viously appeared in the magazines and news- 
papers of the day. It was a small volume, of 
about two hundred pages, entitled Life Memo- 
. ties. The book was very favorably received 
and noticed, the edition was speedily exhausted, 
and the volume has never been reprinted. Mr. 
Rand has been a frequent poetical contributor 
to the periodical literature of the day, and has 
also written extensively on" horticultural sub- 
jects. In 1863, he published an elegantly illus- 
trated volume on floriculture, called, Flower* 
for the Parlor and Garden, which has had a 
large circulation, lie has now (1865) in course 
of preparation, or ready for the press, a volume 
of poems ; and a Botany of the New England 
8tate* — an elaborate treatise on the Culture of 
Orchidaceous Plants, illustrated with colored 
plates — will soon be published. Mr. Rand re- 
sides upon his farm of " Glen Ridge," on the 
banks of Charles River, in the town of Dedham, 
about nine miles from Boston, where he devotes 
the hours not occupied by the practice of his 
profession to floriculture and literature. 

LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 

The maiden name of this popular writer was 
Ellen Louise Chandler. She was born about 
1835, in the town of Porafrct, in the eastern 
part of Connecticut, a hilly and romantio region, 
the natural influences of which, in the cultiva- 
tion of a poetic sensibility, were impressed upon 
her childhood. Fond of books in her youth, 
she early displayed a talent for composition, 
writing for publication, over the signature of 
"Ellen Louise," at the age of fifteen. Her first 
book, a collection of miscellanies — stories, essays, 
reveries, and poems — entitled, This, That, and 
the Other, was published by Messrs. Phillips, 
Sampson & Co., in Boston, in 1854, when the 
author was nineteen. It was well received by 
the pnblic, reaching a sale of from thirteen to 
fourteen thousand. In 1855, Miss Chandler was 
married to Mr. Moulton, a Boston publisher. 
Her second book, a novel, Juno Clifford, was 
issued anonymously, at the close of that year, 
by Messrs. Appleton & Co., of New York, and, 
like its predecessor, met with a favorable recep- 
tion. In 1856, Mrs. Moulton commenced writ- 
ing for Harper'* Magazine, to which, and to 
Harper" 1 * Weekly, she has since been a frequent 
contributor of tales, poems, and sketches. A 
new collection of tales from her pen was pub- 
lished by Messrs. Harper, in 1859, entitled My 
Third Book, containing ''The Pride of Moses 
Grant," "No. 101." "My Inheritance," "The 
Tenant of the Old Brown House," and other 
stories of well-deserved popularity. The sub- 
sequent magazine stories of this author, pub- 
lished by the Harpers, would fill several vol- 
umes; among others, we may mention "Twelve 
Years of Mv Life," "A Wife's Storv," "Out 
of Nazareth." and "Three Lives" (Harper'* 
Magazine, 1860-'64). No collection has yet 



been made of Mrs. Moulton's poems, which, 
like her prose sketches, are of a refined, senti- 
mental, imaginative character. One of them, 
" The House in the Meadow," was published, 
with illustrations, in the London Art Journal 

MARY L. BOOTH, 

An accomplished author, and translator of 
numerous valuable works from the Frenoh, was 
born April 19, 1831, at Milville, now Yaphank, 
a village of Suffolk County, L. L, in the State 
of New York. She received her early educa- 
tion at home, and at the district, school of her 
birth-place, of which her father was the teacher. 
From this she passed to several academies and 
seminaries on Long Island, where she acquired 
the elements of a liberal education in the clas- 
sics and mathematics, and an acquaintance with 
the French language, which she afterwards per- 
fected, under competent instruction, at Wil- 
liamsburg, L. I., to which place her father re- 
moved in 1844, to take charge, as principal, of 
one of the public schools. There she became 
engaged as a teacher in her father's school ; but, 
after two years employment, was obliged, from 
ill health, to relinquish the pursuit. Her lite- 
rary tastes now led her to become a contributor 
of tales and sketches to various journals and 
magazines. In 1856, she translated, from the * 
French, The Marble- Worker 1 * Manual (Sheldon 
& Blakeman, N. Y.), which was followed by 
translations from the French of Mery's Andre 
Chenier, and About's King of the Mountain*, 
for Emerson'* Magazine, to which she also con- 
tributed original articles. In 1859, her transla- 
tion of the Secret History of the French Court, 
or Life and Time* of Madame de Cher reuse, 
from the French of Victor Cousin, was pub- 
lished by Delisscr & Procter, New York. Miss 
Booth had been, meanwhile, engaged in the pre- 
paration of an original work of much labor and 
reading, a History of the City of Nete York, 
which was issued in 1859, in New York, in 
an octavo volume, with numerous engravings. 
After the publication of this work, Miss Booth 
assisted Mr. O. W. Wight in his series of trans- 
lations of the French classics, and also translated 
Germaine, from the French of About, for a 
Boston publisher. 

The breaking out of the Southern Rebellion; 
in 1861, supplied Miss Booth with new material 
for translation in several important works by 
French authors of distinction, who employed 
their pens in influencing public opinion in 
Europe in behalf of the Government of the 
United States. She translated in rapid succes- 
sion, Count de Gaspnrin's Uprising of a Great 
People, and America Before Europe (New York, 
1861); Pari* in America, by M. Laboulaye 
(New York, 1863) ; The Result* of Emancipa- 
tion and the Result* of Slavery, by Augustin 
Cochin (Boston, 1862). She also translated, 
during this period, Human Sorrow*, and Vesper, 
by the Countess, and Happiness, by the Count 
de Gasparin. While these works were in pro- 
gress, Miss Booth maintained a constant corre- 
spondence with the Count de Gasparin, Messrs. 
Laboulaye, Cochin, Martin, and other friends of 
America in France, and translated many of 
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their articles and papers for the journals and 
reviews. 

Miss. Booth is at present (1805) engaged upon 
a translation of Henri Martin's History of France, 
of which she has published two volumes, embra- 
cing the Age of Louis XIV. (Boston, 1864). These 
will be immediately followed by two others, the 
last of the original, under the title, The Decline of 
the flench Monarchy, and in regular succession 
the previous volumes of the work from the begin- 
ning; this mode of division and publication 
having been sanctioned as the most practicable 
by the author, who has highly complimented 
the translator, in a letter which has been pub- 
lished, on the fidelity and spirit of her work. 

GEORGE £. BAKER 

Was born in Dodham, Mass., 1816. He has pass- 
ed much of his time in public life. In 1853, he 
edited, with an ample introductory Memoir, an 
edition, in three volumes, octavo, of the Works 
of Wm. JI. Seward, to which a fourth has been 
recently added, and a fifth, including portions of 
Mr. Seward's diplomatic correspondence, is near- 
ly ready for publication. In 1854 Mr. Baker pre- 
pared and published an elaborate pamphlet on The 
Nebraska Question. While a member of the New 
York legislature, in 1851, he made an extended 
Report on the State Prisons, their theory, man- 
agement, discipline, &c. He also made an argu- 
mentative Report on Capital Punishment. 
Both of these documents were published in 
extra numbers by the friends of the principles 
advocated. Mr. Baker has edited several peri- 
odicals, and has been a frequent contributor to 
magazines and newspapers. He is at present 
engaged at Washington, D. C, in one of the 
chief clerkships in the Department of State. 

CHARLES LORING BRACE 

Was born in Litchfield, Connecticut, in 1826. 
He graduated at Yale College in 1846, studied 
theology at Yale and the Union Theological 
Seminaries. After his ordination, he made a 
pedestrian tour, in 1850, through England and 
Scotland and portions of the Continent, in com- 
pany with Mr. F. L. Olmsted, who has given 
the results of the journey in his work entitled, 
Walks and Talks of an American Farmer in 
England. In the following year, Mr. Brace 
travelled in Germany, Hungary, and Italy, pay- 
ing particular attention to the condition of the 
laboring classes, and to the institutions of charity 
and penal reform. During his journey in Hun- 
gary he was arrested as a revolutionary agent 
by the Austrian Government, and imprisoned in 
the fortress of Groswardein, until, after some 
weeks' incarceration, he was liberated at the 
demand of the Hon. C. J. McCurdy, the American 
Charge d 1 Affaires at Vienna. The observations 
made in these journeys were embodied in two 
different works, published by Mr. Brace in 
1851 and 1853, entitled, Hungary in 1851, and 
Some Life in Germany. 

Mr. Brace now devoted his time and labors 
to philanthropic efforts among the street chil- 
dren of New York, and, with others, inaugu- 
rated the Childrens' Aid Society, News-Boys' 
Lodging House, Boys' Meetings, Industrial 
Schools, and other charitable agencies of a 



similar nature, the result* of which have been 
to reform or place in good circumstances large 
numbers of destitute and abandoned children. 

In 1854 Mr. Brace visited Great Britain, for 
the purpose of studying its ragged schools and 
institutions of juvenile reform. In 1856, ho 
spent a few months in travelling over Sweden 
and Norway ; and the following year, published 
The Norse Folk, being a narrative of his obser- 
vations upon that journey, and a comprehensive 
account of those two countries. Since that time 
he has been engaged in an extended organization 
of charitable effort among the poor children of 
New York. During the last few years, he has 
also been employed upon a literary work on a 
somewhat new plan, being a compact treatise 
on ethnology, based on the classifications of lan- 
guages, to be entitled, The Races of the Old 
World; or, a Manual of Ethnology. 

FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED 



Was born in Hartford, Connecticut, November 
10, 1822. He became in early life a scientific 
student of agriculture, pursuing the studies of 
engineering and chemistry at Yale College, and, 
subsequently, being practically engaged in farm- 
ing operations in Central New York, and on 
Staten Island, where he carried out his plans on 
land of his own. In 1850, he made a pedestrian 
tour through Great Britain, and parts of the 
Continent of Europe, with a view of gaining a 
practical acquaintance with the modes of agri- 
culture, laying out grounds, etc., practised in 
those countries. On his return to the United 
States, he published, in 1852, an account of a 
portion of this journey, in a duodecimo volume, 
entitled, Walks and Talks of an American 
Farmer in England. "I have most desired," 
he states in tho preface, "to bring before my 
brother farmers, and their families, such things 
that I saw in England as have conveyed practi- 
cal agricultural information, or useful sugges- 
tions, to myself, and such evidences of simply 
refined tastes, good feelings, and enlarged 
Christian sentiments among our English breth- 
ren, as all should enjoy to read of." The 
volume, written in a lively, spirited manner, 
displayed uncommon powers of reflection, and a 
rare talent at dialogue and description. 

In 1853, Mr. Olmsted made a journey through 
the Slave States of the South, from Virginia to 
Louisiana, communicating incidents and obser- 
vations, on his route, to the public, in a series 
of travelling letters, published in the New York 
Times. These he subsequently revised, incor- 
porating the results of a second tour in a volume 
published in New York, in 1856, entitled, A 
Journey in the Seaboard Slave States, with Re- 
marks on their Economy. In this work he took 
a dispassionate view of the system of slave- 
labor, exhibited its defects in an economical 
point of view, and its unfavorable influence in 
checking the growth and prosperity of the 
country where it prevailed. The same year, Mr. 
Olmsted undertook a journey on horseback 
through Texas, with a view of strengthening his 
health. He studied the country with his usual 
acumen and diligence; and, in 1857, published 
the result of his observations in a volume en- 
titled, A Journey Through Texas; or, a Saddle- 
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Trip on the Southwestern Frontier; with a Sta- 
tistical Appendix. A third volume of this 
series of travels in the Slave States appeared in 
1860, A Journey in the Back Country. "This 
volume," says the author, in his preface, " con- 
cludes, and somewhat focalizes, the observations 
of the former ones, its narrative being, in part, of 
the hiil-conntry people, and mainly of those who 
are engaged in, or are most directly affected by, 
the great business of the South — the production 
of cotton. Facts of general observation, and 
conclusions of judgment, form a larger part of 
this volume than of the others, because they are 
appropriately deduced from all preceding de- 
tails." A resume of the entire series was pub- 
lished by the author in 1801, in two volumes, 
bearing the title, The Cotton Kingdom: A 
Traveller'* Observations on Cotton and Slavery in 
the American Slate States, based upon three 
former volumes of Journeys and Investigations, 
by the same Author. The rebellion originating 
in the South, and directly traceable to the slave 
power, had now given increased interest to Mr. 
Olmsted's studies of its character and develop- 
ment in these volumes, which will remain per- 
manent landmarks of a most important and 
significant era in the history of the country. 

Id an interval between his Southern tours, Mr. 
Olmsted, in 1855, had made a second visit to 
Europe, journeying through France, Italy, and 
Germany, and paying particular attention to 
landscape gardening on his route. His acquaint- 
ance with this subject readily led to his appoint- 
ment, on his return to New York, in 1857, as 
architect and chief engineer of the Central Park, 
the successful prosecution of which, with its 
early splendid results in utility and beauty, are 
largely owing to his experience, energy, and 
good taste. 

CHAKLES P. DALY 

"Was born of Irish parentage, in the city of New 
York, October 31, 1816. In very early life he 
vent to sea as a common sailor, was afterwards 
apprenticed to a mechanical business; then 
studied law, and, in 1839, was admitted to the 
bar in New York. In 1843, he was elected a 
member of the Legislature for tho city of Now 
York. In 1845, he was appointed Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas of the city, which posi- 
tion he has held for the last twenty years, 
having been three times re-elected. In 1857, 
he was made First Judge, or Chief-Justice of 
the Court. In 1860, the degree of Doctor of 
Laws waa conferred upon him by Columbia 
College. In 1855, he published an elaborate 
Historical Sketch of the Judicial Tribunals of 
New York, from 1623 to 1846 (royal 8vo, pp. 
68). This was written and first published as an 
introduction to the first volume of E. Delafield 
Smith's Reports of the New York Court of 
Common Pleas. Judge Daly has also delivered 
various lectures on legal subjects before the 
Law School of Columbia College. He has pub- 
lished, in pamphlet form, A Comparison between 
He Ancient Feudal and Modern Banking Sys- 
tems; The Past History and Present State of 
the Late of Naturalization in the Different Coun- 
tries nf the World (8vo, pp. 48, 1860); Are the 
Southern Privateersmen Pirates?— a letter to 



the Hon. Ira Harris, United States Senator 
(8vo, pp. 13, 1862); Origin and History of In- 
stitutions for the Promotion of the Useful Arts 
— a discourse delivered before the American In- 
stitute, of the City of New York, in 1863 (8vo, 
pp. 35) ; The Nature, Extent, and History of the 
Jurisdiction of the Surrogates* Courts of the 
State of New York (8vo, pp. 54, 1863); and, 
When was the Drama introduced in America t 
An Historical Inquiry anterior to Dunlap** 
History of the American Theatre, read before 
the New York Historical Society, in 1863. In 
addition to those publications, Judge Daly has 
written reviews, critical, historical, dramatic, 
and literary articles in Appleton's Cyclopaedia, 
and in various periodical publications. He also 
delivered numerous speeches and addresses 
during the recent civil war; and addresses at 
the celebration, in the city of New York, of the 
centennial anniversary of the birth of Schiller; 
and upon laying tho corner-stone, in the Central 
Park, of the monument to Shakspeare, at the 
tercentenary celebration of tho poet's birth. 
Judge Daly is President of the American Geo- 
graphical and Statistical Society, and Vice- 
President of the American Ethnological Society. 
He is at present engaged in the preparation of 
A Memoir of the late Chancellor Kent. 

JOHN SAVAGE. 

John Savage was born December 13th, 1828, 
in the city of Dublin. He was educated at a 
leading academy, with a view of entering Trinity 
College, but, having displayed a taste for the 
fine arts, entered instead tho Schools of Art of 
the Royal Dublin Society, with the intention of 
becoming an artist. He here won marked dis- 
tinction, taking three prizes in 1845, for water- 
colors and original designs in ornamentation, and, 
in 1847, the silver medal for studies of animals, 
in oils, from nature. His grandfather having 
been a United Irishman in '98, it was but natural 
that the Irish agitations of 1843, under O'Con- 
nell and the new school of " Young Ireland " 
writers, should kindle his feelings. The Euro- 
pean events of 1847, and the French Revolution 
of February, 1848, added to the flame, and in 
the latter year he made an appeal to the students, 
through the columns of the Nation, which was 
heartily responded to. The events of the year 
turned the Royal Society into a barrack. Mr. 
Savage became active in the clubs, started a 
couple of revolutionary journals, which the 
Government suppressed, and in the autumn 
organized with O'Mahony, and led the armed 
peasants in the south, at Port] aw, Rathgormuck, 
and other places on the Commeragh mountains. 
But the cause was lost, and, disguised as a sailor, 
Savage made his escape, and landed in New 
York before he had completed his twentieth 
year. His life now became one of arduous 
labor and unremitting study. His first employ- 
ment was proof-reader on tho Tribune, from 
which he retired in about a year. He followed 
art for some time, but his exigencies compelled 
him to seek the more ready resource of journal- 
ism, while his nature and feelings found expres- 
sion in poetry and the critical analysis of art 
and literature. In 1850, Redfield published his 
Lays of the Fatherland, which, notwithstanding 
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many defects incident to youth, met with a 
generous reception. 

From 1850 to 1853, he wrote chiefly in the 
American Whig Reeiete aud Democratic Review. 
In the former, a series on " Evenings with some 
Female Poets," in dialogue, and a review of 
"Death Verses," Tennyson's In Memoriam, and 
the chief English monodies ; and in the latter, 
articles on " Poe " and " Margaret Fuller " at- 
tracted attention. In 1854 he became literary 
editor of The Citizen, and in the fall of this year 
married Louise Gouverneur Reid (youngest 
daughter of the naval hero, Captain Samuel C. 
Reid), and removed to a cottage on Long 
Island, where, during the next few years, be- 
sides journalistic labor, he wrote '98 and '48, the 
Modern Revolutionary History and Literature of 
Ireland, which, published in New York in 1856, 
went to three editions in ten months ; " Wait- 
ing for a Wife" a comedy, produced 1859; 
and *" Sybil," a tragedy, produced 1858. The 
latter had a very remarkable success on the 
stage. Ho resided in Washington from 1857 to 
1881, chiefly connected with The State*, the 
leading organ of the views held by Stephen A. 
Douglas, with whom Mr. Savage was on terms 
of closo friendship. During this period, Mr. 
Savage also wrote Under the Rose, a comedy, 
not yet produced, and Our Living Representative 
Men, published by G. W. Child*. Pa. On the 
breaking out of tho rebellion, inducements were 
held out to Mr Savage to take his paper South. 
He indignantly refused, aud, moving his family 
to New York, volunteered into the 09th Regi- j 
ment, under the late General Corcoran. At 
this time he wrote one of the earliest and most 
popular national songs, The Starry Flag, and 
soon after tho ballad of The Muster of theKorth, 
the usefulness of which was acknowledged by a 
Government appointment. Ho took a promi- 
nent and active«part in the organization of the 
"Irish Brigado" and "Irish Legion," and, 
during the first year of the war, was one of 
a commission of four (with Hiram Barney. 
Judge Daly, and R. O'Gorman), sent to Wash- 
ington to urge upon President Lincoln and 
Cabinet the humanity of initiating an exchange 
of prisoners, which was successful. 

About Christmas, 18G3, T. B. Kirker published : 
a collection of Mr. Savage's poems, entitled ! 
Faith and Fancy, which was very cordially re- ' 
ceived, and reached a second edition in five ; 
weeks. The principal poems, besides the patri- 
otic effusions alluded to, are of an imaginative 
and contemplative character. 

Ho paid a visit to Cuba this year (1864), and 
subsequently found editorial work on the New 
Orleans Daily Time*, which has become the 
leading journal of the South. In 1864 he 
wrote a campaign life of Andrew Johnson ; and, 
on his elevation to the Presidency, devoted 
tho summer of '65 to an extended Life and 
Public. Services of Andrew Johnson, in which 
the career of the President is thoroughly 
presented from authentic documents. Mr. 
Savage has also written a poetical romance, 
entitled Eva, a Goblin Romance, in Fire Parts, 
the publication of which is announced for the 
present season. 



THEODORE WINTHROP. 

There has been perhaps no loss to the litera- 
ture of the nation from the war so severe us that 
of Theodore Winthrop. It is at the same time — 
and it is one of the remarkable occurences which 
mark a period in every respect exceptional— al- 
most certain that wo owe the gift of his writings 
to the public to the war. The sacrifice of tho 
soldier secured the fame of the author. 

Theodore Winthrop was, on the father's side, 
a member of one of the most distinguished New 
England families, a direct descendant of the 
younger John Winthrop, the first Governor of 
Connecticut, and on the mother's of a not less 
memorable kinship with the descendants of Jon- 
athan Edwards. He was born in New Haven, 
September 22, 1828. Wo are not presented with 
the details of his education until his admission 
to the Freshman class of Yale College, in his six- 
teenth year. He was a thorough student, carry- 
ing off at his graduation the Clark scholarship, 
and declared one of two equal competitors for 
that founded by Bishop Berkeley. The judges 
unable to decide between the two, the matter 
was decided by lot, and the lot fell to his oppo- 
nent 

Wiuthrop loft college in ill health, and wisely 
sought a re-estabhshment of strength in foreign 
travel. His books show that he was no indiffer- 
ent lounger from place to place, but that he 
everywhere stored his brain with the rich treas- 
ures of art and nature. At Rome he met Mr. 
W. H. Aspinwall, well known as one of tho 
founders of the Panama Railroad. He became a 
tutor to this gentleman's children, and, on the 
return of the party home, an occupant of a desk 
in his office. However desirable the position, it 
was probably too sudden a dropping down to 
monotony from the constant change of travel ; 
and wo are not surprised to hear of the transfer 
of his services to the Isthmus and the Pacific. 
He passed some time at Panama, and became 
familiar with tho entire range of our western 
coast in tho picturesque days of its early settle- 
ment. He had a hard conflict, not only with the 
local fevers but with tho small-pox, which pros- 
trated him at a remote settlement on the Pacific. 
As soon as he was able to leave his room ho was 
in tho saddle, starting on tho long over-land 
journey home. 

He returned to New York, was admitted to 
the bar, and opened an office ; but the love of 
adventure carried him off again to the tropics 
as a member of the expedition of Lieutenant 
Strain. Again in New York, wo find him ma- 
king his home ut Staten Island, a near neighbor of 
his friend George William Curtis. 

Winthrop's first appearance in print was as 
tho author of a description of the famous land- 
scape, " The Heart of the Andes." An intimate 
friend of the artist, ho had sat by tho easel and 
seen the picture as it grew to completeness under 
his rapid but sure4ouch, and the work so warmed 
his brain that ho sought utterance for his ad- 
miration in words as glowing as the tropic sun- 
shine of the picture. 

In the spring of 1860 he offered two at least of 
his novels to two publishers. Cecil Dreeme fell 
into the hands of an appreciative " reader," who 
confessed in a few days to having, for the first 
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time in his vocation, become so interested in 
the MS. as to sit up nearly all night to finish 
it. He recommended it warmly for publication. 
It was accepted, but the publication deferred, in 
consequence of the preoccupation of the public 
mind, until after the election. The other novel 
was also laid aside for the same reason. 

He next sent the sketch, Lote and Skate*, to 
the Atlantic Monthly, It met a cordial wel- 
come, but was also laid aside until " the ball was 
up." It created so favorable an impression, how- 
ever, on the mind of the editor, that on hearing 
of the author's departure for the seat of war, he 
at once engaged him to write a series of sketches. 
The March of the Seventh was, of course, too 
stirring a subject not to find its way at once into 
print, and the magazine containing it was scarcely 
in the hands of all its subscribers before the 
author's reputation was made. 

Winthrop had always taken a warm interest 
in the weltare of his country, and in 1856 made 
a vigorous electioneering tour through the rural 
districts of Pennsylvania, in advocacy of Oolonel 
Fremont. The state of his health prevented him 
from rendering like service in 1860. He was 
following the usual pleasant course of his life, 
visiting studios, taking country walks, including a 
spring over every five-barred gate met by the way- 
side, and giving further vent to his enthusiasm 
as a fearless rider of fiery steeds, when, after 
chafing over the h»ng period of inaction, the news 
arrived of the full of Sumter. 

Mr. Curtis has furnished an interesting record 
of the way in which this news was talked over 
in his study. At the .coll of the proclamation, on 
the morrow, he obeyed the summons as quickly 
as his own Don Fnlano, "to slay and to save." 
His subsequent career is vividly before us in his 
sketches, animated as the music to which he 
marched, and a few fragments of private letters 
published by Mr. Curtis. He left the Seventh 
at Washington to accompany General Butler to 
Fortress Monroe as secretary, with the rank of 
major. He planned with his commanding officer 
the attack on the Bethels, and took part in the 
action. At a critical time on that disastrous 
morning of the 10th of June, 1861, he sprang upon 
a log to rally his men, in full sight of the enemy. 
A rebel shot pierced his heart, and he fell dead 
on his face. His remains were brought to New 
York. The funeral service was read at the ar- 
mory of the Seventh, and the body was carried 
in funeral procession on the howitzer which he 
had helped to drag, only two months before, 
tli rough the same Broadway. 

Cecil Dreeme was published soon after Win- 
throp's death, and of course at once attracted 
the attention of the public. High expectations 
were, however, more than gratified by the work. 
Cecil Dreeme is in its plot a roraanoe, in its char- 
acters and dialogue a novel of society. Its scenes 
are for the most part in the studios of the New 
York University. lie has invested this building 
with a mysterious romantic interest far beyond ' 
any thing hitherto attained by our local writers. ' 
We must protest against some of the charges ) 
of shabbiness. decay, and fiimsiness he has j 
brought against an edifice of very fair architcc- i 
tural pretensions. The marble staircase would I 
be a very respectable flight of steps in any col- | 



lege edifice of the Old World, and you can ascend 
without any fear of flakes of whitewash. The 
studios aro not recitation-rooms doserted for lack 
of students, never having, to our knowledge, been 
occupied as such, the second floor of the building 
affording ample accommodation for hundreds of 
students and a score of professors. Mr. Win- 
throp should also have known that the boys did 
not mob their professors ; and that instructors 
like Dr. Henry, Tayler Lewis, Dr. Draper, and 
Howard Crosby, were not >k mullein-stalks." An 
occasional injustice must, however, be pardoned 
to the satirist. His hits ore in the main as well 
deserved as they are sharp. 

The main incident of the story turns upon the 
disguise of a woman as a man, and we are bound 
to say that we remember no instance of a like 
success, perfectly pure, modest, and spirited, 
short of Viola and Rosalind. The secret is also 
wonderfully well hidden from the reader. 

There is a shade of gravity, almost of sadness, 
thrown over many parts of the work, a warning 
of impending evil, a submission to fate, that re- 
minds us of a similar atmosphere in the stories 
of Charles Brockdcn Brown. We aro almost 
sure, from the similarity, that Winthrop had been 
a reader of this almost forgotten, but most gifted 
writer, and our conviction is confirmed o n meet- 
ing the very striking and musical name of Clith- 
eroe, one of Brown's characters, in the pages of 
John Brent. The indefinable tone which we 
have ventured to style the atmosphere of the 
book, is also a characteristic of Hawthorne. It 
is an evidence of kindred genius, not of imitation, 
for it is too subtle an influence to be imitated. 

John Brent, his second novel, carries us across 
the Plains from California in a style such as pen 
has never crossed i hem before. The book should 
have been called Bon FuUtno, in honor of the 
matchless steed who so faithfully bears his master 
to the redressalof wrong and setting up of right, 
at eventful crises. A horse has seldom been so 
admirably described, so sharply individualized. 
It is a work to rank with the great masters of 
the chisel and the palette as well as of the pen. 
The descriptions of prairie life, of the mountain- 
passes, the wavy landscape, the far-off approach 
of caravans, are admirable. So too is the indi- 
vidualization of the characters, the fresh, vigorous 
over-land mail-carriers, the Oregon frontiersman, 
the disgusting rabble of Mormons from Lanca- 
shire. 

The exchange from trail to rail must be a sad 
fall from the picturesque to the prosaic. It 
would have been as well if the story had ended 
at Independence. There is a sort of fifth net in 
civilization, which, excellent in itself, suffers by 
contrast with what has gone before Headers, 
we fear, will skip as remorselessly as audiences 
turn their backs on the moonlight rhapsodies 
of Lorenzo and Jessica. 

Other writings of Winthrop, drawn from his 
copious stores of manuscript, followed in rapid 
succession, — Edwin Brotherto/t, another novel, 
and two graphic volumes of travelling sketches, 
The Canoe and the Saddle ; Adventure* among 
the Northwestern Biters, and Forests, and lath- 
muses, the last relating to Panama; and Life in 
the Open Air, and other Papers, including his 
war sketches, " The Heart of the Andes," and 
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a brilliant narrative of a summer journey in 
Maine. 

CHARLES GODFREY LELAND 

"Was born in Philadelphia, August IS, 1824. He 
graduated at Princeton College, at the age of 
twenty-two, and then continued his studies 
abroad, at the Universities of Heidelberg, Mu- 
nich, and Paris, applying himself especially to 
modern languages, aesthetics, history, and phi- 
losophy. Returning to Philadelphia in 1848, 
after witnessing the revolution of that year at 
Paris, he studied law in the office of John Cad- 
wallader, and was admitted to the bar. His 
tastes, however, soon led him to the literary 
career which he has since pursued. He began 
to write, while in college, for the Knickerbocker 
Magazine, and was a contributor to Sartain's 
Magazine, Griswold's International, Graham'' $ 
Magazine, the Philadelphia Bulletin, and other 
periodicals. In 1855, he published at Philadel- 
phia a volume entitled The Poetry and Mystery 
of Dream*, a work of curious research, display- 
ing much reading in out-of-the-way authorities. 
Mr. Leland has succeeded in the accomplish- 
ment of a work of much difficulty. He has 
felicitously rendered in Euglish verse the fine 
idiomatic poems of the Gennan wit and philoso- 
pher Heine, in a volume entitled Heine' 1 * Book 
of Song, and has translated with equal success 
that author's Pictures of Travel. 

THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICJI. 

Mr. Aldrich was born at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, November 11, 1836. He passed the 
early part of his youth in Louisiana, and was 
proparing to enter college, when the death of his 
father made it necessary for him to relinquish 
the design. He then entered a mercantile house 
in New York ;' but, becoming impatient of pur- 
suits so far removed from the bent of his mind, 
retired from the counting-house after three ' 
years' experience. Mr. Aldrich then procured ■ 
a situation as u reader " for a large publishing j 
house in New York, and afterwards became ! 
attached in an editorial capacity to the New J 
York Evening Mirror, the Home Journal, and 
Saturday Press. 

Many of Mr. Aldrich 's writings have been 
contributed to the magazines, Putnam's Monthly, 
the Knickerbocker, Harper's Monthly, and the 
Atlantic. He has published several volumes: 
The Bells, a collection of juvenile verses (1854) ; 
Daisy's Necklace, and what Came of It (1856) ; 
The Ballad of Baby Bell, and other Poems ; 
The Course of True Lore never did run Smooth 
(1858); Pampiuea, and other Poems (1861); 
Out of his Head, a romance\in prose (1862) ; 
and a new collection of Poems, with several 
never before published, in 1863. Still another 
" new and complete edition " of Mr. Aldrich's 
poems is announced by Messrs. Ticknor & 
Fields for publication the present year (1865). 

tiik ni.irE-BKLLa or .new bxglahd. 

" The roses are a regal troop, 
And humble folks the daisies; 
But, Blue-bells of New England, 
To you I give my 



To you, fair phantoms in the sun, 

Whom merry Spring discovers, 
With blue-birds for your laureate?, 

And honey-bees for lovers. 

" The son th- wind breathes, and lo! ye throng 

This rugged land of ours — 
I think the pale-blue clouds of May 

Drop down, and turn to flowers 1 
By cottage doors along the roads, 

You show your winsome faces, 
And, like the spectre-lady, hauut 
, The lovely woodlaud places. 

" All night your eyes are closed In sleep, 

But open at the dawning , 
Such simple faith as yours can see 

God's coming in the morning I 
You lead me, by your holiness, 

To pleasant ways of duty : 
You set my thoughts to melody, 

You fill me with your beauty. 

" And you are like the eyes I love. 

So modest and so tender, 
Just touched with daybreak's glorious light, 

And evening's quiet splendor. 
Long may the heavens give you rain, 

The sunshine its caresses ; 
Long may the woman that I love 

Entwine you in her tresses." 

JOHN R. BARTLETT. 
[Vol. IL, pp. 418, 419.] 

In 1855, Mr. Bartlett was elected Secretary of 
State of the State of Rhode Island, to which 
office he has been chosen annually since, on one 
occasion receiving every vote polled in the State, 
upward of 25,000 in number. 

His contributions to literature during this pe- 
riod have been chiefly of a local nature, connected 
with the State. Upon assuming the duties of his 
office, he made an examination of the records, 
which extend back to its foundation by Roger 
Williams, in 1636. Finding them in a perishablo 
condition, he recommended the General Assem- 
bly of the State to have them printed. His plan 
met the approval of that body, and authority 
was given him to arrange, edit, and print the 
State records. He began his labors, and has 
brought out a volume every year since, the tenth 
and last ending with the adoption of the Con- 
stitution of. the United States by the State, in 
1792. The work is entitled, Records of the Col- 
ony of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations 
in Xeto England. 1636-1792 (10 vols., 8vo, 
Providence, 1856-1866). 

These records commence with the agreement 
entered into between Roger Williams and his as- 
sociates when they founded the city of Provi- 
dence, in 1636, also the laws agreed upon by them 
for their government, and the division of their 
lands. Soon after, the great apostle of religious 
liberty went to England and obtained the first 
charter, or " Patent," as it is called, of Provi- 
dence Plantations, which bears date of 1 647. Four 
towns were then associated, viz., Newport, Prov- 
idence, Portsmouth, and Warwick. All were 
united under a general charter, granted by 
Charles II., in 1G63, which charter governed the 
colony and State until the year 1842, when a 
new constitution was adopted. 

The records contain the proceedings of the 
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colony from its foundation, accompanied by the 
correspondence with the home government, bio- 
graphical and historical notes. The documents 
relating to the French and the Revolutionary 
Wars are very complete and of much importance, 
and the colony was one of the most active in 
thc»o great events. 

Mr. Bartlett has also published the following : 
Bibliography of Rhode Island, with Notes, His- 
torical, Biographical, and Critical (Providence, 
1864, 8vo, pp. 1287) ; A History of the Destruction 
of III* Britannic Majesty's Schooner Gaspie, in 
Narragantett Bay, on the 10th June, 1772, with 
accompanying Document*, and the Official Jour- 
nal* of the Commission of Inquiry, appointed by 
George III. (Providence, 1862, pp. 138); Index 
to the Printed Acts and Resolves of, and Petitions 
and Reports to, the General Assembly of the State 
of Rhode Island, from the Year 1758 to 1862 
(Providence, 1863, 8vo, pp. 424 and 104). 

Mr. Bartlett has in press a work entitled The 
Literature of the Rebellion, being a catalogue of 
books and pamphlets relating to the late civil 
war. With few exceptions, the works described 
are in the collection of Mr. Bartlett. 

Ho has also nearly ready for the press a work 
entitled, Memoirs of Rhode Island Officer* who 
hate rendered Distinguished Service to their 
Country in the Contest with the Great Rebellion 
of the South. This work is in 4to, and illustrated 
with portraits. 

We may mention also another work upon 
which Mr. Bartlett has been for some time en- 
gaged. This is a catalogue raisonne of the valu- 
able library of Mr. J. Carter Brown, of Provi- 
dence, in the collection of which Mr. Bartlett has 
rendered important aid. The first part of this 
catalogue is already printed, namely, of books 
printed from 1498 to 1600. The Becond part, 
from 1601 to 1700, is in the printer's hands, and 
will be ready next year (1866). The third will 
embrace books printed in the eighteenth century. 
The work is a royal 8vo, beautifully printed at 
the Riverside Press, for private circulation. It 
is entitled, Bibliotheea Americana ; A Catalogue 
of Books Reletting to America, in the Library of 
John Carter Brown, of Providence, R. I., with 
Note* by John R. Bartlett. 

EDMUND B. O'CALLAOHAN. 

Edmund B. O'Callaghan, M. D., LL. D., a na- 
tive of Ireland, was at one timo prominent in 
Lower Canada as a member of the Provincial 
Parliament, and editor of the Vindicator, the 
national organ at Montreal. He was active in 
the agitation in 1837, which, though failing to 
secure Canadian independence, resulted in such 
modifications as make it one of the best gov- 
erned of colonies. 

Since his removal to the State of New York, 
in 1837, he has devoted himself to the study of 
the history of the State, and done much to bring 
to light the real facts as to the Dutch period. 
For several years he has been connected with 
the office of Secretary of State, giving his pe- 
culiar learning to the proper editing of New 
York State papers. 

He has published, History of New Nether- 
land; or, New York under the Dutch (two vols., 
8vo, New York, 1846-48) ; Jesuit Relations, a i 



bibliographical account (8vo, New York, 1847; 
issued in French at Montreal, 12mc, 1850) ; Docu- 
mentary History of the State of New York 
(4 vols., 4to and 8vo, Albany, 1849-61); Docu- 
ments Relating to the Colonial History of the 
State of New York (11 vols., 4to, Albany, 1855 
-61); two volumes of Dutch and two of French 
documents, being translated by Dr. O'Callaghan ;. 
Remonstrance of New Netherland (4to, Albany, 
1856) ; Commissary Wilson's Orderly Book, 
edited by Dr. O'Callaghan (4to, Albany, 1857, 
xi. 220 pp.) : Orderly Book of Lieutenant- Gen- 
eral John liurgoyne (4to, Albany, 1860, xxiv. 
221 pp.) ; Names of Persons for whom Marriage 
Licenses were Issued previous to 1784 (8vo, Al- 
bany, 1860, ix. 480 pp.) ; Journals of the Legis- 
lative Council of Neto York (2 vols., 8vo) ; 
Origin of the Legislative Assemblies of the State 
of New York (4to, Albany, 1861, 37 pp.) ; A List 
of Editions of the Holy Scriptures, and Parts 
thereof Printed in America previous to 1860 
(8vo, Albany, 1861, Ix. 415 pp.) ; Woolley's Two 
Years' Journal in New York (4to and 8vo, New 
York, 1860, 97 pp.); The Register of New Neth- 
erland, 1026-1674 (8vo, Albany, 1865, 198 pp.); 
Calendar to the Land Papers (8vo, Albany, 
1864) ; Calendar of Historical Manuscripts in 
the Office of the Secretary of State (4to, Albany, 
1865, xi. 423 pp.). 

JOHN GILMAEY SHEA. 

John Gilmary Shea, LL. D., was born in New 
York city, in 1824, educated at the Grammar 
School of Columbia College, and admitted to 
the bar. The third volume of Bancroft's His- 
tory drew his attention to the former French 
colonies in North America, and their romantic 
interest, and he has since cultivated that field, 
and incidentally the Spanish colonies, with 
true antiquarian zeal. A period of six years 
spent in the Society of Jesus, enabled him to 
develop more especially studies into the history 
of that order. Although constantly engaged iu 
business, and devoting only leisure moments to 
his studies, he has published, The Discovery and 
Exploration of the Mississippi Valley (8vo, New 
York, 1853) ; History of the Catholic Mission* 
among the Indian Trihes of the dated State* 
(12mo, New York, 1854), of which a German 
translation appeared at Wurzburg; Perileof the 
Ocean and Wilderness (12mo, Boston, 1857); 
Bibliography of American Catholic Bibles and 
Testaments (24mo, 1859); Early Voyages up and 
down the Mississippi (4to, Albany, 1862); The 
Fallen Brave, a series of biographies of officers 
fallen in the war for the Union (4to, New York, 
1861); and The Catholic Church in the United 
States (12ino, New York, 1856), partly written, 
and in part translated from the work of a friend, 
whose labors ho had aided. 

He has written several histories for the use of 
Catholic schools, and compiled, translated, and 
nrranged two popular prayer-books, the St. 
John* Manual, and the Seraphic Manual, be- 
sides compiling and translating a number of 
works circulating among Catholics, and contrib- 
uting largely to their periodicals. A series of 
biographies of Catholic missionaries killed on the 
Indian missions in the United States, which ap- 
peared iu the United States Catholic Magazine, 
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were revised by him, and have been issued in a 
volume in Germany; another series included 
the history of all the religious orders of women 
having, convents in the country. In regard to 
the history of the Catholic Church in the 
United States, he has made most extensive 
researches and collections. He was for sev- 
eral years collecting materials for a life of Arch- 
bishop Hughes, but another forestalled him 
in the task which he had proposed to him- 
self. He has for several years edited the Cath- 
olic Almanac. 

Among works edited by Dr. Shea are : Wash- 
ington's Private Diarist (12mo, New York, 
1861) ; Miller's Nett> York in 1695 (8vo, New 
York); Novum Belgium; an Account of Neie 
Netherland in 1643-44. translated with notes 
f4to, New York, 1862) ; The Operations of the. 
French Fleet under the Count de Grasse in 1781 
-82, translated with notes, &c. (8vo, Bradford 
Club, New York, 1864); The Lincoln Memorial 
(8vo, New York, 1864). 

From his studies and researches in the history 
of French colonization, he gathered many manu- 
scripts, from which ho published "a series of 
twenty volumes in antique style, with the type, 
tail-pieces, initials, and heads of Cramoisy, the 
French printer of the seventeenth century. Ho 1 
also was led naturally to tho study of Indian : 
matters, and, besides contributing several papers 
to Schoolcraft's Government work, issued a 
series of grammars and dictionaries of Indian 
tribes within the United States, which has 
reached the thirteenth volume. Ho edited for a 
time Frank Leslie's Illustrated Paper, and for j 
about seven years has conducted the Historical 
Magazine (4to, New York, 1859-1865). 

HENRY C. MURPHY 

Was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1810. He was 
educated at Columbia College, New York, where 
he graduated in 1880; in 1833 was admitted to 
tho bar, and became a practising lawyer in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and was attorney to the city ; in 1842 
was elected to tho mayoralty, and from 1843 to 
1849 represented his district in Congress. He 
was a member of the Convention which 
filmed the Constitution of the State of New 
York in 1846. From 1857 to 1861 he was min- ' 
ister of the United States to Holland. On his \ 
return, he was elected to the New York Legisln- ' 
ture, and is now (1865) a member of the New 
York State Senate. Previously to his departure 
for the Hague, in tho summer of 1857, a compli- 
mentary dinner was given to him by tho citizens 
of Brooklyn, an account of which has been pub- 
lished in a volume of much interest.* In the 
course of some remarks on this occasion, Mr. 
Gulian 0. Verplanck, one of the speakers, sup- 
ported a former declaration he had made, " that 
the ancient blood of tho United Netherlands had, 
on this side of the Atlantic, nearly or quite as 
many descendants as owned the allegiance of the 
mother country in Europe." 

In early life Mr. Murphy was a contributor to 
the American Quarterly Review, and other pe- 



• Proceedings at the Dinner trlven hy the Citizen* of Brook- 
lyn. At the Mansion Hoiim.% on the Mil of Aiurust, 1»S7. to 'ho 
Hon. Henry C. Mnrphr, previously to his departure on bis 
Mission as Minister to the Motherlands. Svo, 30. 



riodicals of less note. He has written much in 
illustration of the early Dutch history of New 
York, and has translated a number of tracts and 
other publications by the first settlers from Hol- 
land. To the volume of Collections of the New 
York Historical Society, published in 1857, he 
contributed translations of Voyages from Hol- 
land, A. D. 1632 to 1644, by David Peterson De 
Vries, with an Introduction and Notes (8vo, pp. 
186), and of the tract attributed to Cornelis Me- 
lyn, Broad Advice to thsUnited Netherland Prov- 
inces, a Dialogue about the Trade of the West 
India Company, &c. (8vo, pp.47). In 18(>5 he 
published Anthology of New Netherlands, or 
Translations from the Early Dutch Poets of New 
York, with Memoirs of their Lices. A limited 
edition of this work was published by the Brad- 
ford Club (royal 8vo, pp. 206), The poets of 
whom wo have memoirs and translations in 
this volume are Jacob Stcendam, who was a resi- 
dent in the colony from 1652 to 1660; Henrieus 
Selyns, a native of Amsterdam, who was the 
only clergyman settled in the ministry in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., before the Revolution ; and Nicasius 
de Si lie, first councillor in the administration of 
Governor Stuyvesant. Steendam's poem, The 
Praise of New Netherland, is chiefly devoted to 
tho agricultural products and natural history of 
the region, while Selyns is a homely moralist 
and writer of occasional verses. De Sille's few 
stanzas are found in tho manuscript records 
which ho began of the town of New Utrecht, L. I. 

C1TABLES J. BUSHNELL. 

Mr. Bnshnell is a native of the city of New 
York, of New England parentage on the father's 
side, and descended on the mothers from ah old 
Knickerbocker stock. His fathers family resi- 
ded in Saybrook, Connecticut, and numbered 
among its members the ingenious mechanician 
Captain David Bnshnell, whose invention of a 
torpedo, '* The American Turtle," is remembered 
with the history of the American Revolution. 

Mr. Bushnell studied law in the office of the 
late Theodore Sedgwick, in New York, but has 
not pursued the practice of the profession. His 
attention was early directed to the study of Amer- 
ican history, and particularly to tho cntiquities 
of his own city, of which he has collected many 
curious literary and other memorials. He is 
also a diligent and experienced collector of coins 
and medals. He has published, in limited edi- 
tions, or 44 privately printed," An Arrangement of 
Tradesmen's Cards, Political Tokens, also Elec- 
tion Medals, Medalets, Ac. ; current in the Uni- 
ted States of America for the last Sixty Years, 
described from the Originals, chiefly in the Col- 
lection of the Author (1858, 8vo, pp. 126); and 
a series entitled Crumbs for Antiquarians, in- 
cluding an Historical Account of the First Three 
Business Tokens issued in the City of New York ; 
Memoirs of Samuel Smith, a Soldier of the Rev- 
olution ; Journal of Solomon Nash, a Soldier of' 
the Revolution ; Memoirs of Tarleton Brown, a 
Captain in the Revolutionary Army ; Life and 
Adventures of Levi Hanford, a Soldh r of the 
Revolution ; Journal of the Expedition to Que- 
bec in 1775, by Major Return J. Meigs ; Narra- 
tive of the Exertions and Suferings of Lieut. 
James Moody in the Cause of the Government 
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since the Year 1776, with an Introduction and 
Notes. Mr. Bushnell has also edited Recollections 
of the Jersey Prison-Ship, by Captain Thomas 
Dring, and the Adventures of Christopher Hate- 
kins, containing Details of his Captivity a First 
and Second Time on the High Seas in the Revolu- 
tionary War by the British, and his consequent 
Sufferings and Escape from the Jersey Prison- 
Ship, then ly ing in the Harbor of New York, by 
Swimming, now Jirst printed from the Original 
Manuscript, written by Himself, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes. This latter work, an octavo 
of about three hundred pages, is annotated with 
much diligence, and the large body of notes 
which the editor prepared, particularly in refer- 
ence to the naval incidents of the Revolution, 
cannot fail to be of value to the student of early 
American history. 

FRANKLIN B. HOUGH 

Was born at Martinsburg, New York, July 20, 
1822. His father, Dr. Horatio G. Hough, emi- 
grated from Southwick, Massachusetts, in 1797, 
and was the first physician who settled in Lewis 
county, New York. He resided there till his 
death, September 8, 1830. F. B. Hough, his 
youngest son, graduated at Union College, 
Schenectady, in 1843, and at the Cleveland 
Medical College in 1848. He was several years 
engaged in teaching; practised medicine from 
1848 to 1852, at Somerville, New York ; resided 
at Albany from 1834 to 1860; and is now (1865) 
living at Lowville, Lewis county, New York, 
chiefly engaged in literary pursuits. He has 
been a diligent student of the history of the 
State of New York, and is a proficient in her 
statistics and antiquities. The following is a list 
of his publications: A Catalogue of Plants 
groxeing without Cultivation in Lewis County, 
N. Y. (Albany, 1847, 8vo, pp. 86, in the Re- 
gent's Report and separately ) ; A History of St. 
Lawrence and Franklin Counties, N. Y. (Al- 
bany, 1853, 8vo, pp. 720, with five maps, nine 
steel plates, and numerous wood-cuts) ; A His- 
tory of Jefferson County, N. Y. (Albany, 1854, 
8vo, pp. 602, with six steel plates and many 
wood-cuts) ; Results of a Series of Meteorological 
Observations, made at sundrv academies in New 
York, from 1826 to 1830 (Albany, 1854, 4to, pp. 
602, with maps and four steel plates of dia- 
grams; published by legislative authority) ; The 
New York Civil List, containing the names and 
origin of the civil divisions, and the names mid 
dates of election or appointment of the prin- 
cipal State and county officers, from the Revolu- 
tion to the present time (Albany, 12mo, Weed, 
Parsons & Co.). This has passed through five 
editions, viz., 1855, pp. 446; 1857, pp. 430; 
1858, same as 1857, with appendix of 14 pp.; 
1860, pp. 474, and 1861, pp. 480. From its 
being bound in green morocco, it is often called 
the " Green Book." It has been ordered by the 
State Legislature seven snccessivo years ; Census 
of the State of New York for 1855 (Albany, 
1857, fol., pp. 626, by legislative authority); 
also, Instructions and Circulars for taking the 
Census, and the Preliminary Report (8vo), of 
which two editions were issued ; A History of 
Lewis County, N. Y. (Albany, 1860, pp. 320, 
with twenty -two plates, mostly portraits) ; Mun- \ 



I selVs Guide to the Hudson River (Albany, 1859, 
12mo, pp. 58, with eight colored maps) ; The 
Comprehensive Farm Record, with Directions 
for its Use (Now York, Saxton, Barker & Co., 
1860, 4to, pp. 160). An annotated translation 
of Banden s u Guerre de Crimee," under the 
title. On Military and Camp Hospitals, and the 
Health of Troops in the Field; being the Re- 
sults of a Commission to inspect the Sanitary 
Arrangements of the French Army in the Cri- 
mean War (12mo, pp. 260, New York, Bailliere 
Brothers, 1862). In the same year Dr. Hough 
entered the United States volunteer' service as 
regimental surgeon, and served nine months in 
the campaigns in Virginia and Maryland. A 
record of this service has appeared from Ins pen, 
in a luxuriously printed volume, entitled, His- 
tory of Duryea's Brigade during the Campaign 
in Virginia under General Pope, and in Mary- 
land under General McClellan, in the Summer 
and Autumn of 1862 (8vo, pp. 200, small sub- 
scription edition, 1864). In January of the 
present year (1865) Dr. Hough again took charge 
of the New York State census, preparing the 
pamphlet of instructions, &c, by authority of 
the Legislature. 

Of books partly written or edited by Dr. 
Hough, in addition to the foregoing, the follow- 
ing is a list to the present time : Gazetteer of 
the State of New York (published under the 
direction of J. II. French, by R. P. Smith, of 
Philadelphia, 1860, large 8vo, pp. 740) ; nearly 
half of this volume was written by Dr. II., in- 
cluding most of the general articles; Papers 
Relating to Nantucket, * * * while under 
the Government of New York (Albany, 1856, 
large 4to, pp. 164, with map, privately printed 
for gifts) ; Papers Relating to Pemaquid, * * * 
while under the Government of New York (Al- 
bany, 1856, printed for the Maine Historical 
Society, and included in vol. 5 of their collec- 
tions) ; Narrative of the Causes which led to 
Philip's Indian War, by John Easton, with in- 
. traduction, 6zc. (Albany, 1858, cap 4to, pp. 208, 
Munsell's Historical Series, No. 2) ; Proclama- 
tions for Thanksgiving issued by the Continental 
\ Congress, President Washington, the National 
and State Governments on the Peace of 1815, 
and by the Governors of Next) York, from the 
Introduction of the Custom, with those of the 
several States in 1858, with an Introduction 
(Albany, 1858, large 8vo, pp. 182); Diary of 
the Siege of Detroit, in the War with Pontiac 
with notes and introduction (Albany, 1860, cap 
4to, pp. 804, Munsell's Historical Series, No. 4) ; 
Life of Tehoraguanegcn, alias Thomas Williams, 
by Rev. Eleazer Williams, the reputed Bourbon 
(Albany, 1859, 8vo, pp. 92, privately printed) ; 
Papers concerning the Attack on I/at field and 
Deerjield, by a Party of Indians from Canada. 
September 19, 1677 (New York, 1859, 8vo, pp. 
82; printed by Munsell, of Albany, No. 1 of 
Bradford Club series) ; Plan for seizing and 
sending to New York Colonel William Gotfe. 
the Regicide, by John Loudon (lu'storical tract, 
privately printed) ; Washingtoniana, a Collection 
of Memorials upon the Death of General Wash- 
ington, and the Honors paid, to his Memory (two 
volumes, royal 8vo and 4to). The chief merit 
claimed for this is a bibliographical list of tracts, 
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&c, published in 1799-1801, embracing orations, 
eulogies, &c. It also contains a list of coins 
and medals bearing Washington's portrait. 

JOEL MUNSELL, 

Mr. Munsell was born in Northfield, Mass., 
April 14, 1808. He established himself as a 
printer in Albany, X. Y., in 1827. From 1841 
to 1843 ho published and edited the New York 
State Mechanic, His Annals of Albany, a curi- 
ous and useful historical compilation, extends to 
ten volumes, published in the years 1850-58. 
In 1857 he published a Chronology of Paper and 
Paper Making, a third and enlarged edition of 
which appeared in 1864 (8vo, pp. 174). In 
1856 he published a volume, The Every Day 
Book of History and Chronology: embracing the 
A n n iversa ries of Venerable Persons ami Events 
in every Period and State of the World, from the 
Creation to the Present Time (New York, Apple- 
tons, 8vo, pp. 537). Mr. Munsell has also ren- 
dered an acceptable service to American histori- 
cal literature by the "Historical Series" which 
he projected, in which appeared various original 
works of interest, edited by Dr. F. B. Hough, 
Winthrop v Sargcant, and others. Besides this 
series, many choice historical publications of the 
day, of the "Bradford Club," and others, owe 
their elegance to the press of Mr. Munsell, who 
has established a reputation for his office in this 
department of literature. Mr. Munsell's latest 
publication, of which the first volume, in royal 
8vo, hns just appeared, is of much interest. It 
is entitled, Collections on the History of Albany, 
from its Discovery to the Present Time, with 
Notices of its Public Institutions, and Biogra- 
phical Sketches of Citizens Deceased. 

HENRY JARVIS RAYMOND. 

Mr. Raymond was born in Lima, Livingston 
County, N. Y., January 24, 1820. His father 
was a farmer, and the son in his childhood 
shared in his rural labors. The latter was edu- 
cated at the academy at Lima, and was suffi- 
ciently instructed to become a teacher, at the 
ago of fifteen, of a district school. He subse- 
quently entered the University of Vermont, 
and graduated at that institution in 1840. He 
came to New York, studied law in the office 
of Mr. Edward W. Marsh, supporting himself 
meanwhile by teaching the classics in a young 
ladies' seminary, and by contributing to the 
New Yorker, a literary journal of merit, edited 
by Horace Greeley. When the latter, in 1841, 
established The New York Tribune, Mr. Ray- 
mond became its assistant editor, and contrib- 
uted much to its success by his ability as a 
writer, and particularly by his skill as a re- 
porter, in the more intellectual requirements 
of the profession. In 1843, he became asso- 
ciated with James Watson Webb in the con- 
duct of his journal, The Courier and Enquirer, 
writing largely for its pages, and discussing 
political and other questions in a liberal, philo- 
sophical spirit. By temper and education a 
conservative, he distinguished himself by his 
advocacy of well-founded religious and social 
principles, in opposition to such social theories 
and experiments as those of Fourier and others. 
A series of controversial articles on " socialism " 



from his pen, called forth by a newspaper dis- 
cussion with Horace Greeley, were published 
in pamphlet form. 

Mr. Raymond was elected by the Whigs a 
member of the New York State Legislature in 
1849, and again in 1850, when he was chosen 
speaker of the Assembly. After a brief visit to 
Europe, at the close of the season he returned 
to New York, and in September, 1851, com- 
menced the publication of The New York Times, 
which he has since edited. He was elected 
Lieutenant-Governor of the State of New York 
in 1854, and discharged the duties of this office 
to the expiration of the term, at the close of 
1857. He was in the mean time engaged in the 
organization of the Republican party, drew 
up Tfte Address to the People, sent forth by its 
first national convention at Pittsburgh, in 1856, 
and has continued a leading member of its 
councils. In 1864 he was elected a Representa- 
tive to Congress from the city of New York. 

In addition to his editorial labors, Mr. Ray- 
mond, who is one of the most accomplished 
orators of the day, has published numerous 
political speeches and addresses in pamphlet 
form, and is the author of a Life, Administra- 
tion, and State Papers of President Lincoln^ 
from Official Documents and Private Paper* 
(New York, 8vo,1865). 

WILLIAM SWINTON. 

Mr. Swinton was born in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, April 23, 1833. He came in early life to 
America, and was educated at Amherst College, 
Massachusetts. He has been a frequent contri- 
butor to periodical literature in Putnam's Maga- 
zine, the Atlantic Monthly, &c, and has written, 
much for the New York Times. He penned 
many of the literary articles, which attracted 
much attention in that journal, in 1858-59 
During the war which ensued, he was military 
editor of the Times, and its special correspond- 
ent with the Army of the Potomac, describing 
most of its campaigns and battles in elaborate 
articles, distinguished by skill in narration and 
a critical estimate of men and events. In 1859, 
Mr. Swinton published in New York a work of 
English literary criticism, entitled, Rambles 
among Words, in which he traced their history 
and commented upon their peculiar force. The 
book was well received at home, and was re- 
published in London. Mr. Swinton has just 
published The Campaigns of the Army of the 
Potomac (8vo, C. B. Richardson, New York), 
and has in preparation an elaborate History of 
the War of Secession in the United States. 

BUCKINGHAM SMITH. 

For the Spanish period or portion of oar 
history, no one has rendered greater services to 
the cause of American literature than Bucking- 
ham Smith, of Florida, whose name happily car- 
ries down to the extremity of the Atlantic coast 
the name of Smith, already identified with 
Canada, New England, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 

Mr. Smith was born ou Cumberland Island, 
Georgia, in 1810, but was a resident of Florida 
when it passed into the hands of the United 
States. He wns educated at the Cambridge law- 
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school, and began the practice of his profession in 
Maine. Entering the field of politics, he became 
a member of the Assembly, where, with the keen 
foresight and sound judgment characteristic of 
the man, he battled manfully against the mad 
policy which was overwhelming the Territory 
and State with debts, incurred without reflection 
or judgment, and for things useless to the people. 
At a later period he became Secretary of Lega- 
tion to Spain ; and in this congenial land, with all 
around to recall the heroic pioneers of civiliza- 
tion in Florida, he sought in libraries, public and 
private archives, in maps, globes, monuments, 
and family history, whatever bore any relation 
to the State to which he so entirely belonged. 

A similar position in Mexico, where ho was 
for a time Charge d'' Affaires, was similarly im- 
proved, and he acquired an immense mass of 
documents, books, portraits, and monuments of 
every kind, with that undefinable knowledge of 
sources and accessories that make a man master 
of an historic field. His freedom from all jealousy 
or literary avarice made this knowledge acces- 
sible to all; and Sparks, Bancroft, Porkman, 
and others who have touched the field of Span- 
ish-American history, have been indebted to him 
for researches, which no other could have made. 
He has published : The Narrative of A har Nutlet 
Cabeza de Vaca (translated, 4to, Washington, 
1851) ; Letter of Hernando de Soto and Memoir de 
Hernando de Escalante Fontaneda (same, 1854), 
each issued in 100 copies, at the expense of Geo. 
W. Riggs, Esq. ; Coleccion de Varios Documen- 
to$ para la Historia de la Florida y tierras 
adjacente* (4°, Madrid, 1857) ; Rudo Ensayo, 
Tentativa de una Prevencional Descripcion 
Oeografiea d« la Protincia de Sonora, sus Ter- 
minos y Confines ; 6 mejor, Coleccion de Mate- 
rial para hacerla quien lo supiere mejor, 
6° San Agustin de la Florida, 1863; An In- 
quiry into the Authenticity of Documents con- 
cerning a Discovery in North America, claimed 
to hare leen made by Verrazzano (New York, 
1864); Grammar of the Pima or Netome, a Lan- 
guage of Sonora, from a Man useript of the X VII 
Century (New York, 1862); Doctrina Chris- 
tiana y Confesionario en Lengua Nevome 6 sea la 
Pima (San Agustin, 1802). Ho has now in 
press, to bo issued by the Bradford Club of New 
York, Narratives of the Career of Hernando De 
Soto in Florida, with a number of documents 
not before published. These narratives consist 
of a new translation of the Relacain, written by 
one of the company of Portuguese knights and 
gentlemen who joined in the expedition, covering 
a period from the time of their departure from 
Elvas, in 1538, to the arrival of the relics of the 
army at the city of Mexico, in 1543 ; and a first 
direct translation in English of the Relacion of 
B ied ma, a Spanish oflBcer. 

GEORGE LONG DCTCKINCK. 

George Long Duyckinck, an author and man 
of letters, was born in the city of New York, 
October 17, 1828, where his father, Evert Duy- 
ckinck, was a leading book publisher, his name 
being found on the title-page of most of the 
standard literature issued in the city during the 
first quarter of the present century. George, 



the younger of two sons, was educated at 
Geneva College, New York, and at the Univer- 
sity of the City of New York, graduating at the 
last-named institution in 1843. His tastes and 
associations inclined him to a literary life, and 
an extended tour in Europe in 1847 and 1848, 
after the completion of his legal studies, gave 
him an opportunity of cultivating in a high 
degree, and by a diligent study of the works of 
the best schools, his natural love of art. On 
his return home, he found a congenial field of 
labor in the editorship, in conjunction with his 
elder brother, Evert A. Duyckinck, of the Lit- 
erary World, a weekly journal, which, from 
1848 to 1853, was an influential organ of opin- 
ion and criticism, numbering among its contrib- 
utors many of the best writers of the country. 
At the close of this publication, with its thir- 
teenth volume, Mr. Duyckinck engaged with his 
brother in the preparation of the Cyclopadia 
of American Literature, the first edition of 
which appeared in 1856, and to which he con- 
tributed many of its most thorough and elabo- 
rate articles. In the Rame year he revisited 
Europe, and upon his return, in 1857, he en- 
tered upon a separate career of authorship, in a 
department most congenial with his habits of 
thought and his matured convictions. He was, 
by early education and by deliberate choice, 
warmly attached to the Liturgy and Order of the 
Episcopal Church, and especially interested in 
its biographical literature. To this literature he 
devoted himself, and, having been elected Treas- 
urer of the Sunday-School Union and Church 
Book Society, he commenced and prosecuted 
the task of contributing to the works published 
by that useful society a Beries of biographies of 
the worthies of tlie Church of England, written 
in a fresh and attractive style, so as to present 
their lives in a form calculated to interest 
readers on this side of the Atlantic, and espe- 
cially those whose religious training would in- 
cline them to their perusal The first of these 
biographies was the life of George Herbert, fol- 
lowed, in quick succession, by biographies of 
Bishop Ken, Latimer, aud Jeremy Taylor. 
These memoirs, though unpretending in form, 
and not extended beyond the limits of condensed 
narrative, belong to the best class of biogra- 
phies, reproducing, with singular fidelity and a 
rare sympathy, the best traits of the pure and 
noble "characters which they portray. They 
were received with warm commendation by the 
most competent critics, and are contributions 
of high value to the class of works to which 
they belong, being characterized throughout by 
the marks of patient and thorough investigation, 
and by a tender and elevated tone of thought 
and piety. This well-chosen path of literary 
labor invited Mr. Duyckinck to further efforts 
in tho same direction, including a lite of Arch- 
bishop Leighton ; but before entering upon its 
preparation, he was seized with the illness 
which terminated his life. He died at New 
York, March 30, 1863, in the fortieth year of 
his age. The volumes to which this supplement 
is added bear ample testimony to the patience 
and fidelity with which he pursued his literary 
labors. 
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